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Siapletm.r 
The Reformers 


Thomas (1763-1854) and Alexander Campbell (1788- 
1866), Presbyterians from the north of Ireland, large- 
ly provided the inspiration for the emergence of the 
Disciples in Eastern Virginia. Thomas arrived in 
America first and in 1807 begantominister in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. Soonhe became alienated from the 
ecclesiastical authorities on points of principle 
and practice which resulted in his withdrawal from 
the Presbyterians in 1809, In the same year, along 
with a few sympathetic friends, he organized the 
Christian Association of Washington (Pa.). Merely 
an association of Christians and not a church, one 
of its first actions was to publish a "Declaration 
and Address'' which asserted that division in the 
Christian world was a sin which could be overcome 
only by a return to the pattern of the church enun- 
ciated in the New Testament. Christian unity was 
the goal; restoration of the primitive Christian 
institution was the means. They adopted as a motto 
"Where the Scriptures speak, we speak; where the 
Scriptures are silent, we are silent," Shortly after 
the publication of the "Declaration and Address," 
Thomas! son Alexander arrived in America. Independ=- 
ent of his father's action he had broken with the 
Presbyterians and come to essentially the same re- 
ligious positionas had Thomas Campbell. The father 
and son became a team which effectively advocated 
a reformation of the religious world, 

In 1811, the Christian Association became a 
church. Reliance upon the New Testament alone soon 
forced the congregation to adoptbaptism by immersion. 
This practice placeda barrier between themand many 
of the denominations, but brought them closer to 
the Baptists. In 18135, the church was received into 
the Redstone Baptist Association in spite of a writ- 
ten statement in which creeds, generally used as 
tests of fellowship by the Baptists, were rejected. 

Thenceforth the restoration principle was dis- 
Seminated broadly among the Baptists. This was 
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largely the work of Alexander Campbell, who assumed 
the leadership of the movement, married and settled 
at what is now Bethany, West Virginia, and acquired 
independent financial means. As a champion of im- 
mersion he became particularly well known. Two of 
his debates on this subject--with Walker in 1820 and 
with MacCalla in 1823--were published and widely 
circulated. Campbell's influence was further in- 
creased with the publication of The Christian Baptist 
beginning in 1823. Through this monthly periodical 
his views, which were at some variance with orthodox 
Baptist usage and doctrine, were widely disseminated 
in Eastern Virginia as well as in the West. 


Alexander Campbell's First Visit 


Advocacy of immersion was the precipitate cause 
for Campbell's first visit to Eastern Virginia. In 
Essex County, one of the leading Baptist ministers, 
Thomas M. Henley (1783-1846), in 1824 was contending 
with the Methodists over the mode of baptism, In 
studying this topic Henley secured a copy of the 
Campbell-MacCalla debate. Impressed by Campbell's 
obvious ability, Henley arranged to have him invited 
to the meeting of the Dover Association which was 
to take place at his church, Upper Essex, in the 
fall of 1825.2 

The Dover meeting was scheduled for October 8-10, 
1825.°% Less than a week separated its session from 
that of the Goshen Association which was to meet 
October 1-3 at Bethany Church, Spotsylvania County..4 
Alexander Campbell conveniently timed his visit in 
order to attend both gatherings. The Dover was one 
of the largest Baptist associations in America and 
was unexcelled in the number of cultured, wealthy 
and influential ministers and congregations-Churches 
in every Tidewater county north of the James River 
were numbered in its membership. The Goshen was a 
smaller and less powerful association to the west 
of the Dover, 

It was customary to invite visiting Baptist 
ministers to sit with the Association though they 
might not be delegates. A delegate moved that Alex- 
ander Campbell be seated by the Goshen Association, 
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John A. Billingsley, suspicious of Campbell because 
of his unorthodox Baptist views, challenged this 
proposal and demanded to see the Reformer's cre- 
dentials. Campbell replied that though he had no 
formal credentials, "that having held several de- 
bates in the interests of the Baptists, and in de- 
fense of some of their peculiar tenets, and having 
been aneditor of a periodical for some time, he had 
supposed his name was not wholly unknown" to them. 
He did produce a copy of the minutes of the Asso- 
ciation to whichhe belonged in which he was record- 
ed as a delegate. This convinced the dubious and he 
was seated and invited to preach. For three hours 
he expounded on 1 Cor. 15.9 

Since he had already been invited, there was 
no difficulty about Campbell's acceptance at the 
Dover meeting. On October 9, he occupied the place 
of honor on the platform, © Here he met some of the 
leading Baptists who were subsequently to ardently 
support or oppose him, among whom were Robert B. 
Semple (1769-1831), Andrew Broaddus (1770-1848), 
Thomas M. Henley, Dudley Atkinson (1784-c1863), 
Matthew W. Webber, Peter Ainslie (1788-1835), John 
Richards, Phillip T. Montague, John Kerr, and 
Jeremiah B. Jeter.’ The impressions made by Camp- 
bell's discourse were diverse. Some persons were 
captivated by his ideas; others were suspicious and 
doubtful of them though there was no open opposition 
to him or his views.® J. B. Jeter later wrote, 
"His manners were courteous, and his preaching novel 
and attractive."'9 After the adjournment of the Asso- 
ciation he preached at Bruington Church in King and 
Queen and at the Second Baptist Church, Richmond, 


before returning home,10 
11 


"Brotherly Dispute" —1825-30 

While not personally present in Eastern Virginia 
between 1825 and 1830, Campbell continued to dis- 
seminate his ideas within the region through The 
Christian Baptist. Interest in reform had _ been 
heightened for many by personal acquaintance with 
its ablest advocate, In addition, he soon began an 
extended correspondence with R. B. Semple of King 
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and Queen and Andrew Broaddus of Caroline which was 
published in The Christian Baptist. le Semple 
was the foremost Baptist cleric in Rastern Virginia; 
Broaddus was his capable coadjutor.19 This published 
discussion between popular leaders of the essential 
issues at stake focused attention upon The Christian 
Baptist and the Reformation. Friends and foes of 
the "restoration of the ancient gospel and order of 
things and pure apostolic speech,"14 at first rel- 
atively passive, progressively became more positive 
in their views. This growth of dissension was 
attributed largely to the distribution of The Christ- 
ian Baptist. 

Robert B. Semple wrote in 1828, "the ‘Christian 
Baptist' has doubtless exhibited many valuable pieces 
and principles; but, takenasa whole, I am persuaded 
it has been more mischievous’ than any publication 
I have ever known. The ability of the editor, joined 
to the plausibility of his plans or doctrines, has 
succeeded in sowing the seeds of discord amon 
brethren to an extent in many places alarming. ...'1 
Jeremiah B, Jeter, who thirty years later was to 
deliver the last major Baptist blasts at the Disci- 
ples, asserted that The Christian Baptist "was from 
various motives extensively patronized. In this his 
{Campbell 's/ religious system was slowly, cautious- 
ly, and artfully developed. Sentiments which would 
at first have been rejected with horror were grad- 
ually instilled into many. The seeds of discord and 
strife were widely scattered among the churches ."16 

Abner Clopton in 1830 attributed the first two 
divisions between Reformers and regulars directly 
to the influence of The Christian Baptist .17 These 
occurred at Hopeful Church, a member of the Dover 
Association, in western Hanover where the Reformers 
w:thdrew in 1828 and formed Bethany, and at Southanna 
congregation,affiliated with the Goshen Association, 
in Louisa, which divided in 1829 when the present 
Salem Church was constituted,18 Clopton wrote, 
"T have been personally acquainted with some of the 
distresses brought into the churches at Hopeful and 
Southanna worship houses, through the medium of _ the 
little pamphlet called the Christian Baptist,"19 
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The organization of Bethany and Salem indicated 
the growing tension between the Reformers and regulars. 
It did not reflect a general trend toward division. 
Dissent was heated between factions within local 
churches, but it was still felt that differences 
could be resolved. Some key regulars, including 
Andrew Broaddus, believed some reform among the Bap-= 
tists was Re tetera but were unwilling to goas far 
as Campbell. O The parties had not crystallized and 
little direction was being given to opposition to 
reform, The years 1825-30 were in a real sense the 
period of discussion and evaluation of the position 
advocated by Mr. Campbell. Out of this process grew 
a consolidation of the contending parties, 

In 1828 a vehicle for effective counteraction 
of The Christian Baptist was established in The Re- 
ligious Herald. It would be untrue to say that’ the 
Herald came into being mainly for the purpose of con- 
testing the influence of The Christian Baptist. 
There were many poSitive reasons for its emergence, 
Chiefly, it served to advocate the efforts of the 
progressive missionary and benevolent wing of the 
denomination. An auxiliary reason for its establish- 
ment must have been the counteraction of ideas which 
were becoming steadily more repugnant to its found- 
ers.2l It was inevitable that through it the leading 
regular clerics would communicate their strategy 
when separation was decided upon. Until well into 
1830, The Religious Herald was only mildly antago- 
nistic to the reforms advocated by Campbell. Contro- 
versial issues which crowded the pages of The Christian 
Baptist were ignored as much as possible in the 
Herald. The language of moderation rather than dis- 
cord prevailed. The principal treatment of reform 
was poSitive ina series of essays on the subject 
written by the reliable regular Baptist Andrew 
Broaddus.22 As late as April, 1830, the editor in- 
dicated some of the "very important matters" on 
which he differed from Campbell, but rhetorically 
asked, "are we to be proscribed because, when we 
differ from other men we do it with respect, and 
listen to their arguments and objections with every at- 
tention, and offer our own reasons with deference ?"-3 
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The wide-spread acceptance of the convincing 
arguments on behalf of New Testament Christianity 
which appeared in The Christian Baptist was culmi- 
nated by the sojourn of Alexander Campbell in Rich- 
mond as a delegate to the Virginia Constitutional 
Convention from October 1829 to January 18350. Camp- 
bell's presence in Richmond gave great impetus to 
the Reformation. His role in the Convention, his 
dynamic personality, and his eloquence’ served to 
call public attention to the restoration plea at a 
time when the city was filled with other represen- 
tatives to the Convention, distinguished visitors 
and interested citizens. It was a particularly 
propitious opportunity for the Reformation to be set 
forth by its most famous champion, 

James B. Taylor, minister of the Second Baptist 
Church anda staunch regular Baptist, described the 
Convention, ". . . itis an august and dignified body. 
Among the rest there are Madison, Monroe, Mercer, 
John Randolph, etc. Mr. Monroe presides, but in a 
very awkward manner. Alexander Campbell is also a 
member, and is exciting considerable interest 
throughout the city, preaching every Lord's Day 
morning in the First Baptist meeting-house to im- 
mense crowds of people. .. ."©“4 A month later 
Taylor wrote again: "Mr. Campbell is producing much 
excitement in the city; people come twenty and 
thirty, and some fifty miles, to hear him preach," 25 

Following the adjournment of the Convention, 
The Religious Herald announced that Campbell, on his 
way home, would preach during the week of January 17, 
18350 at Bethany in Louisa, Mangohick inKing William, 
Lower King and Queen meeting house, Upper Essex 
Church, Bowling Green and Fredericksburg.7© At Upper 
Essex, R. B. Semple arrived in time to hear about 
two hours of Campbell's "lecture," after which they 
retired together to T. M. Henley's home where they 
had a "very agreeable fireside discussion" which 
lasted four hours. After sharing the same bed at 
Henley's, Campbell and Semple parted the next morning 
"after expressing for each other our mutual good 
wishes ,."'27 
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The "Decrees" of 1830 


By the time Campbell left Richmond in January 
1830, a discernible body of Reformers had emerged 
within the Dover, Goshen, Middle District and Meherrin 
Associations. In the Dover Association about a dozen 
ministers, some of them among the most renowned in 
the State, were either committed toor wavering in 
the direction of the Reformation, There were Reform- 
ers inmost of the churches inthe cities of Richmond 
and Fredericksburg, and in the counties of Hanover, 
Henrico, Spotsylvania, King William, King and Queen, 
Essex, Mathews, Warwick, York and James City. Camp- 
bell's influence in the Goshen Association was less 
than in the Dover, but still was significant, par- 
ticularly in Louisa. South of the JameS River in 
the Middle District Association, the Paineville Church 
in Amelia had reformed and the plea for the primitive 
church was emanating from there into the surrounding 
congregations. The most affected Baptist organiza- 
tion inthe State was the Meherrin, where the major- 
ity of preachers’ and churches seem to have adopted 
the Reformation.<8 

Those who had accepted the principles originally 
propounded by the Campbells conceived of their mis- 
Sion as the attainment of a reformation within the 
religious world, beginning with the Baptist denomi- 
nation. Retention of their status as a Baptist party 
placed themina most favorable position for increas- 
ing their numbers. Their object plainly was the "new 
modelling" of the Baptist churches, 9 Their growing 
Success and numbers increased the danger to the pre- 
servation of the orthodox Baptist position in Virginia, 
It was inevitable that violent reaction would result 
from this situation. The Reformers were not going 
to withdraw voluntarily. Separation depended upon 
the regulars realizing that compromise was no longer 
possible. Only two alternatives were offered: con- 
tinued internal conflict. or separation, °%9 Early in 
1830 a few regular leaders determined upon the latter 
course; before the end of the year most of them were 
committed to the policy. . 

The initiator of the first action. against the 
Virginia Reformers was the belligerent, vociferous 
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clerk of the Appomattox Association, Abner W,. Clopton 
of Charlotte C. H. At the time he began his attacks 
on Campbell early in 1830 he anticipated general 
antagonism to the reforms’ to such a degree that 
apparently the non-belligerent policy of The Religious 
Herald could not tolerate his writing. Through the 
non-sectarian Southern Religious Telegraph of Rich- 
mond andW, T. Brantley's Baptist periodical of Phil- 
adelphia, The Columbian Star and Christian Index, 
he vented his wrath against reform, °%l 

The Appomattox Association was one of the least 
affected organizations in Eastern Virginia. Except 
for Sharon Church in the eastern end of Prince Edward 
where the clerk and possibly several other members 
were Reformers there seemto have been few advocates 
of Reformation inthe Association.%@ This fact meant 
that the organization would not be affected substan- 
tially internally by drastic pronouncements. Other 
associations were more reluctant to take action which 
would inevitably lead to disruption, bitterness and 
division within themselves, 

When the Appomattox Association convened in May 
1830, Clopton influenced the adoption of a preamble 
to certain resolutions which stated, "there is satis- 
factory evidence that the writings of Alexander Camp- 
bell have exerted what we consider a mischievous 
influence upon numbers of Churches, fomenting envy, 
strife and divisions among those who had before 
lived in fellowship and peace: . . "53 The "Beaver 
Anathema," a proscription of the Reformers’ promul-= 
gated by a regular Baptist Association in Ohio, was 
cited, approved and the charges against the Reform- 
ers contained in the "Anathema" quoted and seconded 
by the Appomattox organization, %4 

It was also resolved that the churches of the 
Appomattox Association should discountenance the 
writings of Alexander Campbell in general and spe- 
cifically the modern English version of the New 
Testament. which he had edited. Preachers’ holding 
Campbell's sentiments were notto be allowed to 
preach in the churches.°° This last resolution ap- 
pears to have been aimed principally at ministers 
of the adjoining Meherrin Association which was 
dominated by Reformers,.°® 


THE REFORMERS 


The "Appomattox Decree," as Campbell labelled 
the Association's action,3? without doubt embar- 
rassed leaders in the other associations in East- 
ern Virginia, accentuated the already acute problem 
and speeded actual schism. Almost imperceptibly 
the policy of the Herald, which reflected the views 
of the leading regular clique, was modified between 
May and December 1830. Steadily the relationship 
of "brotherly dispute" deteriorated. By December, 
Clopton's position had been generally adopted and 
the King and Queen Conference promulgated the "Sem- 
ple and Broaddus Decree." 

Pursuant to action by Bruington, King and Queen 
County, of which R. B. Semple was minister, to create 
a committee to investigate baptisms "contrary to 
our usual regulations" within the bounds of Bruing- 
ton and neighboring congregations, delegates from 
eight churches, 28 carefully selected for their reg- 
ular majorities, °9 assembled at Upper King and Queen 
meeting house December 30 and 31, 1830. A committee 
of nine which included, among others, Semple and 
Andrew Broaddus, was appointed from these delegates 
to prepare a report,40 

The Conference report identified a "system of 
religion known by the name of 'Campbellism'" which 
had "spread of late among our churches’ to a dis- 
tressing extent, and seems to call loudly for reme- 
dial measures."' In practice, according to the re- 
port, 'Campbellites" erred in baptizing individuals 
without first requiring themtostate their "experi- 
ences." "In Principles, the error alluded to may 
be classed under four heads, viz. the denial of the 
influence of the Holy Spirit in the salvation of 
man--the substitution of reformation for repentance 
--the substitution of baptism for conversion, re- 
generation, or the new birth--and the Pelagian doc- 
trine of the sufficiency of man's natural powers, 
to effect his own salvation,''4l 

After this justification and several resolu- 
tions presenting the positive doctrine of the Bap- 
tist denomination, the report proceeded to its main 
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object of recommending that the churches disfellow- 
ship the Reformers in their midst. The final re- 
solution reported by the committee and adopted by 
the Conference was a recommendation to the churches 
that they observe ta day of solemn humiliation, with 
fasting and prayer tothe state of religion and the 
distress which has given rise to this meeting." The 
8th day of March, 1831, was appointed for this 
purpose.” 

The "Semple and Broaddus Decree," as Campbell 
labelled this declaration,45 was much more signifi- 
cant than action engineered by a radical such as 
Clopton.e. The prestige of Semple and Broaddus was 
unexcelled in the State, This firm and decisive 
action was proof of a changed policy on the part of 
the anti-Reform party and was prophetic of official 
legislation by the most powerful Virginia Associa- 
tion. Hope was shattered that schism could be a= 
voided. The "Semple and Broaddus Decree" was a 
declaration of war on the Reformation, Campbell 
asserted that inits action the anti-Reform leaders 
had "passed the Rubicon"; there could be no turning 
back, 44 


Thomas Campbell's Visit, 1831-32 


After the tumultous closing days of 1830, the 
next year was strangely quiet. In October, 1831, | 
the Dover Association refused to seat T. M,. Henley 
as adelegate from Lower College.45 Except for this 
open antagonism little public friction was exhibited, 
No new congregational divisions seem to have oc- 
curred. A stalemate had come into being which proved 
to be the proverbial "lull before the storm," Only | 
a spark was required to touch off a succession of 
divisions and uncover rank bitterness. This catalyst 
was provided by the gentle and peace-loving "Father 
Thomas Campbell." 

Although the prominent Reformer Dr. John DuVal 
(1795-1863) had reluctantly come to the conclusion 
"that a temporary separation must extensively affect 
the Baptist congregations,"46 Thomas Campbell came 
to Eastern Virginia in December, 1831, inan attempt 
to forestall this unsavory event. "My principal ob- 
ject in visiting this part of the state," declared 
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Campbell, "was to explain and defend a reformation, 
which appeared to be illy understood and greatly 
misrepresented by many-- .. .''47 

He carried "certain printed documents" contain- 
ing principles upon whichitwas felt Reformers and 
regular Baptists could agree. Essentially, they 
held out "the Scripture as the only rule and stand- 
ard of faith and practice, to be imposed on men-- 
discarding all human inventions of religion, and 
considering prudential regulations as matters of 
expediency only." 8 These documents must have in- 
cluded the "Declaration and Address," for he as- 
serted that he was in possession of the authentic 
documents upon which the reformation is_ pred- 
icated, . . .''49 He proposed to the congregations 
which he visited that they accept these peace doc- 
uments as a means of healing party differences. 

Broaddus had seen these documents and approved 
them: "That the general principles .. . are, in 
the main, good and wholesome principles, as far as 
they go, I readily allow."5l According to him, the 
Baptists had long advocated these principles. Yet, 
he objected on the one ground, "that they may leave 
room for the introduction and indulgence of senti- 
ments in religion which might be subversive of some 
vital truths of the gospel of our salvation. And 
this I deem sufficient to put.us on our guard as the 
keepers of the faith committed to our trust. Shall 
I be blamed for this caution? .. .'!92 

During the last few days of December, 1831, 
Thomas Campbell visited Fredericksburg where his 
sermon was heard by the venerable R. B. Semple, with 
whom he had a pleasant encounter. Fromthere he went 
on to Bowling Green, and thence through Essex and 
King William to Richmond, where he became ill and 
was forced totarry until the last of July, 1832,°° 

Campbell's sermon was the last Semple heard, 
He died a few days afterwards and T. M. Henley penned 
for The Millenial Harbinger, which had succeeded 
The Christian Baptist, an obituary notice which 
stated that Semple had given Campbell "his benedic- 
tion" and had "bid him God speed.'154 The opponents 
of reform took offense at this implication that 
Semple had looked with favor upon the Reformers, 
In February, the Herald provided its readers with 
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testimonials as to what had transpired at the meet- 
ing of the two aged saints.°> In April, the Harbin- 
ger printed similar statements to uphold Henley. 
Meanwhile, in February the Reformers withdrew from 
the First Baptist Church of Richmond over the ques- 
tion of Thomas Campbell's use of the meeting house,.°? 
The publicity provided by these two events enhanced 
rather than reduced the mounting friction between 
Reformers and regulars. 


The "Dover Decree," October, 1832 


Realizing that hope for reconciliation must be 
abandoned and that it was only a matter of time be- 
fore the disfellowship action of the King and Queen 
Conference would be reinforced and made effective 
by Baptist organizations throughout the State, two 
general meetings of Reformers were held, one in the 
spring and the other in the early summer of 1832, for 
the purpose of mutual edification and strategic plan- 
ning. At the latter meeting Peter Ainslie was em- 
ployed as a general evangelist. Most of the parti- 
cipants in this recognizable party were still offi- 
cially within the bosom of the Baptist denomination 
--an intolerable situation for the regulars, °8 

In August, 1832, the Appomattox Association 
withdrew fellowship from the adjoining Reformer-dom- 
inated Meherrin Association.99 The Goshen Associ- 
ation, assembled September 22-24, in answer to a 
query from Fork Church, Louisa County, declared, 
"that this Associationwill not keep in fellowship, 
any church which countenances the preaching of any 
ministers, or the course of any individuals, who 
hold fellowship with Mr. Alexander Campbell,''60 
Webster's Church in Louisa, and its minister, M, W. 
Webber, were formally separated fromthe Association 
for having adopted the Reformation, 61 

Also in September, 18352, there appeared in The 
Religious Herald an imperative plea for every church 
to appoint delegates to the Dover Association meet- 
ing of October in order that action representing 
the largest number of churches possible might be 
taken against the Reformers’ who were "within the 
bosom of many churches," Regular Baptists were told 
they could not live in harmony with nor forbear the 
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Reformers. Wherever "the new theory has prevailed 
in any church, one of two consequences has follow- 
ed--the church has been revolutionized or it has 
been divided."62 It was a foregone conclusion that 
drastic and definitive action would be taken when 
the Association met, 

The Dover Association assembled October 13-15, 
1832, at Four Mile Church near Richmond in Henrico 
County. Only three or four Reformers were in attend- 
ance.§5 <A draft of the document disfellowshipping 
the Reformers had been written by John Kerr, minis- 
ter of the First Baptist Church of Richmond, and 
all arrangements made for carrying it into effect 
before the Association met,©4 Almost immediately 
a committee was appointed to consider and report 
"what ought to be done in reference to the new doc- 
trines and practices which have disturbed the peace 
and harmony of some of the Churches composing this 
Association."65 The committee was composed of one 
Reformer, Peter Ainslie, in order to give it the 
appearance of a representative and democratic body, 
and four violent anti-Reformers, John Kerr, chair- 
man, James B,. Taylor, Jeremiah B,. Jeter, and Phil- 
ip Montague, 66 Ainslie did not participate in the 
committee deliberations, 67 

Jt was concluded that, "This unhappy state of 
things has evidently been produced by the preach- 
ing, and writings of Alexander Campbell, and his 
adherents." After a statement of the errors and 
history of the Reformers, and the grievances against 
them, the report submitted by this committee "af- 
fectionately" recommended "to the churches in our 
connexion, to separate from their communion, all 
such persons as are promoting controversy and dis- 
cord, under the specious name of 'Reformers',." In 
order that "the line of distinction may be clearly 
drawn, so that all who are concerned may understand 
it,'' Peter Ainslie, John DuVal, Matthew WW. Webber, 
Thomas M, Henley, John Richards, and Dudley Atkin- 
son, ministers within the Association, were specif- 
ically disfellowshiped for "voluntarily" assuming 
"the name of 'Reformers,' in its party application, 
by attending a meeting publicly advertised for that 
party; and by communing with, and otherwise promot- 
ing the views of the members of that party, who have 
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been separated fromthe fellowship and communion of 
regular Baptist Churches--" The congregations were 
warned that the Association could not “in future 
act in concert with delegates from any church or 
churches, that may encourage, or countenance their 
ministrations."68 Alexander Campbell designated 
this proclamation the "Dover Decree.'69 

This instrument by which the Reformers’ were 
removed from fellowship finally and completely by 
the Dover Association merely “reenforced and sanc- 
tioned" the King and Queen Conference Report. 
Eight years later, after the bitterness of division 
had diminished to some extent, Andrew Broaddus 
said, "as matters stood, I then thought, and still 
think, it was the only eligible step that could be 
taken. . « e With the views which we cherished on 
the one hand, and with those which appeared to be 
entertained by ‘the reformers! on the other hand-- 
no other alternative presented itself, than inter- 
nal conflict, or separation: and we chose the 
latter,"71 

That the action of this largest and most pow- 
erful Baptist association in America would rever- 
berate and make the separation official and general 
was fully recognized by the Reformers. A few days 
after the promulgation of the document, Elder T.M. 
Henley candidly pointed out that the "long agony is 
over. The Dover Association has assumed the awful 
responsibility of producing a faction; consequently, 
a sect. We feel much relieved as respects our- 
selves. ..e e'’2 According to Henley, “we had no 
objection to being a separate people, if the Bap- 
tists were resolved on taking to themselves’ this 
act of rebellion against Jesus Christ our Lord. I 
venture to say, no intelligent friend of reform is 
displeased with it. .. ,'"¢95 


The Elimination Process, 1832-36 


In spite of the tremendous significance of the 
Dover action, the elimination of Reformers from the 
Virginia Baptists did not occur abruptly; it was a 
Slow and gradual process. Except for the Goshen, 
the other affected organizations had yet to follow 
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the lead of the Tidewater body. Then too, associ- 
ation action was not always applied to individual 
preachers and churches in a consistent manner. 

The Reformer-dominated Meherrin Association 
soon felt the pain of separation. AS early as 1831 
its regular congregations had been seceding and join- 
ing the Portsmouth Association.In 1832 the Appomattox 
Association had withdrawn correspondence fromit be- 
cause of the “distracting ravages of Campbellism," 
In the same year one of the regular churches had 
queried the assembled brethren, "would it not be 
best, if we cannot understand each other, to part?" 
The Association answered in the negative and ad- 
vised “a close adherence to the word of the Lord." 
Meanwhile regular leaders from outside the Associ- 
ation were working to create a schism. Consequently, 
in April, 1833, five of sixteen Meherrin congre- 
gations seceded and formed the Concord Association. 
Later, regular minorities in other churches with- 
drew, organized churches and joined the Concord, 
In 1854 Meherrin messengers were refused seats at 
the Middle District meeting. The fiction of being 
Baptists was maintained until the Meherrin Associ- 
ation dissolved in August, 1835, to become a co-op- 
eration of churches of Cie 

The Middle District Association took its first 
action against the Reformers’ when in September, 
1833, it disfellowshiped Paineville for holding 
“the pecularities of Alexander Campbell." Almost 
two years later, August, 18355, this Association 
took its last action against the "Campbellites" 
when Chestnut Hill Church, Nottoway, was excluded 
"in consequence of having identified herself with 
those who have embraced the pecularities of Alex- 
ander Campbell." 5 

Within a few.months after the "Dover Decree" 
was adopted, Black Creek, Hanover; Grafton, York; 
Bruington, King and Queen; Mangohick, King William; 
and Fredericksburg, divided. In other churches 
Reformers were excluded. The next’ session of the 
Dover Association following the "Decree" took place 
in September, 1833. The first item of business was 
a reading of the "Decree." John Daingerfield (1800-7?) 
of Mathews Church sought without success to have 
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the ban rescinded. Peter Ainslie appeared, asked 
to be heard inhis own defense, and withdrew. After 
some discussion it was agreed tohearhim "in defence 
of the injury whichhe alleges to have been inflicted 
onhim by the resolutions adopted by the last Associ- 
ation,"76 but with the proviso that he could be si- 
lenced at the pleasure of the Association. He re- 
fused to agree to this condition and consequently 
did not appear. 78 

During the session, Upper College, Lower College 
and Mangohick in King William, and Chickahominy in 
Hanover, were excluded for having adopted the Refor- 
mation. Emmaus, Mathews County, and Cheesecake, 
York County, were permitted to withdraw. A regular 
minority of Grafton was recognized as the Grafton 
Baptist Church. A letter remonstrating against the 
"Decree"! received from James City was rejected and 
a committee was appointed to visit and inquire into 
the condition of that Church, 9 

In 1835, the Dover Association excluded Dover 
Church in Goochland and dissolved Ground Squirrel 
in Hanover on account of their having gone over to 
the Reformers.80 In the same year, by enlisting 
the aid of inactive members , 81 the Reformers, in- 
cluding the minister, John Daingerfield, were ex- 
cluded from Mathews Church.82 The regulars withdrew 
from Lower College in 1835 and formed what was to 
become Colosse. Emmaus Church in Mathews rejoined 
the Association.83 Inthe same year other re-align- 
ments took place. 

The Albemarle Association, inthe foothills of 
the Blue Ridge, was the last Virginia Baptist organ- 
ization to be affected materially by reform. About 
1834, R. L. Coleman, minister of the Charlottesville 
Church, became actively interested in Campbell's 
ideas. By the summer of 1835 he and several other 
Albemarle preachers were positively identified with 
the Reformation. The Charlottesville congregation 
divided in December, 1835.84 When the Albemarle 
Association met in 1836 it approved the separation 
and withdrew its fellowship from Coleman, James W, 
Goss, and James W. Poindexter, ministers, and from 
Concord Church near Scottsville.®° The Baptist 
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church at Stony Point split that year and the one 
at Free Union in 1837. 

According toanon-partisan observer who wrote 
during those closing months of separation, the "pre- 
cise distinction between the regular Baptists and 
the Reformers, called the disciples of Christ," was 
not "in all cases drawn." He said that the Discip- 
les were not "so systematically arrayed as to af- 
ford any accuracy in their statistics, either as 
to the number of teachers, congregations, meeting- 
houses, &c.'' Although attempts were being made 
"for a better arrangement" of their affairs, 'The 
increase of new members, for the last two or three 
years, has been so great that it has not been pos- 
sible to keep pace with the demand for preachers, 
meeting-houses, &c.'"'87 
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The Christians 


While east of the Blue Ridge the Virginia Dis- 
ciples of Christ owe their origins almost exclusively 
to the Reformation among the Baptists, inthe great 
Valley west of the Blue Ridge the foundations were 
established by the Christians, or "old Christians," 
as the Reformers called them, who ante-dated the 
Campbell movement. In the 1830's a portion of the 
Christians in the Shenandoah Valley, and most, if 
not all, of themin the remainder of the region be- 
tween the Blue Ridge and the Alleghenies gradually 
conformed with respect to gospel proclamation and 
practice to that of the Reformers anda fusion of the 
two groups occurred, 

The Christians represented three streams of 
diverse origin which had assumeda loose connection 
by the time the Reformers arose among the Baptists. 
The first Christian church had originated in 1794 
at Surry C. H., Virginia, from a resistance move- 
ment against the autocracy of "Bishop" Asbury in 
the Methodist Church, James O'Kelly and a num- 
ber of others in Virginia and North Carolina with- 
drew from that denomination in 1792 and in 1794 
formed "The Christian Church," Independent of the 
"O'Kellyite" action, Elias Smith and Abner Jones, 
Baptist ministers of New England began organizing 
Christian Churches in 1801. Soon there were such 
churches in Canada, New York and Pennsylvania. Grow- 
ing out of the excesses of frontier revivalism in 
1803, Barton W. Stone and four other ministers with- 
drew fromthe jurisdiction of the Presbyterian Synod 
of Kentucky and organized the independent Spring- 
field Presbytery. The next year, 1804, at Cane Ridge 
this organization decreed its own dissolution in a 
document known as the "Last Will and Testament," 
and the name Christian was adopted by the brethren, 
Rapid expansion took place in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Ohio and Indiana. 

These three groups, emerging independently 
from divergent sources asa result of varying causes, 
Soon recognized their similarities and an informal 
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fellowship developed. There was no denominational 
machinery whereby an official union might be effected. 
Each congregation was sovereign; no preacher had 
authority over another.! The Christians "had no 
rules but the scriptures, and all truly converted 
people, who were not bound to any particular sect 
or party, all who tookthe scriptures as their rule, 
the Lord Jesus for their head and ruler, and his 
spirit for their guide and comforter, they esteemed 
as beinginthe Christian Church; . . "= With this 
positionasa base, the travel of itinerant preach- 
ers from one group to another and the wide circu- 
lation of journals across regional lines, soon cre- 
ateda feeling of oneness among all the Christians. 

In the West, Barton W. Stone, whohad long been 
a prominent Christian preacher, began editing The 
Christian Messenger in 1826. This monthly periodi- 
cal was circulated extensively in Kentucky, Tenn- 
essee, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and other western 
states. Consequently, Stone's influence was widened 
and his prestige increased considerably. He and 
Alexander Campbell had met for the first time in 
1824. They were both impressed by the similarity 
of their pleas for simple New Testament Christianity. 
In the first issue of his Christian Messenger, Stone 
began a series of articles onthe unity of all Chris- 
tians. These articles and the growing acquaintance 
and sympathy between the Western Christians and Re- 
formers led to a number of consultations between 
their leaders at various points in Kentucky. Final- 
ly, at a meeting in Lexington on January 1, 1832, 
prominent representatives of both groups agreed 
unanimously to unite. 

Since neither fellowship possessed machinery 
whereby this union could be accomplished, a fusion 
could take place only by going to the churches and 
persuading them to unite. "Raccoon" John Smith for 
the Reformers and John Rogers for the Christians 
went out as a team to carry this message to the 
churches. Campbell in the Harbinger and Stone in 
the Messenger supported it. Within three years the 
groups in the West had accomplished their union. 

For the most part, only individuals and congre- 
gations among the Christians influenced either per- 
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sonally or editorially by Stone took part in 
this amalgamation. His influence was strongest in 
the Western states and in the great Valley of Vir- 
ginia. The Northeastern Christians and those in the 
South were influenced little by Stone and consequent~— 
ly to only asmall degree were affected by the merger 
with the Reformers.4 They tightened their organi~ 
zation and continued to exist for about a hundred 
years as the Christian Church denomination, or Chris- 
tian G€onnection, until they united with the Congre- 
gationalists in 1931 to become the Congregational 
Christian Church,°® 


The Shenandoah Valley 


William Lamphier, a Christian preacher of Alex- 
andria, wrote the New England leader, Elias Smith, 
April 25, 1809, to give him an account of the West- 
ern brethren led by Barton Stone. Incidentally,he 
mentioned, "There has been a church of seventeen 
members gathered lately in Shenandoah County, (Virg.) 
and the De es are still flattering, very flat- 
tering."'"° This church was probably Walnut Springs, 
which was organized in 1808 at Strasburg, took the 
name Christian, and agreed to have no rule of faith 
and practice other than the Bible.’ It became the 
hub about which the activity of the Christians in 
the upper valley centered. 

It is probable that Jonathan Foster and Joseph 
Sidebottom organized the congregation, They were 
the first Christians tovisit it. Former Methodists 
and associates of O'Kelly, they ‘were not altogether 
clear of creeds, catechisms, confessions of faith 
and traditions of men."8 In 1809, Frederick Plummer 
visited the congregation and was the first "who as- 
serted among us and maintained that neither sprink- 
ling nor pouring was the one baptism mentioned in 
the scriptures, and though he met with some opposi- 
tion, many by searching the scriptures were convinced 
of the truth and were baptized."9 In 1810, John 
Mavity of Kentucky, probably an associate of Barton 
Stone, preached for Walnut Springs, 10 

In October, 1811, Elias Smith, the leader of the 
New England Christians, traveled by carriage with Jos- 
eph Thomas (the "Pilgrim") to Caroline County where 
he met William Guirey and several other preachers,!1 
Apparently some of the Shenandoah Christians heard 
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him on this occasion. In June, 1812, "the chris- 
tian brethren in Shenandoah county, Virginia, about 
one hundred miles west of Washington City, wrote, 
requesting me /Smith/ to visit them in August, to 
preach the gospel among them,""12 Smith, then living 
in Philadelphia, was away from home twenty-four days 
and preached twenty-eight times in compl ying with 
the request of the Shenandoah brethren. 3 David 
Stickley (1780-1857), the principal leader at Wal- 
nut Springs, two years later became agent for 
Smith's Herald,14 

Among the early preachers who visited Walnut 
Springs was Robert F, Ferguson, He became acquaint- 
ed with the congregation in 1812 and in 1821 moved 
his family to Shenandoah County. There he taught 
school and ministered to Walnut Springs and the 
other Christian congregations which had been organ- 
ized in the vicinity.1° Christy Sine (1789-1858) 
also was connected with Walnut Springs. He was or- 
dained there October 24, 1824, and became active 
among the Christians in nearby Hampshire County .16 

Barton Stone's Christian Messenger in 1828 
began to receive correspondence from the brethren 
in Shenandoah and Hampshire Counties. Christy Sine 
was the agent for the Messenger in the section in 
1828. Occasional communications fromhim to Stone 
appeared in the journal beginning in 1829, In Jan- 
uary of that year, Sine reported that a considerable 
revival was taking place within his bounds.18 In 
October, he wrote that recently a church of about 
thirty members had been planted near his residence 
and another of twelve members had been organized 
six miles west of Winchester.19 

From shenandoah County, ina letter dated April 
16, 1829, Thomas Cotterill wrote Stone that a four 
or five days conference of elders from that section 
was scheduled to take place at Walnut Springs school- 
house.*9 Cotterill had been ordained at Walnut 
Springs in 1824 by Robert Ferguson, Joseph Thomas 
(the "Pilgrim") and two other ministers.@! By 1832, 
six of the most prominent members of Walnut Springs 
were subscribers to Barton Stone's journal. These 
were Elder Robert F. Ferguson, David Stickley, 
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Joseph Watson, Peter Boyer, R. Walton and I, Shull,=2 

By 1833, a Christian church had been organ- 
ized at Narrow Passage,“’and inthat year Zion con- 
gregation at Mauertown was established.@4 In addi- 
tion to these and probably other congregations there 
were also scattered groups of unorganized Christians 
in Shenandoah County--nuclei around whom churches 
could be built.@5 One of the last Christian con- 
ferences, local meetings for the purpose of fellow- 
ship and mutual edification, which occurred prior 
to the union of many of these brethren with the Re- 
formers of Eastern Virginia, took place at Narrow 
Passage in October, 1833. 

Stone's editorial influence, coupled with the 
proximity of the Reformers across the Blue Ridge, 
in 1835 effected a union of a considerable portion 
of the Christians in the Shenandoah and Hampshire 
Counties with the Disciples in Eastern Virginia, 
James Henshall (1807-67), newly elected general 
evangelist of the Disciples in Eastern Virginia, 
wrote Alexander Campbell in September, 18355, that 
he had met Ferguson néar Williamsport, Maryland, 
and went with him to the Valley of Virginia, "to a 
big meeting in Shenandoah County. I have known 
brother F. five years. Hewasa preacher among the 
Christians, but he has come wholly into the refor- 
mation--not theoretically, like many, but practic- 
ally. . . . There are a great many in these parts 
who love the truth, and are determined to practice 
it. They are forming themselves into bodies to break 
the loaf each first day; .. ."27 

While not all the Christians united with the Dis- 
ciples, asignificant proportion did so. The influ- 
ence of Ferguson and Sine in the area was undoubt- 
edly a substantial factor in this action. Walnut 
Springs, Zion, and Narrow Passage were three of the 
congregations in Shenandoah County involved in the 
coalescence, Sine convinced Sandy Ridge and a part 
of Timber Ridge, Hampshire County, and Ebenezer, 
Frederick County, of the wisdom of this new rela- 
tionship. In addition, there were probably a con- 
Siderable number of scattered and unorganized Chris-= 
tians in Hampshire and Shenandoah involved in the 
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change of fellowship.“8 After a decade of oppor- 
tunity to evangelize and grow, the editor of the 
Disciple State journal was still able to assert in 
1846 that most of the Valley Disciples had been 
members of the Christian Church,29 

The widespread adherance of the Valley Chris- 
tians to their Disciple brethren forced the "old 
sides," those who preferred to remain in fellowship 
with the Northeastern and Southern Christians, to 
reorganize the old Valley Conference. This did not 
take place until August, 1840. The old Conference 
in which Sine and Ferguson had participated was 
organized on the principle of an "advisory council" 
with no judicial or legislative powers, However, 
in 1840, the antagonists of reformation, according 
to Sine, "were trying to push me and others to. one 
side, for preaching the old Jerusalem doctrine,"9 

The members of the new Virginia Central Con- 
ference mutually agreed to unite in a conferential 
capacity with the understanding "that when we indiv- 
idually shall teach or preach a system of doctrine 
contrary to the doctrine as taught by the society 
known by the name of Christian, .. » SO as to 
produce divisionorscism . . . that we will peace- 
fully withdraw our membership from the Conference. nol 
In spite of this, Sine, and possibly others, con- 
tinued for almost another decade to labor both a- 
mong the Christians whohad adopted the Reformation 
and among the "old sides,'""92 


The Roanoke and New River Valleys 


[The work in the lower Valley in the neighbor- 
hood of the Roanoke and New Rivers was largely an 
extension of that in the Shenandoah, Joseph Thomas 
(the "Pilgrim'") who had been received into the fel- 
lowship of the Christians by James O'Kelly in North 
Carolina, 9% had traveled among the Christians in 
Kentucky where he met Stone.34 Immersed and ordain- 
ed by the Northeastern Christians,5° he was among 
the most active preachers in the neighborhood of 
Walnut Springs in Shenandoah, %6 and preached in the 
New River country as early as 1808.5?His continued 
itineraries in this area planted the early Chris- 
tian churches there. 
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It was on such an itinerant journey through 
Southwest Virginia that Thomas preached at GilesC.H. 
on December 20, 1818. Landon Duncan, an ordained 
Baptist minister of the New River Association, was 
in the audience. At about the same time Duncan read 
Thomas! sermon "Emblem of Christian Union." He be- 
came convinced of the truth of the principles about 
which Thomas had spoken and written, and soon con- 
verted Thomas Kirk, another Baptist preacher of the 
same Association. These two men "mutually agreed 
to advocate arefformation from party names and rules, 
which have a tendency to divide and keep asunder 
the flock and Church of Christ; which according to 
the New Testament, should be one in name, principle, 
and practice ."'"38 

Not long afterward, the church of which Duncan 
and Kirk were members’ sent the following query to 
a meeting of the New River Association, "What is 
the most appropriate name given among men whereby 
the Disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ shall be 
called?"' Kirk and Duncan were appointed delegates 
of the Walker's Creek Baptist Church, of which they 
were members, to the meeting of the Association, 
but were unable to attend, 

Duncan gave the afore-mentioned query to John 
Howard, adelegate fromthe nearby New River Church, 
In addition, convinced that no answer to the ques- 
tion from the Association would alter his views, 
he wrote a personal letter to that body concerning 
the proposed "refformation,'"' This letter he en- 
trusted to Howard with instructions not to present 
it until after the question fromthe Walker's Creek 
Church had been answered. These instructions were 
not followed. The committee appointed to arrange 
the business for the Association received the query 
and upon learning that Duncan had also written a 
letter, demanded it of Howard, The committee rep- 
resented these communications to be of little con- 
sequence, and neither was brought before the Associ- 
ation, They were handed over to the delegates from 
the Meadow Creek Baptist Church, of which the Wal- 
Ker's Creek Churchwas a branch, Meadow Creek Church 
was instructed to look into the matter and adjust 
it according to the rules of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, 
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On August 7, 1819, acommittee from the mother 
church met in a home on Walker's Creek to examine 
the matter, Meanwhile, in July, Duncan had entered 
on the records of the Walker's Creek Church a protest 
of this investigation. He and Kirk had publicly 
renounced every prevailing sectarian name and party 
rule. The first work of the investigating committee 
was to inquire of Duncan his reasons for dissent. 
He brought forward seven such reasons, or articles, 
known as the "Landon Duncan Document,''39 

In the "Document" Duncan asserted that the name 
Baptist was "Not after Christ" but was a "party" 
name, According to him, asa party the Baptists had 
made rules which "prohibited liberty of conscience" 
to their members by preventing them "from holding 
persons of another denomination in fellowship, or 
communing with them," and by "prohibiting an invita- 
tion" to commune being given to members of other 
denominations. The "Document" objected to delegate 
associations designed for the purpose of enforcing 
"any rule''and perpetuating "traditional doctrine." 
Duncan found "no authority under the Gospel, for 
forming and supporting creeds, covenants, articles, 
&e. &&. made by fallible men," 

On the positive side, Duncan asserted that he 
believed there was "but ONE true Church, which is 
the body of Christ, and believe it wrong to support 
an arty name, or rule, as they create divisions, 
and destroy Christ's rule in the administration." 
The Church should be universal, bear the name Chris- 
tian, and be governed exclusively by Christ's law. 
In conclusion, Duncan stated, "I believe an improve- 
ment from the present confused, disorderedand di- 
vided state of the Church is necessary, and can be 
made in religion, and in tender’ conscience have 
dissented, and now hold all the faithful in every 
sect brethren in Christ,"40 

These propositions produced a lengthy debate, 
which ended with the committee's interrogating 
separately each member of the Walker's Creek branch 
to determine whether or not they were of the same 
mind and principle as when entering the said Meadow 
Creek Baptist Church, or whether they were with 
Brother Duncan. Four out of ten members were with 
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Duncan, These were organizedasa "Christian body." 
In the same month Landon Duncan preached at James 
French's on Wolfe Creek. He had three converts. In 
September, 1819, the seven Christian brethren met 
together and decided to act inconcert and assemble 
in a social capacity every three months. The place 
of meeting was to alternate between the Walker's 
Creek and Wolfe's Creek neighborhoods. On August 
19, 1820, the two groups began to act separately as 
two churches. They practiced foot washing, elected 
deacons and licensed men to preach.4 

These brethren on New River were not isolated 
from the other Christians inthe Valley. In August, 
1821, Elder Landon Duncan read a letter to the 
church written by Elder Joseph Thomas which required 
Duncan to attend a "General Conference" in Rocking- 
ham County in September. The congregation made a 
collection to send Duncan to this gathering .4¢ Be- 
tween 1818 and 1828, a number of Christian preach- 
ers visited the New River area, Among these were 
John and Henry Williams, Samuel Kyle, John and Sam- 
uel Rogers (1789-1877), George Thomas, William Lane, 
and Thomas and George Adams .45 

George Adams, a Christian preacher from the 
"West" ( probably Kentucky or Ohio), visited Giles 
about 1825. He remained with the brethren until 
about 1830, when he returned West. He labored prin- 
cipally in Sinking Creek Valley, in the neighbor- 
hood of Antioch (Gravel Hill) and organized several 
churches, 44 

About 1826, the brothers Samuel and John Rogers, 
associates of Barton Stone from Ohio and Kentucky, 
made a tour of Virginia. They spent some days in 
Giles laboring with Duncan and Adams. The Rogers 
brothers called Duncan and Adams "godly men" who 
“Nat their own charges, were giving a portion of 
their time to the work of the Lord." The cause had 
declined considerably. In some of the churches "the 


light seemed to have been altogether extinguished." 
The Rogerses "reorganized a few congregations; re- 


claimed many backsliders, and witnessed the conver- 
Sion of many souls to God."' Samuel Rogers was of the 
opinion that their visit toGiles "was just in time 
to save many from a hopeless state of apostasy.''49 
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The Rogerses must have been the link whereby 
the brethren in Giles County came into direct con- 
tact with Barton W. Stone. Stone announced in the 
August, 1827, number of The Christian Messenger, 
"From a worthy brother in Giles county, Virginia, 
we have just received a letter stating that there 
were six Christian Churches in that county, con- 
taining about two hundred members. Of these we had 
no accounts before. .. . "46 Probably this corre- 
Spondent was Parker Lucas, who beginning in the 
previous February had become an agent for the Mes- 
senger in Giles County .47 LucaS was an associate 
of Landon Duncan. | 

By 1830 these congregations were holding con- 
ferences. On September 11, 1830, "The brethren 
called Christians" from the several churches in 
Giles County assembled at the new meeting house on 
Hand's Creek, Monroe County. The elders and brethren 
of the host church received the visitors after their 
"pastor" read the fifteenth chapter of Acts. The 
"pastor" then read 1 Corinthians 14, which was re- 
garded as directionto the assembly to conduct bus- 
iness in decency and order. Upon the conclusion of 
these preliminaries the "pastor" left the chair and 
Elder Elisha Beller was called as moderator. 

Inquiry into the condition of the several 
churches revealed their characteristics. They all 
had "been planted by Elders inthe church of Christ, 
set apart to the work of the Ministry, by prayer 
and fasting, and the laying on of hands of the 
Presbytery."' Their only master was Christ and their 
only law for faith and government was the Scriptures. 
Each congregation possessed deacons, andwhere there 
was no elder ina congregation the deacon or deacons 
exercised the oversight. 

The "stationary elders" who labored in the area 
were Elisha Beller, Thomas Kirk and Landon Duncan, 
The unordained preachers were Isaac Scott, Nicholas 
Carper, Isaac Harless , Parker Lucas, Charles Cummins 
and Joseph Standly. In all, there were190 Chris- 
tians in the churches of the conference. It was 
resolved that Elder Barton W. Stone be requested 
to publish the proceedings of this meeting in the 
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Messenger. Landon Duncan, who servedas clerk, fur- 
nished them to Stone, who complied with the request 38 

In August, 1831, another such meeting took 
place. The Clover Hollow Church of Christ, meeting 
in the house of Brother Moses Adkins, Sinking Creek, 
Giles County, received the brethren from the other 
churches. Thomas Kirk served as moderator and Dun- 
can, as clerk. Isaac Scott of Clover Hollow congre- 
gation and Parker Lucas of the church on Sinking 
Creek (Lucas Memorial) were setapart as elders. 
The question was posed to the conference as to wheth- 
er or not deacons scripturally could be permitted to - 
baptize. It was agreed that they could. Again Stone 
was requested to publish the proceedings.49 

The apparent unanimity exhibited by these con- 
ferences seems to have veiled some internal discord 
which impeded effective evangelism, Parker Lucas 
and perhaps’ others believed that a "unanimity of 
religious sentiment" was necessary to Christian 
union; another element seems not to have been in 
sympathy with this position.°9 In the same manner — 
as their brethren inthe West, the New River Chris- 
tians were accused of being unitarians. Though this 
charge was denied, according to the Reformers "they 
Speculated too much on the subject of the Godhead" 
and were not in agreement among themselves with re- 
spect tothe subject. At least two "parties" exist- 
ed among them. "One had one theory, and the other 
had another." According to R. Lindsay Coleman 
(1807-80) and James W. Goss (1812-70), the first 
Disciples from east of the Blue Ridge to visit the 
section, in 1840, "They were about as much sectarian 
as the Baptists,--all standing inthe need of refor- 
mation."ol 

This condition of expansion, consolidation and 
contention existed when Chester Bullard (1809-93) 
joined the Christians. He was to become the pre-em- 
inent influence among them and toserve as the inter- 
mediary in uniting them with the Reformers in East- 
ern Virginia. In 1830, Bullard began the study of 
medicine withDr. D. J. Chapman near New River White 
Sulphur Springs.92 He attended the monthly meet- 
ings of the Wolfe Creek congregation at the home of 
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Landon Duncan and was "called on to participate in 
the religious services."°93 Bullard requested Duncan 
to baptize him. Duncan was reluctant to do so be- 
cause Bullard didnot entirely agree with the Chris- 
tians. Bullard seems to have had some controversy 
with both George Adams and Parker’ Lucas at this 
early date. However, Duncan finally decided to ad- 
minister the ordinance with the understanding, in 
Dr. Bullard's own words, "that I should preach my 
convictions, though somewhat divergent fromhis own 
and those of Barton W. Stone, with whom he had af- 
filiated." This took place on December 11, 1830, 
near the residence of Parker Lucas in Sinking Creek 
Valley. Bullard preached his first sermon that 
night .o4 

Although he completed his medical studies in 
1831 and became a practicing physician, he increas- 
ingly became more interested in and devoted a great- 
er amount of time to religion. In the spring of 1834 
Landon Duncan and the other Christians ordained 
Chester Bullard to the ministry. Duncan in December 
of that year wrote of Bullard, "He is a young man 
of promising parts--it is said that the sectari- 
ans are much opposed to him." While residing at 
Christiansburg in 1834 Bullard planted his first 
church,95 

Meanwhile, the Christians in Giles, Monroe and 
what was to become Craig, had become aware of the 
union of Christians and Reformers in the West and 
were regularly corresponding through and contrib- 
uting to The Gospel Advocate, This journal was pub- 
lished at Georgetown, and later at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, by John T. Johnson and Dr. B. F. Hall. John- 
son had formerly beenaco-editor with Stone of The 
Christian Messenger and had been one of the leading 
Christians who spoke on behalf of union of Chris- 
tians and Reformers at the famous Lexington union 
meeting of January 1, 1852. Dr. B.F.Hall had 
accompanied Alexander and Thomas Campbell] on their 
tour to Eastern Virginia in 1833 and had been a 
principal speaker at the Richmond general meeting. 
Duncan in a communication dated December 15, 18354, 
which appeared in the January, 1835, number of the 
Advocate reported that he and Lucas had baptized 
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sixteen since the previous August .© On December 
15, 1835, Lucas reported to the readers of the 
Advocate that in the last few months, he, Isaac Scott 
and Chester Bullard had baptized a total of fifty- 
eight persons.9°? Duncan was a regular contributor 
of articles to this journal during 1836,98 

In the meanwhile Dr. Bullard was gaining in 
popularity and influence among the old Christians 
of Giles County inthe Sinking Creek Valley and had 
planted new churches in Montgomery and Roanoke Coun- 
ties. His relationship with the more experienced 
Christian leaders became strained. Eventually Dun- 
can and Lucas became alienated from the Doctor.°9 
For some months, probably in 18356, the Christians 
influenced by Bullard seem to have existed as an 
independent fellowship. A schism_had taken place 
between Bullard's associates and the Duncan-Lucas 
led group that was connected with Stone and Camp- 
bell. Their enemies’ began to call them "Bullard- 
ites."60 probably in 1836 and certainly by 1837 
Dr. Bullard recognized the similarity of his ideas 
to those of Alexander Campbell and began to corre- 
spond with the Reformers of Eastern Virginia, 61 Soon 
he was in fellowship with the same people whom his 
old associates, Duncan and Lucas, recognized as 
brethren. Consequently, by about 1840 a reconcil- 
iation had been effected between the Duncan and 
Bullard factions and virtually all the Christians 
in Monroe, Giles, Montgomery, Pulaski, Roanoke and 
what was to become Craig Counties had become a part 
of the Virginia Brotherhood of Disciples, 62 


The Holston and Watauga Valleys 


Unlike other sections of the Valley, the mess- 
age of the Christians seems to have been introduced 
in the border counties of Tennessee and Virginia 
directly from Kentucky. Jeriel Dodge (1788-1843), 
a product of Severn's Valley Baptist Church in Har- 
den County, Kentucky, 3was probably the first Chris- 
tian preacher in the section. While a Baptist min- 
ister inthe Blue Grass State he seems to have come 
under the influence of Barton W. Stone and his asso- 
ciates,64 As early as 1817 he was laboring in Wash- 
ington County, Virginia. He lived for a time at 
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Blountville, Sullivan County, Tennessee, and then 
bought land on Boone's Creek, Washington County, 
Tennessee, 99 

Dodge was later joined by James Miller (1798- 
1874), another Baptist minister who had been ordain- 
ed by and associated with Barton W. Stone in Ohio, 66 
Miller obtained a letter of dismissal from Sinking 
Creek Baptist Church in Washington County, Tennes- 
see, on April 16, 1825, because that congregation 
refused to admit a woman who had been baptized by 
Dodge.67 In 1826, he was active in Carter County. 
Apparently between 1826 and 1829 Miller conducted 
a great revival on Boone's Creek in Washington 
County, Tennessee, Many convertscame from Buffalo 
Ridge and Sinking Creek Baptist Churches anda Chris- 
tian church was organized, 68 

Across the line, near Estillville, Scott 
County, Virginia, lived another preacher, Klder 
R. M. Shankland. He began to proclaim the Chris- 
tiain position about 1822, During the summer and 
winter of 1828 a Christian church of about one hun- 
dred members was constituted by him.69 at Abingdon 
in adjoining Washington County, Virginia, Samuel 
Bailey and James Fitzpatrick were serving in 1828 
as agents for Barton Stone's Christian Messenger, 
as was Dr. Shankland at Estillville. 

These Christians along the Virginia-Tennessee 
border were one cooperative fellowship. At least 
as early as August 17, 1829, "The Christian Church" 
met in a conference at Boone's Creek meeting house, 
The elders present were Jeriel Dodge, James Miller, 
Dr. Robert M, Shankland, John Wallace and William 
Slaughter, Jr. In the Holston-Watauga area there 
were 472 Christians. 

The next year, August 16, 1830, the conference 
took place at the North Fork of the Holston (Corner 
House), Washington County, Virginia. With the ex- 
ception of Miller, the same elders were present as 
had been the previous year. In addition, two unor- 
dained preachers, David and James Duncan, attended, 
The next meeting was appointed for Shell's meeting 
house, Sullivan County, in August, 1831, ¢2 

On August 23, 1832, the conference took place 
at Buffalo Creek (now Milligan College), Carter 
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County, Tennessee. The next annual meeting was ap- 
pointed for August, 1833, at Boone's Creek Church. 
James Miller prepared the report of the proceedings 
for publication.’3 John Wright (1790-1876) had be- 
come an important figure in the conference by this 
time. Wright, dismissed from the Sinking Creek Bap- 
tist Church in 1830, unitedwith fuffalo on June 24, 
1832,74 and was ordained there in that year by James 
Miller and David Duncan,/9 

The highlights of the meetings of the confer- 
ences were reported to Elder Barton Stone and ap- 
peared in The Christian Messenger. Stone's editor- 
ial influence and personal connection with Dodge and 
Miller must have been considerable factors in effect- 
ing a union by 1833 of most, if not all,the Chris- 
tians of this conference with the Reformers. ’® The 
first personal contact the Tennessee~Virginia Chris- 
tians seem to have had with their brethren to the 
east was inthe winter of 1839-40 when Chester Bull- 
ard visited them. He called Wright, Miller, and 
Shankland "good strong men." He was well received 
and inthe summer of 1840 James Miller returned the 
visit and labored for a time in Bullard's field. 78 
The annual conference which the Christians held was 
probably the direct antecedent and embraced essen- 
tially the same area as what at least as early as 
1843 was called the East Tennessee and Western Vir- 
ginia Co-operation, 
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Tidewater 


The Disciples of Tidewater were especially 
noted for their culture, wealth and education. The 
brethren had elected to adopt a simple and reason- 
able, though unpopular, Scriptural plan of salva- 
tion; the popular mystical and experimental relig- 
ion of the predominant Methodist and Baptist denom- 
inations was repudiated. Jn the process many Dis- 
ciples suffered persecution and the severe pangs of 
separation from old and dear institutions and 
friends. There appear to have been few defections 
in this section--even as a result of Dr, Thomas'! 
heresy--on the part of those who gladly received 
the news of the restoration of the New Testament 
church. The causes of evangelism, education and 
missions were liberally provided for in Tidewater, 
where a high standard of Christian statesmanship 
was exhibited throughout the ante-bellum period. 

With few exceptions, the Tidewater brethren 
emerged from the Dover Association as a result of 
Alexander Campbell's editorial or personal influ- 
ence. In his initial contacts of 1825 and 1829-30 
he made warm personal friends. His circle of friends 
and acquaintances was widened during the years after 
the separation from the Baptists when he visited 
the "lower country" in 1833, 1838,7 1840,° 1842,4 
1845,5 1853, 1855,” 1857,8 1859 and 1861.2 on 
these trips he preached on one or more occasions at 
Fredericksburg, Antioch,Rappahannock, Newtown, Bet- 
hesda (Gethsemane), Sycamore (Seventh Street), Deep 
Run, Williamsburg (at Bruton Parish Church and at 
the old powder magazine, then housing the Baptist 
church), Yorktown, Grafton, Hampton, Corinth, Jeru- 
salem, Mangohick, Smyrna, Olive’ Branch, Cattail, 
Aylett, Acquinton, and Sparta. 

The Dover Association blamed the development 
of the Reformation within its bounds not only upon 
Campbell; his ministerial "adherents" represented 
a considerable factor.19 Where a preacher came out 
in favor of reform the cause was likely to prosper. 
Only six of the most prominent Reformer ministers 
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were singled out to become the "Dover iHeroes"-- 
Ainslie, a Scotsman who had been a member of a 
"Haldanean" church of Christ before he came to Vir- 
ginia; Henley, the dean of Tidewater Disciples"; 
DuVal, a graduate in medicine of the University of 
Pennsylvania; 12 Webber, whose father had been im- 
prisoned before the Revolution for preaching Bap- 
tist doctrine;14 Richards, who had been minister 
of Exol Church in King and Queen;14 and Atkinson, 
a schoolteacher in King William who was only 
a licentiate when excluded, but in 1833 seems to 
have become the first minister to be ordained by 
the newly separated Tidewater Disciples, 

Other Dover ministers who had adopted the Ref- 
ormation but were not named by the "Decree" includ- 
ed John Daingerfield, former schoolteacher and 
lawyer;16 Charles Talley, (1765--1847), who had 
long been seeking a church conforming to the New 
Testament and had begun preaching with the "0O'Kelly- 
ites,'' became convinced that immersion was Script- 
ual baptism, and had joined the Baptists;1? Kemp 
A. Elliott (?-1837), assistant pastor at Grafton;18 
James M, Bagby, excluded by opeful in 1828; George 
Adams, minister at Fredericksburg; R, fl. Whitaker, 
of Cheesecake, York; and Matthew Gayle of Emmaus, 
Mathews. Coupled with the unsurpassed power of 
Alexander Campbell, these were the men who locally 
brought the New Testament congregations into being 
in Tidewater Virginia. 


Caroline 


AS aresult of the labor of T. M. Henley, 
Antioch was organized with nine charter members 
near Bowling Green on January 1, 1832,19 By May, 
1832, the brethren were Tt os) a brick meeting 
house just south of Bowling Green. O When Alexander 
Campbell visited them in October, 1833, they had 
grown to about forty members, had one elder and were 
meeting weekly to "break the loaf of blessing ."1 
Antioch was affected by the "Thomasite" schism in 
the 1830's, but was revived by a meeting held there 
by R. L. Coleman in 1838, when "some of the most 
intelligent and wealthy people in that section" 
accepted the gospel ,22 About 1847, Antioch erected 
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a new house in Bowling Green and _ seems to have 
used both buildings until about 1854, when the 
village church began to be used exclusively .<3 

In 1837, Emmaus Church at Penola was organized 
as abranch of Antioch with seven members.“* During 
the winter the church met inan old schoolhouse and 
in the summer inan arbor until its house was erect- 
ed in 1839, when the congregation had grown to only 
fourteen members.*° The meeting house hada sloping 
floor, "singular in its construction" for that pe- 
made Lebanon Church was organized in 1843 near 
the Spotsylvania line. Albert R. Flippo gave the 


land for the building and was minister there for 


many years ee Caroline, withits three POP SPE SAUL One 


was a stronghold of the Disciples before the War, 
Elizabeth City 


In 1842, J. T. Walsh (1816-86), was employed 
to labor on the Peninsula and in Surry County by 
Hickory Neck, Grafton and Cheesecake. John B. Cary 
(1819-98), brilliant young proprietor of an academy, 
had been the only Disciple in Hampton up to 1842, 
Walsh's labors resulted in six additions there, 
In June, 1842, he reported that there were eight Dis-~ 
ciples inHampton, including twomembers of Grafton, 
who met every Lord's day to partake of the loaf. Cary 
regularly spoke for them. The sects had closed their 
doors to the brethren and were talking of an attempt 
to bar them from the courthouse. Consequently, the 
little band sought to erect a meeting house. To do 
so required approximately $1,000. Walsh, on their 
behalf, appealed to the brethren generally to assist 
in the endeavor.%9 In 1853, this group apparently 
was still meeting, though no house seems to have 
been erected. In that year G. W. Abell recorded, 
"There area few faithful devoted Disciples in this 
place /Mampton/, and, I think, with proper effort 
the standard of the cross might be plantedhere." 3l 


Essex 
Early in 1832 the Piscataway Baptist Church 
(now Mt.Zion) in Essex divided. The Reformers with- 
drew and formed Rappahannock Church. T. M. Henley 
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and John Richards, two of the "Dover Heroes" were 
the first elders at Rappahannock.%* In May, 1832 
Rappahannock was receiving bids for a brick house 
of worship which was soon built. This. ,Was re~ 
placed by another brick structure in 186l,. J. T. 
Walsh described the congregation in 1856, as "a 


large, wealthy, liberal, and intelligent body of 


Christians .'"39 
Hanover 


Chickahominy Church in Wanover, a short dis- 
tance from the Henrico line, was disfellowshiped 
in 1833 by the Dover Association for having adopted 
the Reformation. The regular members had withdrawn 
and formed Bethlehem Baptist Church. 96 Although 
Chickahominy had thirty members in 1848,°" it seems 
to have disappeared in the next decade. In the gen- 
eral vicinity of Chickahominy, at Winn's meeting 
house, a church was organized by 1839.98 In 1848 
it had twenty-seven members , 99 but later seems to 
have gone the way of Chickahominy. 

In 1833, Ground Squirrel, a new CON gE ee aaa 
was admitted to the Dover Association.*9 Matthew 
Webber seems to have had an influence there and by 
June, 1835, had persuaded the brethren to appoint 
elders and to begin breaking bread each Lord's day. 
As a result, Ground Squirrel was dropped from the 
rolls of the Dover Association in the fall of 1835 
and became a church of Christ.4¢ 

The Black Creek Church suffered much from dis- 
sension in the early 1830's, Finally, just after 
the "Dover Decree" was adopted, on November 24, 1832, 
Charles Talley, its pastor, and eight other Reform- 
ers withdrew and formed a church at Bethesda, one 
of the two meeting houses used by Black Creek,45 
Bethesda grew under Talley's leadership, numberin 
about one hundred members by the fall of 1833,4 
and continued throughout the period to be one of 
the strongest churches of Christ in Eastern Virginia. 
The congregation's membership was decimated by the 
War and about 1868 its meeting house was burned. 4° 
The churchscattered, declined and almost disappeared 
before the new Gethsemane building was erected for 
its use in 1870.46 
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Erected 1729, Slash was one of the oldest frame 
church buildings inthe State. After the disappear- 
ance of the Anglican Church the house was used as 
common property by all denominations. The Discip- 
les began preaching there as early as 1840, when 
they were bitterly contested by the Methodists, who 
also used the building.4? In June, 1842, James M. 
Bagby constituted a congregation of ten at Slash. 
No officers were ordainedat that time, since Baghy 
advised the church to appoint elders and deacons 
pro-tem until their qualifications were proven.48 

At Independence a church of six or seven mem- 
bers was organized about January, 1837. This con- 
gregation had grown to thirty in number by June, 
1839, when the editor of the State paper wrote, 
"With the Disciples at Independence we _ rejoice, 
knowing how hard they have had to fight for their 
existence.'"49 Zion Church near Beaverdam was organ- 
ized about 1846°9 as a result of preaching which 
took place in "Captain Thompson's yard." In 1850 
the brethren erected a meeting house, which was 
turned over to the colored Disciples in 1896, when 
another Zion church was erected near the railroad. 
Albert R. Flippo was minister at Zion during most 
of the ante-bellum period.°l 


Henrico 


There were inthe First Baptist Church of Rich- 
mond as early as 1826 enough readers of The Chris- 
tian Baptist "to paralyze and impede the progress 
of everything good," according to William Crane of 
the Second Church.°2 By early 1832 the Reformers 
in the First Church had increased to the point that 
when Thomas Campbell arrived in Richmond on Janu- 
ary 5, Pastor John Kerr reluctantly was compelled 
toallowthe Reformer to preach,53 James B. Taylor, 
minister of the Second Church wrote on January 13, 
", . eThe First Church is in great confusionat this 
time. The principles of Mr. Campbell have so far 
prevailed that itis supposed there is a large ma- 
jority who cleave to him. It is thought a division 
will be the consequence. .. .'"9°4 <A controversy 
arose between Kerr and the Reformers regarding 
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Campbell's use of the meeting house on Sunday morn- 
ing, January 22: Campbell preached at the Capitol. 
This was counted an offense against the church and 
the "Campbellites" were asked to withdraw.°° 

Finally, on February 20 or 21, sixty-seven mem- 
bers including the clerk, three of the six deacons, 
and a majority of the trustees withdrew and, with 
a few exceptions, united to form a church of Christ 
on March 2, 1832.96 Immediately the Disciples set 
about raising money toerect a meeting house. A lot 
was secured contiguous to the city hall andthe Cap- 
itol on Eleventh Street between Marshall and Broad. 
A two story brick building was begun in 1832.97 
Worship took place there the next year. The build- 
ing was called Sycamore after the tree which threw 
"its refreshing shade over the entrance to its 
doors ..'t98 ~ 

Dr. John Thomas became "evangelist" in Rich: 
mond in 1834. The division which he engineered 
‘throughout the State was especially felt in the 
capital. By April, 1837, the church was left with- 
out elders, some "trying scenes" had taken place 
and Sycamore's membership had greatly diminished.°9 
So terrific was the impact of this discord that at. 
one time the church was reported tobe dead. O after 
the Paineville reconciliation, Thomas' sympathizers 
returned and in 1839 James iienshall was able to 
write, "The church is now in good condition, the 
brethren have gained confidence again in each other, 
and we trust the spirit of strife has taken its de- 
parture forever."61 During the last two decades 
before the War, Sycamore again rose to a place of 
leadership among Virginia congregations. In 1872, 
a new house was erected on the corner of Grace and 
Seventh Streets and the congregation changed its 
name to Seventh Street Christian Church, 92 

In 1861, the Sycamore brethren attempted the 
first of the extensions of the plea in the city. 
Near the western end of Marshall Street a Christian 
Chapel, described as a "neat and tasty meeting 
house," was erected.93 This mission was abandoned 
during the difficulties of the War,.64 
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At Deep Run Baptist Church, twelve miles from 
Richmond in Henrico, there werea considerable num- 
ber of Reformers. Early in 1834 the anti-Reformers 
adopted a resolution which asserted that The Mil- 
lenial Harbinger contained statements contrary to 
the Scriptures. All members’ were forced to sign 
this or be separated from the church. Matthew Web- 
ber knew many of the Reformers who had been cut off 
in this manner and as a result organized a congre- 
gation of seventeen members. 5 Between 1842 and 
1848 this congregation seems to have disappeared. ©® 


James City 


The James City Baptist Church was organized 
in 1773? and after the Revolution seems to have 
occupied the Colonial building known as Hickory 
Neck.©8 In 1810, James City was not "in a flour- 
ishing state"S9 and had almost died by the time a 
revival took place in 1827.°9 The influence of T. M. 
Henley's brother's wife, Catherine N. Henley, her 
brother George B. Lightfoot and Edward R. Coke 
(1807-80), convinced the majority of James City 
Church of the truth of the Reformation. Conse- 
quently, in 1833, inits letter tothe Dover Associ- 
ation, James City declared that it would "never in 
the slightest degree discourage or discountenance" 
the preachers proscribed in the "Decree," which it 
petitioned the Association to revoke, ¢= 

The letter was rejected by the Association and 
a committee was appointed to look into the James 
City situation.’3 As soonas the delegates returned, 
a meeting took place of all the white male members 
of James City except fourwhowere ill, on October 
6, 1833. G. B. Lightfoot "moved that the church do 
now withdraw from the Association." <A majority of 
fourteen voted in favor of this resolution. Six 
elected to remain with the Association’? and formed 
a splinter congregation which they called "James 
City Baptist Church.''76 The old church continued to 
be called James City and Hickory Neck, after its 
meeting place, until it erected in 1845 on the old 
Henley plantation a brick meeting house which was 
named Olive Branch,.?? 
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King and Queen 


Early in the kKeformation, Dr. John DuVal was 
pastor of Bruington, one of the largest, wealthiest 
and most prominent congregations in Eastern Vir- 
ginia.’8 Through his and Campbell's influence a 
group of Bruington members became Reformers, seven- 
teen of whom "peaceably withdrew" November 4, 18352 
and formed themselves into a church.’9 Having no 
meeting house, they erected a "stage" of rude seats 
in a grove. On chilly days they repaired to a va- 
cant house owned by one of their deacons, Philip 
B. Pendleton.80 By October, 1833, a substantial 
brick meeting house named Smyrna had been erected.81 
This building was destroyed by a storm in 1854, the 
day after a protracted meeting had closed. _A new 
structure was dedicated the following year. 

About 1833 a congregation, of which Lee Boul- 
ware was the principal leader, was organized from 
the Baptists at Newtown. Several hundred dollars 
were subscribed in 1833 to erect a building, but 
it was 1846 before Horeb meeting house was built .84 
The congregation numbered only seventeen members 
then 85 During the War, the Horeb house was destroy- 
ed by the Union Army, members died or moved away and 
the congregation ceased to function. 


King William 


By December, 1830, the Reformers had so infil- 
trated the congregations in King William that none 
were invited to the King and Queen Conference,®?’ 
In August, 1831, seven "proclaimers of the ancient 
gospel" heldameeting in this county at which near- 
ly sixty persons were baptized.88 In 1835, an im- 
partial commentator wrote that inKing William, "the 
Baptists are the most numerous’ sect, of whom the 
Reformers constitute the larger portion."89 

The old Baptist and ultimately the Reformer 
churches were housed in Colonial buildings--Upper 
College at Cattail or St. David's, lLower College 
at Acquinton, and Mangohick, housed inthe building 
of that name.90 The brethren were criticized for 
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not erecting houses of their own. According to R. L. 
Coleman in 1838, "it isa shame for themto be living 
in affluence and ease, while there is no house built 
by them, in which they may worship God and proclaim 
the gospel to sinners."91 

Upper College Church, named because it was lo- 
cated in the vicinity of land endowed for the use 
of the College of William and Mary, was organized 
in 1775.92 Dudley Atkinson, when the Reformation 
began, was a licentiate and probably minister of 
Upper College.93 Through his influence a majority 
of Upper College became Reformers, and the church 
was excluded from the Association in 1833.94 As 
elsewhere, a groupof regulars withdrew and consti- 
tuted Rehoboth Baptist Church, which was admitted 
to the Association in 1834.9° The Dover Association 
minutes describe Rehoboth as, "A new church formed 
by members of the Upper College Church who dissented 
from the sentiments of A. Campbell, which that church 
adopted."96 This new organization changed its name 
to Sharon about a decade later.9? The old organiza- 
tion continued as a New Testament church and was 
known as "Cattail" and "Upper College." It was 
served for "many years" by Dudley Atkinson.98 Prob- 
ably about 1850 it ceased to function.99 

Lower College was organized in 1792 asan "arm" 
of Upper College and met principally at the Acquinton 
house.190 In 1832, Lower College had eight hundred 
white and colored members, who seem to have been 
scattered over the lowerhalf of King William. Their 
minister was the distinguished Reformer, Dr. John 
DuVal.101 In 1833, the congregation was excluded 
from the Dover Association for having adopted the 
views of Alexander Campbell. Two years later, a few 
regular Baptists seceded from the old church. The 
Dover minutes of 1835 read, "The Committee appoint- 
ed last year to visit Indian Town reported that, 
after visiting, and preaching at West-point, they 
found a number of the late members of the Lower Col- 
lege Church, which had been excluded from this Asso- 
Ciation, anxious to be constituted into a church, 
e »« e These were constituted into a church by the 
name of Lower College, . . ."102 This new congre- 
gation ultimately changed its name to Colosse. 
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The old Church continued as Lower College Church 
of Christ, or as it was also called, Acquinton, 
and about 1840 began a brick building which was 
completed in 1842 and named Jerusalem. 

Mangohick Baptist Church was organized in 
1825.1905 Dissension brewed there as early as 
1831, 106 In the midst of the pre-division frict- 
ion John DuVal and T. M. Henleyhelda meeting there 
and a number’ were baptized, which resulted in a 
dramatic scene illustrative of the logic of the Re- 
formers. Andrew Broaddus, then minister of Mango- 
hick, called the baptisms into question. In a dra- 
matic scene, C. Walker Taliaferro, "accomplished 
gentleman and scholar" and of small stature, rose 
from his seat, stood on a chair, and with the New 
Testament inhis extended hand challenged bBroaddus, 
*Cease, my venerable sir," and declared that all 
Henley and DuVal had done he could prove by the Book, 
"Tell me not of Baptist customs," Taliaferro contin- 
ued, but "tell me and this people of the customs 
Christ Jesus has’ established; customs preached by 
his Apostles," and customs Leigeeares by the Chris- 
tian churches under their immediate eye. 107 

Mangohick divided November 3, 1832. Of eter 
male members only five desired to remain with the 
Baptists.108 The church was excluded by the Dover 
Association in 1833.109 [In 1837 the first elders 
were elected.110 This "congregation of intelligent 
devoted disciples" shared the Mangohick edifice 
with the Baptist minority, each group using it twice 
a month. When the Baptists were occupying it the 
brethren retired to a small schoolhouse’ to break 
bread.tll In 1839 a meeting house was erected and 
named Corinth.112 


Mathews 


Peter Ainslie was pastor of the old Mathews 
Baptist Church during the 1820's115 and his daugh- 
ter married Joseph Bohannon, one of the leaders of 
that congregation.114 Ainslie was instrumental in 
leading John Daingerfield to enter the Baptist min- 
istry and to become his successor as minister of 
Mathews Church.115 Ainslie's influence was a prime 
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factor in causing Daingerfield and a substantial 
number of Mathews! members to adopt the Reformation. 

Had the Dover Association entirely abided by 
its "Decree,'' Mathews and Daingerfield would have 
been excluded in 1833, when Ree cee was openly 
identified with the Reformers!1® and his church 
remonstrated against the Association's action of 
the previous year.11? In the hope that the church, 
preacher and building might be salvaged, the Asso- 
ciation took no action against Mathews except to 
appoint committees in 1833 and 1834 to investigate 
the situation.118 Finally, in 1835, enough nominal 
members were secured to give the regulars a major- 
ity and the Reformers and Daingerfield were expelled 
from the church.119 Henry T. Anderson organized a 
church of Christ with sixteen members at the home 
of Joseph Bohannon in 1835.120 The Disciples wor- 
shiped at the courthouse until Ephesus meeting house 
was erected in 1837,1¢1 

A disagreement developed within Ephesus in the 
1850's and on December 12, 1858, a group’ seceded 
and began meeting in Temperance Hall at MathewsC.H, 
This new congregation immediately contracted fora 
brick house of worship. The first service in this 
building was held November 20, 1859. Five days prev- 
lously, November 15, the two New Testament congre- 
gations had united and agreed to meet in the new 
Westville building.122 

Emmaus Baptist Church wrote a letter opposing 
the "Decree" to the Association in 1833. This was 
referred to a select committee and the church was 
excluded. Later it decided to send the letter back 
and allow Emmaus to withdraw.123 In September, 1836, 
the congregation, which in the meantime had been re- 
organized, was readmitted to the Association. The 
regulars who dominated the church in 1836 asserted 
that their late pastor, Matthew Gayle, "withdrew 
the church from the association some years since 
without its consent."124 The Disciples who had with- 
drawn from Emmaus apparently united with the breth- 
ren excluded from the Mathews Church in organizing 
Ephesus. 
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Richmond 


In the middle 1840's, asmall congregation was 
organized at Warsaw. Through the liberality of 
one of its leaders, Jeremiah Webb, a meeting house 
named Laurel Brook was erected in 1846, This 
congregation almost had ceased to function by 
1853,1 6 put a revival took place and the church 
took on new life inthe latter part of the decade. 


Spotsylvania. 


At Spotsylvania C. H., Berea Church seems to 
have been organized early in 1832.1°8 When Thomas 
Campbell visited Dr. John Anderson, the most influ- 
ential Disciple there, in August, 1832, he reported 
that “the cause of reform is daily gathering 
strength."129 A meeting house had been erected by 
May, 1833, 1350 This was burned in 1855, and replaced 
by a brick structure in 1856.151 The brothers Albert 
and Henry T. Anderson, were early recruits for the 
Reformer ministry from this congregation. 

At Fredericksburg, the Baptist minister, George 
F. Adams, anda considerable part of the church were 
“drinking fast into the reformation" as early as 
December, 1831.155 Soon after the passage of the 
"Dover Decree" a clash over use of the meeting house 
took place which resulted inthe discord being car- 
ried into the mayor's court. Following this, the 
regulars gave up the church Sees to the Refor- 
mers and retired to the courthouse.!%* In January, 
1833, the regular faction summoned what Alexander 
Campbell called the "travelling council,"155 a group 
of preachers who met several times at various points 
in the State during the separation stage inan effort 
to aid local regulars in expelling Reformers. This 
"council," including such rabid anti-Reformers as 
A. W. Clopton and John Kerr, brought charges. against 
George F, Adams, Abner Leitch and R. B. Fife. The 
regulars were declared tobe "the Baptist church of 
Fredericksburg," and the Reformers were disfellow- 
shiped.156 
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The Disciples withdrew from the Baptist meet- 
ing house, and the following Wednesday a church was 
constituted "upon the statutes and laws of Christ 
and his Apostles, as laid down in the New Testa— 
ment."137 at the home of Alexander Walker. Robert 
B. Fife and Abner Leitch were appointed the first 
elders. The last Lord's day in CE RNEEN I 1833, this 
little band first met to break bread.1} During the 
summer of 1833 the church erected "a very commodious 
and neat brick meeting-house" on the ground where 
the old theater had stood, and by October had grown 
in number to thirty-six.139 

This congregation, begun with such vigor, was 
dealt almost a mortal blow in the next decade when 
a portion of its membership adopted the views of 
Dr. John Thomas. Several of the most prominent 
members were skeptical of the divine nature of Christ 
and in 1846, during a visit to the congregation, 
Alexander Campbell observed, "the cause of truth 
has been put to open shame through the inexperience 
of some, and the subtility of the spirit of 'no-Soul- 
ism'.'t140 The church limped along during the ante- 
bellum period, too weak even to keep its building 
in repair,14l 


Warwick 


AS a branch of Grafton in late 1825 or 1826 a 
congregation was organized at a Colonial building 
in York County called Kiskiack (Chiskiack), a name 
corrupted to "Cheesecake."142 Its minister, R. H. 
Whitaker, anda majority of the congregation, influ- 
enced no doubt by Peter Ainslie, adopted the Reform- 
ation and Cheesecake was allowed to withdraw from 
the Dover Association in September 1853. A min- 
ority of regulars withdrew and formed another con- 
gregation. Both groups continued to occupy the free 
building, in spite of continual friction, until 
1848,14 

In that year the Disciples abandoned Kiskiack 
to the Baptists and erected a building which they 
intended to call Lebanon, in Warwick County several 
miles from the old site. Before this new house was 
completed it was mysteriously burned. Until 1853 
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the brethren met on the Lebanon site ina slab house 
which had been erected as a workshop by those who 
had labored on the burned building. 

In 1853, another Lebanon house was built. This 
was used for worship and as a schoolhouse for two 
years until it was burned by an incendiary. To take 
its placea log building was erected, which in turn 
was replaced by a frame structure. Finally, after 
these struggles, a brick meeting house was built 
between the fall of 1859 and spring of 1860. This 
brick structure "was terribly scarified by the rude 
hand of war, but its walls and roof survived," 145 


Westmoreland 


Col. H. H, Hazard of Westmoreland C.H., whose 
wife was a member of the Fredericksburg Church, be- 
came convinced of the New Testament plea and invited 
R. L. Coleman tohis neighborhood to preach in 1837. 
Opposed by both the Methodists and Baptists and lim- 
ited in the time he could spend, Coleman was unable 
to obtain enough Disciples to organize a church ,146 
About 1838 R. P. Andrews, a prominent local attorney, 
and others accepted the gospel anda church of Christ 
was constituted. John Tomline Walsh labored there 
for approximately a year, probably 1843. After he 
left, deaths and removals occurred and the church 
passed out of existence.147 


York 


In 1827, Peter Ainslie, then living in Glouces- 
ter, extended his labors to York County "and in the 
summer of that yeara great work of grace commenced 
at Grafton, in that county, and large numbers united 
with all the Baptist churches of that section."148 
Ainslie baptized fifty-two persons at Grafton on 
August 4, 1827,149 and shortly thereafter took up 
residence there as pastor. Ainslie recognized the 
truth of Campbell's views and influenced his assis- 
tant pastor, Kemp A. Elliott, anda majority of the 
large old congregation, which had been organized 
in 1777 by Elijah Baker,1°l to do likewise. 

After Ainslie was proscribed, "The Baptist 
Church of Christ called Grafton" on November 3, 18352, 
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met "to take into consideration the proceedings of 
the last Dover Association," and adopted a state- 
ment proclaiming the fact that "our confidence in 
Brother Ainslie is unshaken," and asserted that the 
church could not shut its doors to him "or other Bre- 
thren with him Excluded."152 As a consequence of the 
refusal by the majority to comply with the Associa- 
tion's action, a minority purporting to be the 
church, and recognized as such by the Dover Associ- 
ation, withdrew within the month, The majority 
reorganized as a church of Christ May 1l, 1834, 
sold the old meeting house and erected a new brick 
building in the same year. 


Co-operation 


Of immediate concern to the Tidewater congre- 
gations after their separation from the Baptists 
was the employment of the former Baptist ministers 
and others on a full-time basis in order that the 
plea might be further strengthened and extended. Few 
of the churches were capable of sustaining evangel- 
ists alone. Consequently, it was necessary to in- 
Stitute a co-operative program. From 1832 until 
1835 the Tidewater congregations co-operated through 
the general meetings which included the few churches 
east of the Blue Ridge and North of the James. By 
1835, the geographical area north of the James 
River within which there were Disciples was enlarg- 
ed appreciably. As a result, two district meetings 
took place in the fall of 1835--one in Tidewater and 
another in Piedmont. 

To the Tidewater meeting in November at Mango- 
hick were summoned Bethesda, Hanover; Sycamore, Rich- 
mond; Cattail, Lower College and Mangohick, King Wil- 
liam; Antioch, Caroline; and Rappahannock, Essex. 
In addition to fellowship and inspiration, one pur- 
pose of the assembly seems to have been to consider 
means for raising the funds necessary to support 
James Henshall whohad been appointed general evan- 
gelist.195 In other sections of Tidewater similar 
meetings may have occurred, 

At the instigation of John Curtis (1801-44), 
then minister of Grafton, a formal Tidewater Co-op- 
eration was organized in December, 1842, for the 
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purpose of supporting evangelists in the district. 
Although every Tidewater congregation was invited 
to participate, only Acquinton (Jerusalem), Corinth, 
Bethesda (Gethsemane), Grafton, Hickory Neck 
(Olive Branch), Cheesecake (Lebanon), Cattail, 
Smyrna, and Rappahannock were heard from by mess- 
enger or letter. These churches’ subscribed $727. 
In anticipation of additional funds being provided 
by the absent churches, John T. Walsh, William Sizer 
and John D. Ferguson were appointed evangelists at 
annual salaries of $400. each.1 

At the next annual meeting in November, 1843, 
Smyrna, Hickory Neck, Ephesus, Grafton, Cheesecake, 
Corinth and Jerusalem pledged $540. and employed 
John T. Walsh and Peter Ainslie II (1816—87). A 
letter from Antioch was received which informed the 
brethren that the Caroline Disciples had raised e- 
nough money to employ their own evangelist and "that 
though they were not directly one with us in co-op- 
eration, yet they were one in faith and feeling in 
the good work."" The next meeting of the Tidewater 
organization was appointed for Grafton in November, 
1844, 158 

After 1844, with the emergence of a strong 
General Co-operation, the Tidewater Co-operation 
seems to have continued, if at all, as merely a 
fellowship agency. Funds were provided to the larg- 
er effort and the churches placed considerable em- 
phasis upon binding together locally to support a 
preacher who could serve two to four congregations. 
Then, in the 1850's the Tidewater Co-operation re- 
appeared as a medium of evangelistic support. Its 
work paralleled the General Co-operation and the 
Tidewater churches supported both agencies. At Smyrna 
in 1857 the Tidewater churches subscribed about 
$1,000. fora more efficient "evangelization of the 
district."159 peter Ainslie II was servingas Tide- 
water evangelist in 1860.160 at the onset of the 
War, the district effort seems to have been aban- 
doned and total dependence was again placed in the 
General Co-operation. It was not until 1867 at 
Jerusalem that another Tidewater Co-operation (con- 
vention) was organized,161l 
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Piedmont 


With the notable exceptions of Hopeful and Dover 
Churches, located inthe western fringe of the Dover 
Association, geographically and chronologically the 
development of the Reformation in Piedmont, north of 
the James River between the fall line and the Blue 
Ridge, may be divided into two parts. There were 
two Baptist associations affected by the Reformers 
within this area. In the eastern portion lay the 
Goshen Association where the plea for the primitive 
church was proclaimed as early as 1827 and was well 
established by 1832. To the west, in the foothills 
of the Blue Ridge, was the Albemarle Association 
where it was 1835 before a distinguishable body of 
Reformers emerged. 

James M. Bagby, a member of Hopeful Church in 
the Dover Association, seems to have been the first 
to preach reforminthe Goshen bounds. In 1828, with 
others of Hopeful, he was excluded and organized 
Bethany Church in Louisa.~ Uriah Higgason, minister 
of Williams' Church in Goochland,2 who in 1828 
had successfully championed the withdrawal of the 
Goshen organization fromthe anti-Reformer Virginia 
General Baptist Association, ®% was disfellowshiped 
by Southanna Church in 1829 and organized what came 
to be known as Salem.* Matthew W. Webber, minister 
in both Goshen and Dover Associations, who within a 
month was to be proscribed by the "Dover Decree", was 
separated by the Goshen Baptists in September, 1832.° 

In the Albemarle Association reform began to be 
preached fully and clearly in the summer of 18355. 
In December the Charlottesville Church divided; 7? 
its pastor R. L. Coleman, and two other minister mem- 
bers,J. W. Goss and James W,. Poindexter, were with the 
Reformers. Concord Church near Scottsville had a- 
dopted the Reformation;8®& Baptist churches at Stony 
Point,” Free Union!® and probably elsewhere soon 
divided. The Albemarle Association was the last 
Baptist organization in Eastern Virginia to declare 
‘itself against "the errors of A. Campbell" at its 
meeting in 18356. 
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In the fall of 1833, Alexander Campbell visited 
Piedmont for the first time after the Baptist "de- 
crees," and spoke at Webster's in Goochland.1l2 In 
1838, during a journey to Scottsville and Charlottes- 
ville, he was prevented from acceding to a request 
from the University students to speak by what he 
called the "quadrangular" orthodoxy of the State 
institution which required preachers to belong to 
the Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist or Presbyterian 
denominations.!13 In 1840, Campbell again visited 
the two Albemarle towns and was barred from all the 
sectarian meeting houses in Scottsville. On other 
trips to Piedmont in 1842,15 1845,16 1853,17 
1855,18 1859 and 186119 he preached at Gilboa, Lo- 
uisa C.H., Gordonsville, Scottsville and Charlottes= 


ville. Albemarle 


When R. L. Coleman assisted in organizing the 
Charlottesville Baptist Church and was called as its 
pastor in 1831 he was already seriously considering 
the reforms advocated by Campbell andasa result of 
his influence the congregation took no creed as a 
basis for its faith. The morehe "examined the sub- 
ject" the more clearly he saw "that the Baptists did 
not preach the Gospel as did the apostles."20 [In 
early 1834, he invited Dr. B. F. Hall, an avowed Re- 
former fromthe West, tohold ameeting at Charlottes- 
ville.2@l By the fall of that year Coleman had ceased 
to call upon persons to come forward for prayer, a 
popular Baptist practice.22 

Tension within Charlottesville Church increased 
as Coleman moved in the direction of the Refor- 
mation, Staunch regulars objected to Hall's using 
the meeting house. The Rev. Robert Ryland, Baptist 
chaplain at the University of Virginia and member of 
the church, led the opposition to reform. When asked 
to specify the heresies which he accused the opposi- 
tion of holding, he replied that "Campbellism" flour- 
ished by controversy .@ 

Although he was opposed toa separation, by the 
summer of 1835 Coleman had identified himself with 
the Rerormers to the east, and division was inevitable, 
"Discovering that some of the preachers and a part 
of the church were determined to insist upon a divi- 
sion,'' Coleman gave notice that he would preach on 
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December 25 and 26 on those points on which he was 
Supposed to be unsound. 

Ryland "did not make it convenient" to attend 
the morning services on these days, but did attend 
a night meeting onthe 26th, at which he "advocated 
a separation" of the church, A resolution to divide 
was offered and voted down. Some of the regulars 
appealed to the Reformers to withdraw. When the 
"Campbellites" refused todo so, "the leaders on the 
side of those who voted for a division of the church 
then arose andwent to another part of the room, and 
called on those who wished to be considered Baptists 
to come to them." About half of the church went to 
them.24 

On December 29, 1835, between thirty and forty 
Reformers covenanted together to form a church of 
Christ,25 which met in the courthouse until 1837 
when a brick meeting house with a seating capacity 
of two hundred was completed.7® When the Baptist 
congregation divided the sympathy of the community 
was with the Disciples. ? Dr. John Thomas, present 
when the church of Christ was organized, proceeded 
"to insult the Episcopalians in their own house kind- 
ly tendered for our use."28 Afterhe left, "not only 
the Doctor, but all the disciples were looked upon 
as Ishmaelites," against whom it was "considered 
right and proper for all to lift their hands and 
drive them from the ranks of religious people."29 
In spite of the twenty years required to overcome 
this damage done by Thomas, Charlottesville became 
the leading Piedmont congregation, 90 

Ina union or free building in the "suburbs" of 
Scottsville,R. L. Coleman organized Concord Baptist 
Church,31 which was admitted to the Association in 
1832.32 Concord was expelled from the Albemarle 
Association in 1836%% and in that year was reorgan- 
ized on a New Testament basis.°* It continued to 
meet at Concord until the Disciples erected a beau- 
tiful, galleried brick building in the heart of 
Scottsville in 1841.99 ". . . for many years’ the 
church at Scottsville was very prosperous, embracing 
many of the most intelligent and respectable inhabit- 
ants of the then flourishing town." 6 with the advent 
of the railroad the town steadily declined when-it 
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was robbed of its Valley trade.%? The great congre- 
gation lost many valuable members by removal; some 
became indifferent, and internal dissension arose. 

A steady numerical and spiritual decline took place 
in the 1850's. 

James W. Goss, a graduate of the University of 
Virginia and excluded Baptist minister, was a native 
of Stony Point, wherehis father for many years had 
been pastor of the Baptist church.39 Through Goss! 
influence the Stony Point Church divided in 1836 and 
for some time both Reformer and regular factions used 
the meeting house 2? By 1853, the Disciples had er- 
ected their own building almost directly adjoining 
the Goss farm.4! This congregation came to be known 
as Piedmont Church.4@ 

On September 16 and17, 1837, R. L. Coleman and 
J. W. Goss heldameeting at Free Union and consti- 
tuted a church from the Baptists.45 In 1843, Allan 
B. Magruder was separated from the Disciples at 
Charlottesville and united with Free Union. This 
had disastrous effects upon that congregation. At 
one time it was thought to have been completely lost 
to the "Thomasites."495 However, a portion of the 
church was salvaged and in 1848 numbered twenty mem- 
bers 46 


Culpeper 


At Stephensburg in Culpeper County the young 
Baptist pastor, Elder J. L. T. Holland, became a Dis- 
ciple in 1859. Upon announcing his decision to a- 
dopt the New Testament alone, the church, which he 
had served two years, gavehima certificate of Chris- 
tian character. A congregation of ten Disciples was 
then constituted.4? 


Fluvanna 


Robert M. Kent (1815-1901)of LouisaC.H. spent 
considerable time during 1851 in Fluvanna, which he 
called an "entirely new field of operations."48 In 
that year he secured thirty additions there and ap- 
parently organized the Wilmington congregation. A 
meeting house, which was not conveyed to the church 
until 1856, seems to have been erected immediately 39 
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During the period 1863-67, Wilmington moved its place 
of worship about three and one-half miles when the 
new Goshen building was erected.00 


Goochland 


Several Baptist:churches in Goochland were mem- 
bers of the Dover Association;°l at least one was 
affiliated with the Goshen.5= Matthew W. Webber 
labored in both these organizations and the Reforma- 
tion was introduced there by him. Webster's°S and 
Dover Churches,° served by Webber, reformed for a 
time, and then after he moved to West Tennessee in 
1837995 the dormant regular factions reasserted them 
selves and in a few years these churches of Christ 
disappeared. 

Webster's was excluded by the Goshen Baptists 
in 1832.96 In 1833 a regular preacher reported in 
The Religious Herald that he had visited Webster's 
and found that the brethren lamented their condi- 
tion.’ Webber read this account to the congrega- 
tion and offered his resignation. The brethren de- 
nied that they were dissatisfiedwith either their 
condition or minister, and agreed to begin the apos- 
tolic practice of breaking bread each Lord's day.0®8 
By 1835 Webster's was scripturally organized with a 
plurality of elders and deacons.09 A regular Bap- 
tist minority withdrew and was admitted to the Dover 
Association in that year as the new Webster's Bap- 
tist Church, 60 

Webber proposed to Dover Baptist Church in 1834 
that they break bread each first day of the week. 
One of the brethren objected and further indicated 
that since Webber had been disfellowshiped by the 
Association in 1832 he could not commune with him. 
In spite of this objection the majority adopted the 
practice and appointed a plurality of elders.©l when 
the Dover Association met in October, 1834, Dover 
Church was expelled, and a committee was appointed 
to visit the "aggrieved" members of the church. The. 
latter were combined with the regulars at Webster's 
to form the new Webster's Church.°2 The Dover Church 
of Christ worshiped inan old free building at Man- 
akintown until it languished and disappeared. 
Ultimately, in 1842 Dover Baptist Church was reor- 


ganized and readmitted to the Dover Association. %%4 
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In the latter part of tne ante-bellum period 
the Disciples began anew to establish the plea in 
Goochland County. John G. Parrish (1817—71) ob- 
tained a second-hand brush arbor which had been 
built by the Methodists and held a two weeks meet- 
ing there in 1858.65 As a result, a subscription 
was begun toerect a Disciples' meeting house which 
was called Forest Grove. © In October 1860, G. W. 
Abell referred to Forest Grove as “the new meeting 
house and only one we have" in Goochland County. 
Abell conducted a meeting at Forest Grove meeting 
house in that year which, although encountering much 
opposition, resulted in thirty-nine additions, 
twenty-seven from the world and twelve from the 
Baptists. At the conclusion, with the assistance 
of Elder Alexander Bagby of Salem ue Abell or- 
ganized the Forest Grove congregation. 


Greene 


A church seems to have been organized at Stan- 
ardsville by 1849.68 G, W, Abell, the general evan- 
gelist, in 1859 spent several weeks holding meet- 
ings at Stanardsville and vicinity which resulted 
"in considerable success to the good cause."69 In 
Spite of the usual derision directed at "the Old 
Jerusalem Gospel," about twenty were added, includ- 
ing Benjamin Creel (1803-99), a well-beloved and 
popular Baptist preacher. Considerable confusion 
ensued among the Baptists of Greene County and the 
Disciples’! position was greatly strengthened. 

Also in 1859, a church was in existence at 
Hawk's Bill. <Abell's preaching in that year re- 
sulted in seventeen being added to this "faithful 
band,'"71 


Louisa 


James M. Bagby, a member of Hopeful Church in 
Hanover near the Louisa line, became a reader of 
The Christian Baptist ?- and began preaching the 
Reformation in the surrounding area as early as 
1827,°5 the year in which he was ordained. Ten- 
Sion developed in Hopeful as a result of the grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of reform. This was aggra- 
vated by Rev. Timothy Swift, Hopeful's pastor, who 
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defiantly emphasized in his sermons that the Bible 
was virtually ineffective in leading an individual 
to salvation except as the iloly Spirit operated in 
conjunction with it--a Baptist doctrine with which 
the Reformers were in marked opposition, 

Finally, on July 12, 1828, Hopeful met to con- 
Sider whether it should receive into fellowship 
persons baptized by Bagby in the "new way"--that is, 
without the candidate first telling a "Christian 
experience" and with the administrator saying, !"I 
immerse thee into the name," rather than "I baptize 
thee in the name''--and contrary to the practice of 
the church and its view of the Word of God. It 
considered whether toreprove Bagby for administer- 
ing this "new form" without first consulting the 
church. ". .. after a considerable discussion of 
the subject James M. Bagby positively asserted that 
he would not be governed by the church in any way 
whatever."'"75 A motion was made and defeated "that 
there should be a mutual separation between the 
church and this party ."76 A second proposal was 
made, "whether this church would hold in their fel- 
lowship any person or persons who refuse to be gov- 
erned by the general faith and practice of the Bap- 
tists and this church in particular."¢? Seventeen 
out of twenty-three voted in favor of this and 
"James M. Bagby, Natthaniel H. Turner, Lewis Turner 
and William Mallory were excommunicated from the 
fellowship of this church," 78 

At the same meeting, the wife of William Mallory 
requested that her name be removed from the church 
roll, and Lewis Turner directed that his wife's name 
be removed. Apparently, this little band immediately 
organized itself into a New Testament church and 
began to commune regularly. Others of Hopeful were 
not averse to meeting with the New Testament breth- 
ren. On November 2, 1828, Hopeful appointed a com- 
mittee to admonish members’ who had communed with 
the disfellowshiped. Finally, on February 15, 1829, 
it was resolved that such persons communing with 
the Reformers would be excluded without further 
admonition.’2 Other initial members of this new 
congregation were those who had been baptized by 
Bagby and had been refused admittance toHopeful and 
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Fork Baptist Church.89 James M. Bagby, Natthaniel 
H. Turner and William T. Mallory were the first el- 
ders at Bethany. N. W. Anthony and William C. Thomas 
first served as deacons.8l1 Eventually a meeting 
house was erected near Bumpass in Louisa. 

Elsewhere, individuals baptized by Bagby were 
being called into question. Such was tne case in 
the vicinity of Fork Baptist Church, where in the 
summer of 1827 Bagby had baptized a number of con- 
verts who desired to unite with the congregation. 
About the time Bethany was organized it became a 
matter of question by Fork Church as to whetner or 
not these persons should be received into fellow- 
ship since they had been baptized in the "new way." 
The experience of one of these candidates--a color- 
ed man--the regulars determined to hear, and bap- 
tize him in the old way. Thus on. the last Saturday 
in July 1829, he was re-baptized by the Rev. Timothy 
Swift. The Negro exclaimed as he came out of the 
water, "I ain't no Campbellite now!!" Alexander 
Campbell wryly observed, "He should have said, I, 
having been baptized into my own experience, and 
agreeable to the commandment of Mr. Swift, I ama 
Swiftite now."83 

At Southanna Church separation did not occur 
until 1829, when Uriah Higgason, and other Reformers 
were excluded. Higgason rallied these brethren and 
some of those who had been disfellowshiped by Fork 
Church and constituted a Disciples' congregation 
known as Southanna. After an uncertain struggle 
during which the little band met ina _ residence, 
a plot of land was obtained in 1839 and a meeting 
house, eventually named Salem, was erected. 

Higgason was also active in tne neighborhood 
of Cuckoo and initiated the work which grew into 
the Gilboa congregation. He preached in a brush 
arbor895 and in the imposing mansion of Colonel 
Edmund Pendleton (1786-1838), "Cuckoo House." W. K. 
Pendleton (1817-99), a son of this home, recalled, 
"the tall and eloquent man of God, as he stood up 
in a door-way between two large rooms, inmy father's 
house, and plead with that people in behalf of his 
once crucified but now risen and glorified Lord 1"86 
Gilboa, or Mt. Gilboa, as it was originally called, 
was organized in 1834. Its members came principally 
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from the "world"--that is, they had not previously 
been affiliated with a church--and the Laurel Spring 
Baptist Church. A frame building was erected which 
was replaced by a brick meeting house in 1857.8? 

By 1838 Temperance Church had been organized 
in Louisa.88 It went over to the "Thomasites" in 
the early 1840's and later erected Octagon meeting 
house.89 In July, 1840, James M. Bagby seems to 
have organized, with ten Disciples, Garrett's 
Church, 2 which eventually changed its name to 
Bethpage. 91 

During 1849 considerable antagonism to the good 
cause was encountered at Louisa C, H, in the person 
of the Presbyterian clergyman, who proposed a debate 
between himself and any competent Disciple.92 This 
bitter spirit must have reflected the realization 
on the part of the denominationalists that the Dis- 
ciples intended to organize a church in the county 
seat. On June 26, 1849 a lot was secured for the 
purpose of building a meeting house. On January 26, 
1851, James W. Goss organized a congregation, con- 
Sisting of fifteen members from Gilboa, which for 
a short time met in the courthouse and then in the 
Same year erected a brick house of worship.95 

Enon Church was probably organized in the mid- 
dle 1850's, About 1858 a frame meeting houSe was 
erected approximately seven miles east of Louisa 
C. H.94 on land given by William Baker, who seems 
also tohave furnished most of the lumber and labor. 
Enon prospered until the latter part of the century 
when the congregation became inactive and the build- 
ing was abandoned. About 1900, through the influ- 
ence of Dr. J. W. Baker, Enon was reorganized and 
the building was repaired.95 


Madison 


When Benjamin Creel joined the Disciples in 
1859, many members of Baptist churches for which he 
had preached followed his example. In that year 
twenty-three of these banded together to form Roch- 
elle Church in Madison County. Wnhilea place of wor- 
Ship was being erected Creel preached in homes in 
the neighborhood.96 In 1860, he reported that Roch- 
elle was prospering and that in the three counties 
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which he regularly visited (Madison, Greene and Cul- 
peper) the congregations were large and increasing; 
opponents of the New Testament were vigilant but 
the Disciples commanded respect. 


Nelson 


Colonel Alexander Fitzpatrick (1799-1871), a 
wealthy attorney of near Lovingston, was an independ- 
ent thinker, read the Bible for himself, and had 
unknowingly come to the Disciples' position before 
he ever heard of the New Testament brethren.9 In 
spite of having been told the slander that the 
"Campbellites" "simply ask a man if he believes 
that Jesus iS the Christ, andifhe replies affirm- 
atively, they baptize him, and tell himthathe will 
go to heaven,"99 he went to hear R. L. Coleman,who 
had recently become a Disciple. After Coleman's 
discourse, Fitzpatrick declared tohim "that is the 
first gospel sermon I ever heard. .. ». It is the 
first time the gospel has ever been preached in 
Nelson County. . . lOO 

A year later, probably in 1836, he was baptized 
in spite of the opposition of his staunch Baptist 
wife, who later herself became a Disciple.10l The 
Fitzpatrick family for about twenty years stood 
virtually alone at Lovingston. The Colonel invited 
preachers of the old gospel to his section and paid 
their expenses.102 The Methodist building at Lov- 
ingston was closed to them; they repeatedly clashed 
with the Baptists.103 The courthouse, Bro. Fitz- 
patrick's schoolhouse and private residences were 
used.104 Finally, in June, 1860, G. W. Abell held 
a protracted meeting at Lovingston in which fifteen, 
including a Methodist class leader, were added. A 
church of twenty-three members was organized and 
there were ten other Disciples a§5and beyond the 
village who anticipated joining. 

At about the same time Fitzpatrick was convert- 
ed, the Tye River Church of Christ, now called Ever- 
green, was constituted. Joshua Webb of Augusta, an 
almost ephemeral character who emerges only long 
enough to establish this work and then disappears, 
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early in 1837 baptized fifty persons on Tye River, 106 
In 1838, acting for the Tye River Church, Joshua 
Webb, Benjamin H. Kindeg and Edmund S. Coffey 
ordained Henry B. Coffey to the ministry .10? This 
congregation prospered though it was isolated geo- 
graphically from other strong New Testament congre- 
gations. 


Orange 


R. L. Coleman organized Macedonia Church with 
eleven Disciples in May, 1836,108 after meeting in 
private homes,199 in the spring of 1838 "a small 
neat house" was erected near Orange Springs,110 By 
1848 Macedonia had grown to eighty members and 
in 1853 was able to build a fine brick house of 
worship.! 

The Gordonsville congregation was organized in 
the late 1830's and originally worshiped in a small 
building known as Baker's Mill Church, located a 
mile or two from the town. In 1852, the Baker's 
Mill house was sold and the proceeds, together with 
what the brethren were able to raise, used to buy 
a lot, and erect a frame building within Gordons- 
ville. J. W. Goss, who served the congregation in 
both locations for twelve years, selected the site 
which was deeded to the church July 26, 1853. 14 
During the War the house of worship was used as a 
hospital.11 

In August, 1860, asa result of a ten-day meet- 
ing in which A.B. Walthall, John G. Parrish, R. L. 
Coleman, and J, W. Goss participated, thirty-five 
persons acknowledged the Lordship of Christ and 
Somerset Church was organized. "Prejudices against 
us here, have beenvery great; but I trust, are fast 
giving way for a better era, .. .'' wrote the re- 


porter of this event.11 


Co-operation 


Prior to the adhesion of the Albemarle Disci- 
ples there had not beena sufficient number of Chris- 
tians in Piedmont to justify a co-operation separate 
from the general meeting of Eastern Virginia. As far 
as can be determined, the first separate Piedmont 
meeting was held at Bethany in September, 1855, 
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The Albemarle brethren had only recently committed 
themselves and apparently were present. Uriah Hig- 
gason Peay was employed as district evangelist 
at that time. 

These early informal district meetings probably 
continued for several years. The representation 
conformed to no Baptist association. Disciples who 
had withdrawn from the Dover, Goshen and Albemarle 
Associations constituted the early Piedmont fellow- 
ship. Interest and participation in the Piedmont 
meeting seems gradually to have declined after its 
inception in 1835. Following the general mecting 
at Smyrna in 1841, the brethren in the twelve or 
fifteen congregations in Albemarle, Louisa, Orange 
and Hanover were urged to meet at Gilboa in Novem- 
ber for the "purpose of forming a co-operation for 
the spread of the Gospel."118 

Many of the congregations were not heard from 
at this meeting. Delegates from Scottsville, Char- 
lottesville, Free Union, Macedonia, Berea, Garrett's 
(Bethpage), Bethany, Southanna (Salem), Temperance 
and Gilboa assembled at the latter meeting house. 
The total pledged was $850. J. W. Goss and W. D. 
Hunter were appointed treasurers. The elders of 
the various congregations were urged to collect and 
to transmit the pledged funds to the treasurers. 
R. L. Coleman and James M. Bagby were appointed evan 
gelists at salaries of $425. each. The next annual 
district meeting was appointed for Charlottesville 
in November, 1842.119 Among the Piedmont brethren 
there was some opposition to the organization of a 
General Co-operation. In 1845, James M. Bagby con- 
tended that the Disciples inhis area believed that 
the district systemwas more effective than a State 
program of evangelism could be.120 Inspite of this, 
the congregations there supported the General Co-op- 
eration organized at Charlottesville in 1844, 

The Piedmont Co-operation may not have been 
absorbed completely by the larger organization. It 
possibly continued to function throughout the ante- 
bellum period as an agency of fellowship.121l There 
is no evidence that it employed evangelists after 
the State program became anestablished fact. After 
the War, when the General Co-operation was stripped 
of its evangelistic function, that responsibility 
was reassumed by the district. 
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Southeastern Virginia 


In Southeast Virginia four Baptist associations 
were affected to some degree by the Reformation: the 
Portsmouth, the Appomattox, the Middle District 
and the Meherrin. Although its historian was able 
later to write, "the churches of the Portsmouth 
ASSociation were mercifully preserved fromthe false 
doctrines of Alexander Campbell," this organization 
seconded the "Dover Decree" inthe fall of 1833 with 
its own ban on "Campbellism."* The Appomattox Asso- 
ciation had been the first to act against reform in 
1830% and eventually a few Reformers emerged from 
Sharon Church inthe eastern end of Prince Edward. 
In the Middle District the Reformation was diffused 
from Paineville_ congregation in Amelia, which had 
reformed in 1830° and was disfellowshiped in Septem- 
ber, 1833.© One other church, Chestnut Hill in Not- 
toway, was cut off fromthe Middle District in 1835.¢ 
In the Meherrin Association a unique situation de- 
veloped: the Reformers came to control a majority 
of the churches and consequently could not be ousted. 

The Christian Baptist exerted a powerful influ-. 
ence in the direction of Reform in all the affected 
areas and particularly in Amelia where Paineville's 
minister, Pascal L. Townes, and A. B. Walthall dis- 
tributed it widely as early as 1824.8 another fac- 
tor in publicizing the Reformation throughout the 
Meherrin Association and in the neighborhood of 
Sharon Church in the bounds of the Appomattox, was 
the visit of Jacob Creath, Jr., in 1828. Creath, 
a native of Mecklenburg County whose father had 
preached in the Meherrin Association, wasa popular 
and capable reformed Baptist preacher from Kentucky. 
In the spring of 1828 he spent some time with Alex- 
ander Campbell at Bethany and in June left there to 
visit his widowed mother in Mecklenburg, where he 
"disseminated the principles of the reformation, 
at that early day, inall that section of the coun- 
try "9 According to his own account, "the excite- 
ment and opposition against me was very violent ."10 
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Alexander Campbell did not personally venture 
south of the James until his views had been firmly 
planted there. In 1833, accompanied by M. W. Webber, 
he visited Townes, whohe observed, "for some years 
has been the only public advocate of reformation in 
this county," and Paineville Church, where he held 
a three-days meeting.11! on the return to Richmond 
he visited Robert Wren'ts home’ in Powhatan where 
Corinth was later formed.12 A few days afterward, 
just before departing the State, he preached at the 
courthouse in Norfolk.13 In 183814 and in 184515 
he again traveled through the Southeast and preach- 
ed. at Mt. Olivet, Cool Spring, Liberty, Mercy Seat, 
Paineville, Bethel at Jetersville, Corinth, Spring- 
field, Lunenburg C. H. and Petersburg, where he 
spoke ina theater. 


~ 


The Meherrin Association 


The reforms advocated by Campbell received a 
ready hearing by Silas Shelburne, the most influen- 
tial preacher of the Meherrin Association, and other 
Baptists of this area who remembered the preaching 
of Silas' father James Shelburne, who had been one 
of the most venerable and renowned preachers in the 
State. The elder Shelburne had opposed the use of 
creeds as early as 1772 at the old Meherrin Church; 
after his son began assisting him in the ministry, 
between 1810 and 1815,1% the practice of requiring 
the telling of a "Christian experience" prior to 
baptism was abandoned.18 Having been familar with 
such views, the Baptists of the Meherrin Association 
responded eagerly to the Reformation. By 1830, 
Silas Shelburne had come out publicly on its be- 
half. 19 

In the same year the Association withdrew from 
the anti-Reformer dominated Virginia Baptist General 
Association,“9 and by 1831 The Religious Herald 
had begun to disparage the Meherrin brethren. Ac- 
cording to this periodical, the "state of religion 
in this Association is discouraging." Its "decay" 
was blamedon the lack of an "enlightened" and duti- 
ful ministry, and the "prevalence of Antinomianism 
and reform."-l In spite of these assertions, when 
the organization assembled in April of 18531, 
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there were eleven ordained and three licensed min- 
isters, fifteen churches, ten of whom reported 1,022 
members.<= About this time one church withdrew, and 
the editor of the Herald publicly promised that as 
soonas the General Associationhad sufficient evan- 
gelists, they would be sent to the aid of the faith- 
ful regular Baptists within the Meherrin Associa- 
tion.23 In the fall of 1831 this threat became a 
reality and the congregations were being troubled 
by the anti-Reform preachers from elsewhere in the 
State.<4 

In 1832 another church withdrew and joined the 
neighboring Portsmouth Association because "we are 
utterly opposed to Campbellism, and the anti-mis- 
Sionary spirit which prevail so extensively among 
us.'""25 Another church queried the meeting of that 
year, "Brethren, would it not be best, if we cannot 
understand each other, to part?" The reply read, 
"we hold nothing, knowingly, contrary to the word 
of the Lord, and can farther say, we have no dispo- 
Sition to separate; but would advise aclose adher- 
ence tothe word of the Lord as that inviolable law 
in which we shall be governed in all our proceed- 
ings."*6 In the same month the adjoining Appomat- 
tox Association withdrew correspondence from _ the 
Meherrin "in view of the distracting ravages of 
Campbellism" in its bounds.<? 

In November, 1832, the regular State leaders 
publicly called upon the Meherrin brethren, "who 
still adhere to the faith and doctrine of their 
forefathers" to withdraw fromthe Reformers and form 
anew association.“8 As a consequence, in April, 
1833, a meeting, of which John Kerr was chairman 
and James B. Taylor was clerk, occurred at Concord 
Church in Mecklenburg at which five Meherrin con- 
gregations withdrew and formed the Concord Associ- 
ation.“9 The formation of this new Concord Associ- 
ation created a definite agent of counteraction to 
the Reformation within the bosom of the Meherrin 
Association, There were minorities of regular Bap- 
tists in other congregations who withdrew, consti- 
tuted separate churches, and united with the Con- 
cord Association, 90 
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In spite of the secession of these churches, 
the Meherrin Association Reformers were not anxious 
to separate from their Baptist brethren generally. 
In no instance anywhere in the State did the Re- 
formers take the initiative in separating from the 
regulars. InSeptember 1834, James M. Jeter (cl1804- 
1843) and Silas Shelburne appeared at the meeting 
of the Middle District Association as appointed 
messengers of the Meherrin. They were not seated. 
The Middle District resolved, "That under existing 
circumstances, this Association cannot receive dele- 
gates from the Meherrin Association."5l This was 
the last of the adjoining Virginia associations to 
withdraw fellowship from the Meherrin Association. 

The separation fromother Baptist associations 
and the formation of the Concord Association with- 
in its bosom eliminated all ties of the Meherrin 
Association to the Baptist denomination. It now only 
remained for the Reformers to repudiate the sectar- 
ian name "Baptist," dissolve the unscriptual Asso- 
ciation and enter into full fellowship and co-op- 
eration with the other Reformers north of the James 
River. At the annual meeting of the Meherrin Asso- 
ciation in August, 1835, at Flat Rock Church, the 
organization dissolved itself to become individual 
Christians and churches of Christ. The congre- 
gations which comprised the Association at the time 
of its dissolution were Ebenezer, Mecklenburg; Reedy 
Creek (Cool Spring), Meherrin, Tusekiah, Spring- 
field, Flat Rock, Cedar Creek (Perseverance) and 
Fork (Mt. Olivet) in Lunenburg; Mercy Seat and 
Chestnut Hill, Nottoway; and Goode's(Chase City), 
Charlotte.93 All except Goode's, Fork, and Chest- 
nut Hill were members’ of the Association when the 
Concord churches withdrew. Chestnut Hill, after 
its exclusion from the Middle District, had united 
with the Meherrin. Goode's, probably a branch of 
Meherrin Church, and Fork were recently organized 
coneroenctoneeos These churches had eighteen houses 
of worship and six ministers--two of whom were over 
eighty years of age.%° Among the principal preach- 
ers were Silas Shelburne, Pleasant Barnes, James M, 
Jeter, Daniel Petty, and William Hatchet.36 
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The "Thomasites'" 


The Disciples in no section of the State had 
more auspicious beginnings than those inthe South- 
east. The Reformers were dominant. Intact congre- 
gations and influential preachers adopted the Refor- 
mation ina comparatively peaceful manner. Dr. Bull- 
ard wrote, "No point of our endeavors presented a 
finer prospect of success than Southeastern Virgin- 
ia. . e » what prevented the conquest of the whole 
land? Mainly, if not simply, Dr. John Thomas, . . ."9? 
Even before the dissolution of the Association, at 
Shelburne's request,%8 Dr. Thomas, who was even 
then on the verge of re-immersing Albert Anderson 
and others, visited the brethren there. 99 

Aside from faith and practice unsupported by 
the Bible, his lack of tact in dealing with the 
sectarians injured the Reformers’ there as well as 
in many other places. On his introductory trip to 
the Southeast such an incident drastically hurt 
the plea in its infancy. At Pleasant Grove in Lun- 
enburg he enjoyed the hospitality of a family made 
up of Methodists and non-believers. The pious NMeth- 
odist women of this househoid requested him to pray 
with them. This he refused to do because his host 
had not been’ baptized.49 "Before he left, there 
were very few who wanted to be baptized, .. ." A 

Thomas! partisans increased steadily until in 
1840 a "mere handful" of orthodox brethren remained 
with Daniel Petty and Silas Shelburne, the former 
Baptist preachers who led the opposition to the 
"Thomasites" in the Southeast. Shelburne "wept, 
and groaned, and prayed, not knowing who next would 
fall."42 In 1841, one prominent Disciple asserted, 
"Such has been the state of things in that district 
/Southeast/ of the country, that very few have been 
baptized for years "45 Following the Paineville 
agreement, Silas Shelburne andhis followers "stood 
aloof" from the brethren fora time.44 A meeting 
of the brethren took place at Cool Spring in August, 
1840, which resulted ina reconciliation.*° Disa- 
greement was further reduced by an understanding at 
the Co-operation in November ,1840.46 However, after 
Dr. Thomas returned to Virginia in 1843, dissension 
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and conflict erupted anew and finally resulted in 
a complete division in 1845.4? 


Amelia 


As early as 1824, A. B. Walthall, young school- 
teacher, lawyer and merchant of near Paineville, 
read and diffused The Christian Baptist in his com- 
munity. About 1827, he and Elder Pascal L. Townes 
led inthe organization of Paineville Baptist Church. 
Its members were from the beginning greatly influ- 
enced by Campbell's publication. They held private 
meetings fromhome to home to study and test the les-: 
sons found in The Christian Baptist. Finally, in 
1830, they determined to reorganize on-a scriptural 
basis. Walthall was elected one of the first elders; 
Pascal Townes served as minister,48 Paineville 
Church was expelled by the Middle District Associa- 
tion inthe fall of 1833.49 In 1834, it was reported 
that the "good cause of truth is still progressing 
slowly in this part of Virginia."\9O 

Dr. Thomas' schismatic activity was especially 
felt at Paineville. G. W. Abell visited the church 
in 1856 and reported that "faction, heresy, and apos- 
tacy had well nigh accomplished their banefu] end 
of desolation and destruction," but that the congre- 
gation had been reorganized and was’ flourishin 
under the superintendence of faithful officers.® 
In 1860, the church had begun to meet on the first 
and third Sunday evenings at Paineville and on the 
fourth Sunday at Jetersville. T. A. Crenshaw, who 
had recently been ordained by Paineville, preached 
once a month at each meeting house, 

There were subscribers’ to the Harbinger at 
Jetersville as early as 183093 and probably a_ con- 
gregation there by 1833. In that year it was re- 
ported that P. L. Townes was minister of Paineville 
and the "neighbouring meeting house."94 This was 
undoubtedly "Bethel at Jetersville, Amelia County" 
as it was styled.°° Although in 1838 Thomas was 
preaching at Bethel, as well as Paineville, by 
1845 the congregation had disfellowshiped hin,‘ 
Due to their proximity these two churches eventual- 
ly merged. By 1861, Jetersville was considered a 
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branch of Paineville®?® and by 1872 the Paineville 
house was abandoned by the congregation and Jeters- 
ville had become the only place of assembly .°9 


Charlotte 


Goode's meeting house was located in the gen- 
eral vicinity of Wyliesburg near the confluence of 
Lunenburg, Mecklenburg and Charlotte Counties about 
five miles north of Chase City, near the railroad. 
Though in Charlotte, it was probably a branch of 
old Meherrin Baptist Church in Lunenburg, ©l After 
Meherrin was weakened by the secession of a Baptist 
minority in 1834 and wracked by the controversy 
over Dr. Thomasa little later, the work at Meherrin 
and Goode's coalesced and centralized at the latter 
location early in the 1840's. 

The church of Christ at Goode's was organized 
by December, 1835, when it numbered twenty-five, 
and was being governed by three elders, two of whom 
"break the loaf and address the congregation each 
week."63 Its early leaders were J. C. Ingram, 
William H. Richards, John Burwell, and the brothers 
William, Erasmus, Benjamin and Theodorick N. Rob- 
erts,°4 pr, Bullard called the latter one of the 
"most prominent Disciples in Eastern Virginia,."65 

In 1883, the Goode's congregation moved to the 
village of Finneywood and began to be called Fin- 
neywood Church. The Lunenburg members of Finneywood 
began amovement to forma church near Fort Mitchell 
in 1905-06. The new church was organized anda 
meeting house named Salem erected in 1906-07, In 
1921, the remaining members of Finneywood reorgan- 
ized at Chase City and abandoned the old building. 


Cumberland 


As early as 1845, the primitive gospel was 
being preached at Booker's, a free building used 
by Methodists and Baptists as well as Disciples, ©8 
in Cumberland County, thirty-four miles from Scotts- 
ville and five from Cumberland C. H. onthe Carters- 
ville road.©9 In 1852 G. W. Abell visited the church 
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there and called it "a noble little band of Chris- 
tian soldiers."'"70 as late as 1856, when V. C. Ryals 
was elder at Booker's, the Disciples were still hold- 
ing successful evangelistic meetings in Cumber land/1 
Ryals preached occasionally, if not regularly. In 
1860, he and I. P. Spencer assisted Bullard ina 
meeting at Paineville./@ 
Dinwiddie 

Sometime before June, 1845, Mount Zion Church 
in Dinwiddie was organized. At that time Dr. Bul- 
lard called the congregation's place of worship the 
"new meeting house in Dinwiddie."'‘Y During the War, 
Zion meeting house was burned by Union soldiers who 
said they thought it was a barn. It was soon re- 
built on the same site at Ford, about one-fourth of 
a mile from the Norfolk and Western Railroad line. 
About 1895, a planwas adopted for the congregation 
of Zion to divide and form two churches in order to 
broaden its influence. Prospect Church was built 
first about six miles east of old Zion and south 
of the railroad. Mizpah meeting house then was er- 
ected seven miles northeast of Zion and north of 
the railroad. In 1922, Mizpah congregation moved 
to the village of Poole and has been’ known since 
by that name, /4 

In early 1853 some dissension developed in the 
Petersburg Baptist Church. The "travelling council" 
was called inand several Reformers were disfellow- 
shiped. 79 These brethren do not seem to have form- 
ed a church. Two decades later, when Dr. John DuVal 
moved to Petersburg from King and Queen, he built 
a meeting house at his own expense inorder that the 
New Testament plea might be preached. The work did 
not prosper’ so he sold the building and extended 
his labor into the counties of the Southeastern 
Co-operation where there were existing congrega- 
tions, 76 

Lunenburg 


Meherrin Church, located inthe western end of 
Lunenburg, was constituted in 1771, and was the first 
Baptist organization in the county. It was there 
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that James Shelburne publicly opposed the adoption 
of a creed in 1772 which resulted in the church 
pees the Bible as its only rule of faith and prac- 
tice.‘8 Meherrin adopted the Reformation along with 
other churches of the Association. In August, 18354, 
a minority of twenty or thirty persons withdrew 
from the Reformer dominated congregation and con- 
stituted a regular Baptist church,/9 [It is prob- 
able that the Reformer church at Goode's meeting 
house in Charlotte, which was very near the Meherrin 
building, was a branch of Meherrin. The importance 
of Goode's increased, and the work at Meherrin de- 
clined to the point that the two congregations 
eventually were combined and activity was consoli- 
dated at Goode's.80 

Reedy Creek (Cool Spring) in Lunenburg was 
constituted in June, 1775 by James Shelburne,81 who 
became its pastor and continued in that capacity 
until his death in 1820.82 In 1810, Reedy Creek 
had more than one hundred members and four meeting 
houses within its limits, at each_of which there 
was stated preaching once a month, 5 Silas Shel- 
burne succeeded his father as minister of Reedy 
Creek and led the congregation into the Reformation 
about 1830.84 Reedy Creek was sometimes known as 
Cool Spring while a Baptist church.85 after 1835 
the name Cool Spring gradually came to be used ex- 
clusively. It was named for a "cool spring" near 
the original site of the meeting house-- not far fram 
the present location.8§6 

Cedar Creek Baptist Church had been organized 
in 1779 by Jeremiah Walker.8? As a result of the 
influence of J. M. Jeter and Silas Shelburne the 
church reformed in the early 1830's and a regular 
minority withdrew. The Disciple majority and Bap- 
tist minority used the meeting house on alternate 
Sundays. This building was erected on land donated 
by a Mr. Ned Gee. The deed provided that should 
the property cease to be used for religious purposes 
it would revert to him. Doubtless he became annoy- 
ed by the bitterness and strife which had been gen- 
erated by the division in the church. Perhaps he 
reasoned that if there were no building the land 
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would be returned to him and he would no longer in 
any way be associated with the controversy. At any 
rate, one moonlit Saturday night between 184] and 
1845 Gee came with his slaves, dismantled and car- 
ried the building away. The next morning it was 
the Disciples' turn to use the house. They arrived 
for worship to find the meeting house gone 88 In 
1845, the congregation erected a new house of wor- 
ship about three miles southeast of the Cedar Creek 
building on land donated by Mr. Jack Inge. This 
meeting house was located on the present site and 
had a seating capacity of 150. It was first known 
as Chinquapin Grove but later was changed to Per- 
severance,89 because, according to tradition, the 
congregation AS SEER so long before it secured 
its own house, 22 ‘ 

"The Church of Christ assembled at the Forks 
on the Meherrin," or as it was more often called, 
Fork Church, was located directly inthe fork of the 
South and Middle Meherrin Rivers. Organized Novem- 
ber 2, 1834,91 william S. Wilson (?-1868), Captain 
William A. Stone and Frederick Lester were its first 
elders.9* In 1841, the congregation erected a new 
meeting house which was named Mount Olivét.95% This 
was located west of the fork toward the present 
Rehobath. Mt. Olivet was badly ravaged by the 
"Thomasite" controversy in 1845-46, 94 

Two Lunenburg congregations, Oak Grove and 
Springfield, were lost to the "Thomasites" during 
1845-46. Springfield was one of the older Meherrin 
Association churches.9° Bullard, Stone and Shel- 
burne attempted unsucessfully to purge it of the 
'no-soulists."96 In 1846, this congregation erected 
a new meeting house which was called Good Hope.” 
Oak Grove, under the influence of one of its elders, 
Dr. Charles May, adopted Thomas' views. It was dis- 
fellowshiped by the other churches in 1845.,9° 

Tusekiah was one of the original congregations 
of the Meherrin Association, having been organized 
in 1777.99 It was located four miles west of Lun- 
enburg C. H. Through the influence of its pastor, 
Pleasant Barnes, the majority was brought over to 
the Reformation.100 The Disciple majority of Tuse- 
kiah appears to have been dissipated by the "Thom- 
asite" struggle and became extinct. The regular 
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Baptist minority continued to call itself Tusekiah, 
Flat Rock Church, organized by James Shelburne in 
1805101 and located on Flat Rock Creek near Watts- 
borough, adopted the Reformation and then seems to 
have suffered the same fate as Tusekiah. 


Nottoway 


Alexander Campbell had publicly stated in 1843 
that Nottoway County was generally "Yours."102 In 
reply to this, a correspondent who preached exten- 
Sively inthe area wrote in the same year that only 
two small congregations of Disciples existed there-- 
Chestnut Hill and Mercy Seat 1035 Anticipating its 
expulsion from the Middle District in 1835, Chest- 
nut Hill seems tohave affiliatedwith the Meherrin 
Association a short time before that organization 
dissolved.194 James M. Jeter was minister at Mercy 
Seat, a member of the Meherrin Association, when it 
reformed.l105 Neither of these congregations seem 
to have survived for long after the "Thomasite" 
controversy. 106 


Powhatan 


The dynamo of the Disciples in Powhatan was 
Robert Wren, Sr. (1772-1857), who as a young min- 
ister had been associated with James O'Kelly in the 
organization of the Christian Church in 1794. He 
continued to labor on behalf of the “old Christians" 
until he heard the full proclamation of New Testa- 
ment Christianity and became a Disciple.197 lex- 
ander Campbell visited Wren's home in 1833 and 
Albert Anderson organized a congregation of nine 
members there December 8, 1834,109 Originally named 
Spring Hill, the church began to be called Corinth 
after it erected a building in 1837 on land pro- 
vided by Wren.119 The schism generated by Dr. Thomas 
drastically affected Corinth and in 1845 there had 
been "a long preceding dearth" although the church 
was gradually reviving. 
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Prince Edward 


The Colonial frame building called Sandy River 
Church and the nearby union house called Liberty, 
which had been erected in 1818, were located in the 
lower or eastern end of Prince Edward.!12 Both 
buildings were free to all denominations even after 
about 1827 when Sharon Baptist Church was organized 
at Sandy River.115 The principles of reform appear 
to have been first preached in the community by 
Jacob Creath, Jr., in 1828.114 The clerk of Sharon 
Church, Elijah McGehee, began to subscribe to The 


Millenial Harbinger and soon became publicly sympa- 
thetic to reform.1I5 

On account of this, Abner W. Clopton, Campbell's 
arch foe and author of the "Appomattox Decree," at- 
tacked McGehee, without specifically naming him, in 
the Philadelphia Baptist Columbian Star and Chris- 
tian Index.116 on June 2, 1830, McGehee brought a 
copy of this article, "in some expressions of which 
he thinks himself identified," to the church meet- 
ing. He raised the question as to the possibility 
of a member of Sharon having written it. This had 
not been the case.117 On June 28, 1830, Sharon voted 
to approve the “Appomattox Decree." In November, 
after an unsucessful attempt to have this action 
rescinded, McGehee resigned as clerk. On March 26, 
1831, he and his wife withdrew from Sharon,118 

Apparently, others who were interested in Ref- 
ormation joined McGehee anda church of the New 
Testament order probably was constituted at Liberty 
meeting house by 1836, when Sharon excluded William 
Walton for communing with the "Campbellites" and 
resolved "that if any of our members shall in future 
join in communion with the sect called Campbellites, 
they shall by that act, forfeit their membership in 
this church."119 The Disciples continued to meet 
at old Liberty until 1882, when they enececs a new 
Liberty house in the village of Green Bay. 0 


The Southeastern Co-operation 


When the Meherrin Association dissolved, the 
brethren reorganized asa co-operation of churches 
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of Christ,121 which held semi-annual meetings of 
the "brethren of the counties round-about."122 py 
1842, a “standing committee" was being appointed by 
the Co-operation to direct the activities of its 
evangelists, who in that year were William Wilson, 
Silas Shelburne and Albert Anderson. Each of these 
brethren served four months and their labors result- 
ed in 250 additions during the year.!235 Later, 
they were succeeded by Chester Bullard, 124 James A. 
Cowgill, George W. Potts (1819-79),125 william Dos- 
wel1126 and William H. Hughart (?-1868),127 During the 
last two decades before the War, the budget for 
evangelism ranged from approximately four hundred 
to six hundred dollars per pet with six to eight 
congregations contributing. 28 

Meanwhile, beginning about 1850 many in the 
Southeastern Co-operation seem to have favored merg- 
ing their efforts with those of the General Co-op- 
eration As early as 1853 a rumor was circulated 
that this would take place .129 In 1856 the district 
was paying its own evangelist and contributing to 
the general fund.150 In 1858 a resolution was a- 
dopted to merge the evangelistic efforts of the 
Southeastern Co-operation with the State organiza- 
tion;15l a fewmonths later this action was rescind- 
ed because of the opposition of two churches .1352 
Discussion of merger continued, with some churches 
supporting both organizations,155 until finally 
during the Co-operation year of 1863-64, forced by 
the exigencies of war, the Southeastern brethren 
placed their financial resources with the General 
Co-operation.154 In 1867, the function of support 
of evangelists was returned to the district when the 
General Co-operation became only an agency of fel- 
lowship. 
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Chapter VI 


Southwestern Virginia 


The history of the emergence and development 
of the plea forareturn to the apostolic church in 
Southwestern Virginia may be outlined on the basis 
of two geographical sections. In both of these the 
"old Christians" associated with Barton Stone laid 
the foundations. The stronger and more important 
area was in the New River-Roanoke Valleys, mainly 
comprising the counties of Craig, Giles, Monroe, 
Montgomery, Pulaski and Roanoke. There, under the 
leadership of Dr. Chester Bullard, the powerful 
Southwestern Virginia Co-operation developed. Sep- 
arated from these brethren were the Disciples on 
the Virginia-Tennessee border--Scott, Russell, Taze- 
well, Washington, and Lee Counties in Virginia, and 
Carter, Washington, and Sullivan in Tennessee. These 
brethren were a part of the East Tennessee and West- 
ern Virginia Co-operation. The strength in numbers, 
churches and leadership of the latter organization 
was in Tennessee. 


The "Bullardites" 


When Chester Bullard encountered the "old Chris- 
tians" near New Riverhewas unsuccessfully seeking 
Someone to immerse him--a Baptist preacher had re- 
fused to do so unless he first was accepted by a 
Baptist church. Bullard did not fully agree with 
Landon Duncan, Parker Lucas, Barton W. Stone and 
the Christians.! His views seem to have been more 
practical--less speculative with respect to the Trin- 
ity, in particular-- than the Christians.“ Neverthe- 
less, Duncan baptized him in 1830:% the Christians 
ordained him in the spring of 1834;4 anda few 
months thereafter he planted his first church (Cat- 
awba) in what was then Montgomery County.” Mean- 
while he had completed his medical studies on New 
River and returned to the vicinity of Christians- 
burg.§ The Christians claimed him as one of their 
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own and reported the news of his ordination and bap- 
tisms to the Western Christian journals, ? although 
he personally never seems to have fully identified 
his efforts with those of Duncan and Lucas and soon 
broke off relations with them.8 

Dr. Bullard concentrated his efforts south of 
Giles County where the Christians were little known, 
if at all, and also continued his loose contacts 
with the Christians in Sinking Creek Valley. He 
commenced work at New Castle? and then with old 
Antioch Christian Church (Gravel Hil1)1° in upper 
Sinking Creek in 1835, and in the same year seems 
to have won over the Sinking Creek Church (Lucas 
Memorial) which met at Parker Lucas! home to his 
views. Bullard preached at the latter place on one 
occasion, and after the message Lucas said he did 
not wish tohear again such views as Bullard voiced. 
The church then withdrew from Lucas' home.11! accord- 
ing to the Doctor, the old Christians "very general- 
ly sustained" him and "God's great, loving heart 
was more fully understood, and the way in which 
Christians may become a unit without sacrifice of 
conscience, was for the first time clearly under- 
Stood by them, while Parker Lucas' views of a una- 
nimity of religious sentiment as necessary to union 
were abandoned."12 Bullard thus became openly alien- 
ated from the Duncan-Lucas group and was left with 
a considerable following, which soon came to be 
labelled "Bullardites" by their enemies. 

By 1836 six churches were identified with the 
Bullard movement: Catawba (Canterbury), New Castle, 
Antioch (Gravel Hill), in what was to become Craig 
County; Sinking Creek (Lucas Memorial), in Giles; 
North Fork of the Roanoke, in Montgomery; and New 
Salem (Cypress Grove), at Snowville, in what soon 
was to become Pulaski County. In 1837, Shiloh Church 
was constituted, which included activity at both 
Shiloh meeting house and Newbern, and in 1838 Mt. 
Harmony (Pine Run) was organized.1! 

By May, 1838, Dr. Bullard was able to announce, 
“the ancient gospel is gaining ground steadily, if 
Slowly, in these parts, and would I think, be tri- 
umphant if there were laborers."15 At that time he 
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was speaking in four counties’ to full houses and 
there were no other preachers’ in fellowship with 
him in the section.16 James Calfee, an early asso- 
ciate of Bullard's in Pulaski County, wrote on May 
24, 1839, that Dr. Bullard was laboring in Giles, 
Montgomery, Roanoke, Pulaski and Wythe. According 
to Calfee, the infant cause was forced to stand 
against "floods of denunciation," but that the cause 
was still advancing--"Few meetings pass without 
additions to our number."17 

In the meanwhile, Dr. Bullard realized that 
his beliefs were essentially the same as those of 
Alexander Campbell. While the Christians in the 
West generally had joined the Reformers and public- 
ity was givento this fact by the periodicals which 
Lucas and Duncan received, Bullard seems not to 
have comprehended the significance of this nor re- 
alized what Campbell believed. Even more peculiar, 
is the fact that, at the instigation of a brother 
who had traveled through Western Pennsylvania and 
by chance had read copies of The Christian Baptist, 
both this periodical and The Millenial Harbinger 
were received for several years in the home es Mrs. 
Asiel Snow, Bullard's sister at Snowville.t Soon 
after subscribing to the Harbinger Mrs. Snow had 
died and the copies were "thrown about." Dr. Bull- 
ard said, “it never occurred to me I could find 
anything good in them for a Methodist who I could 
unfaltering /sic/ believe toldme hehadheard Camp- 
bell say that a sinner going down into the water 
all covered with sin comes out as pure as an an- 
gel."19 

Notwithstanding this slander, Bullard in 183620 
determined to allow Campbell to speak for himself. 
The first thinghe read was the "Extra on Regenera- 
tion." "No one who has never groped can understand 
the relief which I found in knowing precisely how 
they began in Jerusalem."21 He previously had been 
preaching "he that believes and is baptized shall 
be saved," but did not have any conception of the 
"relationship of the different items of the gospel 
to human need and how understanding that relation- 
ship there could be no delay in the salvation ofone 
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wanting to be saved."" He said thathehad been “ig- 
norant" of Acts II:38.22 By 1837 he was in corre- 
Spondence with and had identified himself with the 
Reformers in Eastern Virginia. 

When he recognized his affinity with Campbell 

and threwinhis lot with the Eastern Virginia Dis- 
ciples, he was in the unique position of joining 
the same great fellowship, the Western wing of which 
the old Christians of Giles and Monroe were already 
a part. A reconciliation was inevitable. Personal 
animosities had to be overcome. Bullard said, "For 
a long while there was no foreign help, and it was 
not until many churches were established that bro- 
ther /Landon/ Duncan gave in his adhesion." 
1840, at least a partial reconciliation had taken 
Place between Bullard and Landon Duncan, his son 
Elisha G., who had begun to preach, Parker Lucas, 
Isaac Scott, William Smith, and possibly other 
preachers among the "old Christians." 5 The old 
congregations--Wolfe Creek (Narrows), Walker's Creek 
and Clover Hollow in Giles, Hand's Creek in Monroe, 
and perhaps other congregations, formed, with the 
churches which had joined Bullard or were organized 
by him, a united fellowship. 

Bullard's first personal contact with New Testa- 
ment brethren in other areas was in the winter of 
1839-40, when he visited the old Christians in the 
border counties of East Tennessee and Southwest 
Virginia.26 In the spring of 1840, one of the lead- 
ers of these brethren, James Miller,spent some time 
Mesiiiandis fields2? In June, 1840, Dr. Bullard 
attended the general meeting in Charlottesville and 
for the first time came in personal contact with 
the Reformers of Eastern Virginia. He had a "happy 
interview" with Alexander Campbell and agreed to 
exchange labor that year with R. L. ColemanandJ. W. 
Goss, who toured his territory in August “8 The 
visit of these two brethren from the other side of 
the Blue Ridge greatly encouraged the Southwestern 
brethren and accentuated the realization that they 
were not alone. According to Bullard, ". .. Their 
presence relieved the brethren of the fear of what 
might result to the churches as a consequence of my 
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death. They now felt they were not alone in the 
world, that there were other defenders of the faith 
to whom they might look with confidence. . . ."@9 

As the Bullard movement grew it produced 
preachers. By 18359, there were three or four pro- 
claimers among three or four hundred Disciples in 
the area in which the Doctor labored.°9 Bullard was 
the only one givinga large part of his time to the 
ministry. %1 Among the others were James Redpath, 
an aged minister who had been in charge of Salem 
Methodist Church at Snowville when Bullard began 
preaching there and soon came over to the Reforma- 
tion3;32 and Claiborne Curtis, a Baptist school- 
teacher from Mecklenburg, who on his way to settle 
in the West had his leg crushed by a log near New 
Castle and soon became an elder in the infant con- 
gregation there.95 

In 1841, Bullard's brother-in-law from Floyd 
County, T. G. Shelor, a former Presbyterian, began 
to preach. According to Bullard, Shelor was for 
several years the “only efficient support in breast- 
ing the storm, unrivalled in Va., for violence and 
persintenceens4 By 1844, James Calfee, originally 
from Pulaski County, had begun to preach in Mercer}; 
about the same time Andrew G. Elmore (1811-95) was 
holding forth at New Castle; 36 and in the neighbor- 
hood of Snowville a former Baptist preacher, Hezekiah 
Whitt, was active.%’ About this time, Cephas Shel- 
burne (1817-65) and A. B. Walthall moved to Bullard's 
region from Southeastern Virginia and served for a 
time as evangelists for the Southwestern Co-opera- 
tion.38 Dexter A. Snow, Bullard's nephew, who had 
traveled with him as a song leader in the 1830's, 
began to preach about 1850.39 There was even a Negro 
Disciple proclaimer called "Brother Harry of Giles," 
who preached for the Co-operation at Newbern in 
1847 ,40 


The Valley Baptist Association 


The influence of the Disciples northeast of 
New Castle, the area of the Valley Baptist Associ- 
ation, which included congregations in northeastern 
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Botetourt, Alleghany, Bath, Greenbrier and Rock- 
bridge, was negligible in 1844. One of the princi- 
pal preachers of this organization and editor of 
its organ, The Western Baptist and Gospel Advocate, 
was Dr. William H. Hughart of Buchanan, Hughart, 
a graduate of the Baptist seminary and a medical 
college in Richmond,4@ had begun to preach the Ref- 
ormation by early 1844, and in April of that year 
Alexander Campbell, reflecting action which the Vir- 
ginia Disciple periodical had already taken, urged 
through the Harbinger that the brethren "sustain 
liberally and circulate freely" the Western Bap- 
tist .45 

The Valley Association in May, 1844, declared 
it would "not tolerate the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration taught by Elder Hughart ."44 Undaunted 
by this censure, Hughart continued to preach reform 
and in September the Association disfellowshiped 
him for "promulgating the peculiar views of Mr. Alex- 
ander Campbell."45 ‘This action of the Association 
was printed in The Religious Herald.46 Hughart went 
to Richmond, informed the editor of the Baptist 
weekly that he had been misrepresented, and asked 
that a lengthy rejoinder prepared by him be publish- 
ed. The editor refused and Hughart, returning through 
Charlottesville, provided this document to James W. 
Goss who published it in the Intelligencer. By this 
act Hughart cut his Baptist ties and clearly placed 
himself in the Disciples! ranks .47 

With this adhesion, the majorities of three 
Baptist congregations came over to the Disciples; 
Healing Springs, Bath;48 Covington, Alleghany ;+ 
and North Creek, ‘Botetourt .°9 At least two preach- 
ers also followed Hughart, William Shumaker of Cov- 
ington,°! and A. Newman of Botetourt.°2 During 
1845, altogether 124 Baptists, influenced by Hugh- 
art, left nine different churches_of the Valley 
Association to join the Disciples.°% At the end of 
that year The Religious Herald reported that the 
Association had experienced an “adverse season, 
occasioned by the defection of Elder Hughart ."'04 
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Alleghany 


Dr. W. H. Hugart was minister of Fork Run 
Baptist Church at Covington when be became a Dis- 
ciple. The letter of this congregation was reject- 
ed and its messengers refused seats at the fall, 
1844, meeting of the Valley Association. The church 
clerk contended that Hughart, a few sympathizers 
from Healing Springs Church, William Shumaker and 
some others of Fork Run had connived to hold a 
clandestine meeting and sent an unauthorized letter 
headed "Christian Church of Covington."°9 He and 
a small regular minority withdrew.© The majority 
of fifteen members, including Shumaker, who was a 
Baptist preacher, continued as a Christian church, 
and by 1848 had grown to twenty-five members. 


Bath 


Healing Springs, one of the leading churches 
of the Valley Association, was dominated by W. H. 
Hughart's ideas. Its messengers were not received 
when the Association met in September, 1844. 8 As 
a consequence, twenty of its eighty-six members 
withdrew in order to remain with the Association. 
The remainder continued as a Christian church.99 


Bland 


About 1840, Dr. Bullard first preached at 
Mechanicsburg near Walker's Creek, and"the fiercest 
opposition was met."60 A, B, Walthall next visit- 
ed this community. ". . . For several years these 
brethren continued their visits, baptizing a few 
people, who loved the Lord more than sectarianism. 
Church doors were locked against these old heroes, 
but without a murmur, they sought private houses, 
groves, school-houses, SEs and broke to the people 
the bread of life. .. "51 Dexter A. Snow and 
James A. Cowgill were active in the area in the 
1850's.§2 7T, G. Shelor held ameeting at Mechanics- 
burg in 1859 with seventeen additions, of whom six 
were Methodists. AS a consequence, the Methodist 
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circuit rider violently opposed the "Campbell- 
ites."63 About 1860, Cowgill, then evangelist of 
the Southwestern Co-operation, organized the breth- 
ren at Mechanicsburg into a church, which became 
a part of the Co-operation. In the same year 
James Curtis, one of the local proclaimers, was re- 
Siding in SSCL La and effectively meeting the 
Methodist opposition. ® 


Botetourt 


In September, 1844, while the Valley Associa- 
tion was meeting, Dr.Hughart formedhis sympathizers 
at and near Buchanan into a church called North 
Creek, 66 According to Hughart there were Disciples 
at Fincastle in 1845, but no church seems to have 
been organized.67 In the same year Claiborne Curtis, 
Isaac Scott, A. Newman, W. H. Hughart and A. G. El- 
more held a meeting in Botetourt and constituted 
Pleasant Hill Church with an initial membership of 
ten white and eleven colored persons, 68 


Carroll 


In 1845, Dr. Bullard first visited Carroll C. H. 
but was unable to make any impression on the village. 
About ten years later, William Lindsey from Reed 
Island Church, then clerk of the Carroll County 
court, requested Dr. Bullard to come and preach 
there, in spite of warnings that he would lose his 
position if he did so. A number were baptized as 
a result and foundations for a church were estab- 
lished.©9 Lindsey was shortly reinforced by other 
Pulaski Countians, Henry (1828-1902) and Jane Cal- 
fee, 70 Together these Disciples labored for the es- 
tablishment of a congregation, which took place in 
1867 at a small log schoolhouse.’l This became 
Glade Creek Church which eventually merged into 
Forest Oak congregation. 7/72 


Craig 


As early as 1808, Joseph Thomas, the "White 
Pilgrim," first preached in what is now Craig Coun- 
ty. From a "glorious revival" on Craig's Creek he 
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traveled “over a very high and lonesome mountain 
to Sinking Creek" where he held "profitable meetings" 
at "old Mr. Peck's."*73 Subsequently he made other 
trips through the area.’4 During one of these he 
organized thirteen white persons and one slave into 
a congregation in upper Sinking Creek Valley.’5 A 
revival took place there about 1826-27 as a result 
of the ministry of George Adams and the visit of 
Samuel and John Rogers--all Western preachers. 76 
Apparently this spurred the brethren to erect a log 
meeting house called Antioch.?? 

Dr. Bullard commenced preaching at Antioch 
October 10, 1835.78 His accounts of the condition 
of the church at that time, both written in his old 
age, are contradictory. In one he related that the 
congregation was already strong and that as a result 
of his ministry it was soon greatly enlarged and a 
good house was built.’9 At another time he record- 
ed that the old Christian body had virtually vanish- 
ed save for Jacob McPherson (1781-1857) 8° whatever 
may have been its condition, the congregation under 
Bullard's leadership prospered.A “ glorious revival" 
took place. The old Christians who had fallen away 
returned and new converts were secured. At every 
church meeting the house was full of people from 
neighboring Craig's Creek and John's Creek Valleys 81 
The Antioch building gradually fell into disrepair 
and in 1857 a new building was erected and named 
Gravel Hill .82 

Prior to beginning work at Antioch, Dr. Bullard 
constituted his first church, in what ultimately 
became Craig. This was Catawba, organized with 
twenty-four members in 183485 by the young preach- 
er in what was then Montgomery County on the "divid- 
ing waters of the Roanoke and Catawba."84 It soon 
grew to seventy-five souls.85 The Catawba Church 
diminished considerably in numbers over the years 
as a result of members migrating to Indiana, Miss- 
ouri and other sections of Virginia.86 About 1845, 
it erected Craig's Creek meeting house in Roanoke 
County87 and by 1848 had only fifteen members.®® 
Eventually Craig's Creek appears to have changed 
its name to Canterbury .89 
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After Catawba was established a door was open- 
ed to Bullard at New Castle, where he first preach- 
ed in a barn. A One Rena yarn was organized in late 
1834 or early 1835. New Castle had a "precarious 
existence." According to Bullard, village churches 
were kept alive only by diligent care “and for this 
reason we have sometimes hardly known whether we 
had a church in Newcastle."9l1 In 1845 the congre- 
gation was having serious difficulty in paying for 
its meeting house and appealed to the Virginia 
Brotherhood for aid.92 This building seems to have 
been lost. In 1858 they were ejected from the Pres- 
byterian house, which they seem to have been using 
for some time, for preaching the plea. 99 In 1861 
the Disciples still had no house of worship. 

By 1845 John's Creek or Cypress congregation 
was organized, 9° probably as an outgrowth of Antioch, 
in John's Creek Valley.96 On June 28, 1855, it was 
reconstituted as John's Creek Church. As other con- 
gregations were organized in this Valley, the old 
church changed its name to Forks of John's Creek. 97 
Mountain View Church was organized by 1860. 


Fayette 


Dr. James Scott, aDisciple of Raleigh County, 
wrote in May, 1857, that Bullard had recently visit- 
ed them and had gone from there to a new point, Fayette, 
in Fayette County where he held a protracted meet- 
ing of several days' duration. A church of seven- 
teen members was organized. These included six 
“isolated brethren," five from the world and six 
from the Baptists .29 


Floyd 


In spite of the unpopularity of the gospel at 
Floyd C. H., Thomas G. Shelor lived and labored there 
with little success from 1845 until 1850. When 
Bullard held his first meeting at the county seat 
in the latter year nine were added anda short-lived 
congregation was constituted. 
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The congregation organized in 1819 by Landon 
Duncan divided the next year to become Wolfe Creek 
and Walker's Creek Churches.191 flisha G. Duncan, 
after his father's health failed and until he mi- 
grated to Missouri, was minister of Wolfe Creek, 
which met at his father's house before the village 
of Narrows developed anda meeting house was erect- 
ed there.102 Clover Hollow was organized by 1831 
when it met in the house of Moses Adkins and was 
ministered to by Isaac Scott.193 The Sinking Creek 
Church also was organized by 1831 when it met in 
the home of Parker Lucas.104 After Chester Bull- 
ard began to dominate the congregation, Sugar Grove 
meeting house was erected.195 About 1906 this con- 
gregation was revived, reorganized, and Lucas Memo- 
rial house at Maybrook was built ,106 

In 1845 Dr. Bullard organized Spruce Run con- 
-gregationlO? which assembled at Newhope meeting 
house, This church gradually declined until 1877 
when it was reorganized by P. B. Baber 108 During 
the 1850's Bullard, Samuel Shelburne, Elisha G, 
Duncan, and other preachers often visited Pearis- 
burg and Staffordsville and clashed with the Meth- 
odists.109 On March 2, 1857, a church was consti- 
tuted at the latter point by Landon Duncan and Ches- 
ter Bullard. The first officers were Peter Meadows, 
elder, Obadiah Diamond, deacon, and Charles F, Brown, 
clerk,110 


Grayson 


About 1858 J. A. Cowgill and Chester Bullard 
preached in the neighborhood of Old Town and organ- 
ized Pleasant Hill Church, Among the early leaders 
of this congregation were the parents of T. J. Stone, 
a scholarly Methodist preacher who ultimately was 
converted by Dr. Bullard,1lll 


Lee 


The Shelburnes primarily were responsible for 
the establishment of the New Testament plea in Lee 
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County. Two preacher sons of old Elder Silas Shel- 
burne--James (1818-90) and Samuel (1823-84) --migra- 
ted from Lunenburg to the vicinity of Snowville early 
in the 1840's. Then,with two Warner brothers--Ira 
and Choral--James and Samuel Shelburne moved on 
westward to Lee in 1852. They were the first Dis- 
ciples to settle in this county.112 

James Shelburne bought a farmabout three miles 
southwest of Pennington Gap, where he built a com- 
fortable house and a water-powered combination grist 
and saw mill. He and Ira Warner stood alone in that 
neighborhood in their identification with the Dis- 
ciples. As a result of their faithful advocacy of 
the New Testament, Long Hollow congregation was 
organized in 1858 and began tomeet in a log-bodied 
union building.113 

In 1897, the Christian congregation decided 
that it needed a building of its own. A site two 
miles northeast of the old Long Hollow building was 
donated and a meeting house was erected there in 
1898 and named Antioch. Deaths and removals grad- 
ually diminished Antioch's membership. Only a Sun- 
day school was still being carried on there in the 
early 1930's when the building burned. Most of 
the remaining members then affiliated with Penn- 
ington Gap Church. Those members of Antioch who 
did not desire to transfer to Pennington Gap, to- 
gether with a few Disciples who had moved into the 
community, reorganized in 1936 as the new Long 
Hollow Church.114 

Samuel Shelburne and Choral Warner located eight 
or nine miles west of Jonesville. Their advocacy of 
the New Testament plea resembled that of their bro- 
thers near Pennington Gap. As a result of their 
labors, Cedar Hill was organized and a log meeting 
house erected in 1858,115 

The planting of Long Hollow and Cedar Hill in 
1858 is indicative of the steady progress made in 
Lee during the latter 1850's. Other indications 
were the evangelistic reports made by those who 
labored there. In 1859, Gideon Cyphers and James 
Shelburne in one meeting had twenty-two additions? 
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Samuel and James Shelburne reported nineteen con- 
verts as a result of another effort.117 Samuel Shel- 
burne in 1860 reported in glowing terms the prog- 
ress of the primitive church in Lee County .11 


Mercer 


During the ante=-bellum period many Disciples 
from the older churches in Southwest Virginia mi- 
grated to Mercer County. The North Fork of the 
Roanoke Church in Montgomery County moved there al- 
most as a body. Many of the leaders of Mt. Harm ny 
and Reed Island, both in Pulaski, drifted thither! 
Among these Pulaski Disciples who contributed to 
Mercer were the Calfees. In 1844, James Calfee moved 
to a farm ten miles from Mercer C. H. and went to 
work in the county clerk's office. Soon he became 
the most influential Disciple preacher there ,120 
James' brother, Samuel T. Calfee, moved from Mt. 
Harmony to Mercer and became an elder in the East 
River Church.12l fhe cause prospered as a result 
of the strength received from the older churches. 
In 1858, Gideon Cyphers, James Calfee and Chester 
Bullard had seventy additions in Mercer .122 


Monroe 


Hand's Creek Church was organized by 1830125 
and about a decade later William Smith (?-1861) 
became its minister and for the remainder of his 
life servedin this capacity.124 In 1859 Dr. Bull- 
ard constituted a church at Peterstown,!<5 and at 
about the same time the Prospect Church at Red Sul- 
phur Springs was organized.126 


Montgomery 


About 1836 Chester Bullard organized the church 
called Roanoke, or North Fork of the Roanoke, which 
was located “on the great western turnpike" eight 
miles west of Catawha Church.!2? The influential 
members were mostly McDonalds. About thirty mem- 
bers of this family-- parents, children, grandchildren 
--were baptized by Bullard. This congregation moved 
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almost in a body to Mercer County and became the 
"seed"' church there and in Tazewell. Later some 
members moved onto Lee and with the Shelburnes and 
Warners became the nucleus of the church there,.128 
Debates on baptism occurred at Roanoke meeting house 
occasionally in the early 1840's between Isaac Scott 
and W. H. Hughart, for the Disciples, and various 
Methodists.129 Due to migration, the congregation 
there eventually passed out of existence. 30 

The Methodists had a strong congregation at 
Bethel meeting house when Bullard organized a church 
of twelve members there in 1840.15 Interest was 
heightened when Bullard debated on the subject of 
baptism with Mr. Rigden, the Methodist pastor, in 
1841.152 after this debate several more Methodists 
accepted the gospel and Bullard predicted that the 
entire church would come over.!35 This eventually 
took place and the Disciples came to be known as 
Laurel Hill Church.154 

Big Meadows Creek Church was organized in late 
1842 or early 1843,155 and probably occupied a 
union building about mid-way between Snowville and 
Christiansburg.1356 ‘he leaders were Cephas Shel- 
burne, who purchased a farm in the community in 
1842, andhis relatives, the Stones, also from Lun- 
enburg. 19? Apparently, Big Meadows congregation 
erected, or assisted in building, around 1850, a 
union house of worship called Mt. Auburn at Riner 
and abandoned the Big Meadows house. 8 During this 
decade Cephas Shelburne built a log house called 
Edgemont on his property where he taught’ school 
during the week and preached on Sunday. 39 A con- 
gregation eventually was organized as a branch of 
Auburn at the Edgemont building. By 1869 the breth- 
ren were meeting alternately at the two houses and 
ultimately the work was consolidated at Edgemont 
and Auburn was abandoned.140 A new Edgemont house 
was erected in 1883.141 

When Bullard first preached in the neighbor- 
hood where Alleghany was organized there was no 
meeting house andhe held forth in an oak grove,142 
A congregation probably was organized there in the 
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second half of the 1840's and met in a union build- 
ing.145 The first elders at Alleghany were Dayid- 
son Charlton, John Walters and Jordan Murdock. 4 


Pulaski 


Mary Bullard's husband, Asiel Snow (1796-1884), 
was the founder of the town which was first called 
"The Foundry" and later Snowville. An enterprising 
New Englander, he developed one of the principal 
industrial communities in ante-bellum Southwest Vir- 
ginia. Snow built a dam across Little River, which 
enabled him to produce power for a number of manu- 
facturing activities. Among them were a trip ham- 
mer forge, a linseed oil factory, a sawmill, a card- 
ing mill, a grist mill, a tannery, a shoe factory 
and a blast furnace, As the town became a regional 
center, a notable general merchandise business was 
established, which was managed by another New Eng-= 
land relative of Bullard's, D. B. Bill (1820-85) 145 

While Snowville was still inits infancy, Bull- 
ard began to preach there. His first sermon was 
delivered in Snow's iron foundry. Soon the center 
of activity was moved to Salem Methodist Church, 
two miles west of the village. The Methodists 
allowed the Reformer to use the building sometimes 
and on other occasions deniedhimaccess. They were 
never certain as to what approach to take toward 
Bullard. At times whenhe preached in the open near 
the Methodist house his crowds were greater than 
when he was allowed its use. 

James Redpath, a venerable pioneer Methodist 
preacher, was in charge of Salem. Though often com- 
pelled by the circuit rider to turn Bullard out,he 
frequently hid in the bushes and listened to the 
open-air preaching. On one occasion the circuit 
rider reproached Redpath for the loss of the flock 
and requested advice as to appropriate action to 
take against Bullard. "Bro. Redpath /said/ take 
the few chickens left at Salem and put them under 
the old hen at Bethel for by the time you return 
the old rooster /referring to himself/ will be 
gone .""146 
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Redpath and most of the Methodists adopted the 
New Testament as their only rule of faith and prac- 
tice and in 1836 organized New Salem Church, which 
in the early 1840's became Cypress Grove 14? Cy- 
press Grove became one of the strongest churches of 
Southwest Virginia. The Christians dominated the 
village and surrounding area. Its leaders included 
Snow, Bill and many other capable persons drawn to 
the community to operate the industries there. Dr. 
Bullard settled at Snowville and erected his’ man- 
Sion, 'Mlumility," on the bluff across from Cypress 
Grove. Snowville was thus a market, an industrial 
and a religious center of the New River country. 
It became known as the Disciples! "Jerusalem of 
Southwest Virginia,"148 

On one occasion when Bullard preached at the 
courthouse in Christiansburg, he was heard by an 
innkeeper of Newbern. This man made no pretensions 
of religion, but he did his best to assist Bullard 
in the singingandafter the service invited him to 
come and preach at Newbern. Dr. Bullard accepted 
any opportunity to preach and consequently on the 
next convenient occasionhe accepted the invitation. 
By that time the innkeeper had forgotten about in- 
viting him, but nevertheless hurried to find a place 
for the young preacher to proclaim and an audience 
to hear him. This was Dr. Bullard's'§ introduction 
to the Newbern-Shiloh community .149 

Soon after the initial sermon at Newbern, Dr. 
Bullard began to preach at Shiloh, a small free 
house three miles to the west.159 "Great success 
attended every visit until a considerable number 
were discipled."15l1 Shiloh congregation was or- 
ganized in 1837 and included the Disciples at New- 
bern.!52 the brethren grew in number until in the 
early 1840's the local Methodist reacher called 
the area a "hotbed of Campbellism."153 The Shiloh- 
Newbern area had been for the most part settled by 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians and German’ Lutherans, 
many of whom had been converted to the frenzy of 
Methodism. When Bullard began to baptize, not one 
in one hundred persons had seen an immersion. Much 
public and "secret" opposition existed among those 
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who practiced pouring and sprinkling, particularly 
at Newbern, +94 

Preaching continued to occur at Newbern as well 
as at Shiloh. In 1838, a "bark house" at Newbern 
was used in the absence of any other place to hold 
a protracted meeting.155 A considerable number of 
Shiloh Disciples near Newbern began in 1844 to meet 
separately from the main body of the church. They 
assembled at Newbern and were spoken of as "that 
part of the congregation worshiping East of Peak 
Creek."156 About 1846 Dr. Robert M. Craig (1805-69), 
a leading member of Newbern, donated land on which 
there was erected a small frame meeting house, which 
in 1860 was replaced by a substantial brick build- 
ing.157 

Ten and fifteen miles from Newbern were the 
Reed Island and Harmony communities. The Baptists 
were preaching at Reed Island, and the Presbyterians 
were entrenched at Harmony. In spite of this, there 
were those fromthe area who came miles to Bullard's 
appointments at Snowville and Shiloh, and they pre- 
vailed upon himtocome and establish a work, Bull- 
ard hada debate with the Rev. George Painter, Pres- 
byterian, at Harmony and soon there were many con- 
veriaeios Mt. Harmony congregation was organized 
in 1838,159 and in 1840 it numbered sixty-seven 
members,1690 rt probably included some from the Reed 
Island community where the church was constituted 
in 1841,161 In 1848, pepe da tate et members and 
Reed Island, twenty-eight.1 2 A number of persons 
from these two churches’ migrated to Mercer County 
and elsewhere. AS a consequence, both were weakened 
considerably. At Black's Corner, a mid-point be- 
tween Harmony and Reed Island, "were assembled the 
surviving members of those’ churches" in the 
Spring of 1858.154 This consolidation was called 
Pine Run, and it was organized and nurtured by D. A. 
Snow and Chester Bullard.165 

In the first half of the 1840's, Aenon Church 
was organized in Pulaski County on the bank of the 
New River at a point where the stream was one-fourth 
of a mile wide.166 This seems to have been in the 
general vicinity of Godby's Ferry and the present 
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New Salem Church of Christ and Cecil's Chapel Meth- 
odist Church.16? the Godby family led in the work 
there, which in 1848 consisted of forty Disciples.168 


Raleigh 


In 1846, Claiborne Curtis moved to Raleigh 
County. He found only three Disciples there; three 
had come with him. Altogether there were thus only 
seven brethren in Raleigh at that time. Curtis was 
the only one willingto plead publicly on behalf of 
the ancient gospel.169 He held his first service 
in a grove one mile west of Prosperity, W. Va., and 
on August 22, 1847 organized Liberty Church, now 
called Prosperity .170 

In the first five years of activity in Raleigh, 
Curtis was able to baptize only two persons, In the 
next two years rapid growth took place, and in 1854 
the Disciples in the county numbered fifty-six 
Curtis constituted Table Rock congregation by 1853172 
and there were Several unorganized brethren at Beck- 
ley by the beginning of the War.1735 


Russell 


Disciple foundations in Russell County were 
laid by David M. Buckand others from the East Tenn- 
essee and Western Virginia Co-operation. As early as 
1846, there was at least one church there, probably 
called Jerusalem, which reported to the Co-opera- 
tion.174 puck, on a trip through Russell in that 
year converted James Bays, an ordained Methodist 
minister, and Abraham Campbell, a licensed Baptist 
preacher,175 Campbell effectively proclaimed the 
ancient gospel until his death at Lebanon in 1858,176 
In 1858 Buck organized seventy-five Disciples into 
a church at Field's schoolhouse. !?? Union Church 
was constituted by 1860, and there may also have 
been other substantial congregations there before 
the War,.178 


Scott 
Dr. Robert M. Shankland lived at Estillville 
and was preaching the Christian plea as early as 
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1822.179 He may have organized several early con- 
gregations there. ikye Cove was organized in 185l 
through the influence of A. J. Carter, Sr., of Duf- 
field. About the time of the War a brick meeting 
house was erected. This congregation reached its 
zenith around 1880 andthen gradually declined. Its 
membership eventually united with the Natural Tun- 
nel Church, which in turn was absorbed by the Clinch- 
port congregation,.180 


Tazewell 


The first recorded visit of Reformers to Taze- 
well county was in 1843 when Elisha Duncan, anda 
Brother Lucas, held a protracted meeting fifteen 
miles northeast of Tazewell C. H. This neighborhood 
was thena comparatively new field for the advocates 
of the primitive church.18l In spite of opposition, 
by 1848, Antioch (also called Blue Stone) was organ- 
edmlee Springfield was organized from Antioch 
during the War Between the States 1835 

Dr. Bullard and James Calfee visited Clear 
Fork in 1858 and had sixteen additions. No immer- 
Sionists previously had spoken there,184 A congre- 
gation which was orginally known as "Clear Fork of 
Wolf Creek,'"'and later, as Chestnut Grove, was organ- 
ized at the home of George Shawver in that year. In 
the lower end of Baptist Valley, Union Chapel Church 
was organized in 1859 by James Calfee. In 185l, 
James Calfee began preaching in the home of James 
Brooks. Gradually a sufficient number of Disciples 
were gathered, and Horsepen Church was organized 
there by Evangelist Calfee in 1856, 


Washington 


Both the "old Christians" and Reformers seem 
to have been active in Washington County during the 
1820's. Samuel Bailey and James Fitzpatrick of Ab- 
ingdon were agents for Barton Stone's Messenger in 
1828,186 4 "Bishop /elder/ Lane" reported to Alex- 
ander Campbell from Washington County in 1828, 
"Since I last wrote you, I have immersed about sixty 
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persons into the name of the Lord Jesus for the re- 
mission of their sins."18? The Christians appear 
to have dominated the scene and absorbed the Reform- 
ers by 1833,188 

The first congregation in Wasnington County 
Seems to have been what is now known as the Corner 
House Church.189 Evidence points to its being the 
congregation of about one hundred members which Dr. 
Robert M. Shankland organized in 1828,.190 corner 
House was called variously North Fork of the Holston 
Church,19l Meccasin Gap and Little ‘Mountain! 92 
during the ante-bellum period. 

Among other congregations, were Sulphur Springs 
(Fall Hill),193 one of the largest churches in the 
State in 1848,194 which occupied a union building 
eight miles northwest of Abingdon in the vicinity 
of Mongle Springs;195 Ringle's Cove, organized b 
1848;196 and Brumpty's Gap, constituted by 1858,19 
and now known as Duncansville Church, Samuel H. 
Millard as early as 1854 began preaching at Goodson 
and a brick meeting house was erected there the next 
year.199 Finally, on July 19, 1856, Millard organ- 
ized a congregation which has grown to be the First 
Christian Church of Bristol .290 


The Southwestern Co-operation 


The first attempt at co-operation among the 
churches influenced by Dr. Bullard occurred when 
messengers of six congregations met in June, 1839, 
at Roanoke meeting house, Montgomery County, when 
there were three or four hundred Disciples and 
three or four proclaimers within the counties 
of Giles, Wythe, Montgomery, Roanoke, Pulaski, and 
Botetourt. A corresponding committee was appointed 
to attempt to secure an evangelist at $150. to $200. 
per year to assist Bullard.20l 

Cephas Shelburne was called as evangelist of 
the Southwestern Co-operation in the fall of 1842 
and began to labor the next year 202 He was suc- 
ceeded in this work by A. B. Walthal1,299 Elisha 
G. Duncan,294 and finally, J. A. Cowgill.“°° These 
brethren were ably assisted by Bullard when he was 
not employed by the Southeastern or the General Co- 
operation or otherwise occupied.796 Although some 
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contributions were made to the General Fund as early 
as 1858,°97 the Southwestern Co-operation did not 
merge its evangelistic efforts with those of the 
General Co-operation until 1863-64 ,208 

AS a result of these efforts the work grew 
steadily. In 1845 there were seventeen churches 
comprising about seven hundred members, represented 
at the district meeting.2909 The year of 1857 was 
one of revival for the Southwest. D. A. Snow, writ- 
ing in August, said, "at this very time, we have 
the public ear, the public sympathy and we may add, 
the public cooperation, to an extent that we never 
have hitherto enjoyed them.""10 James Calfee was 
of the same sentiment and felt that the evangelists 
and local preachers would be able to report greater 
accessions that year than ever before. He believed 
that in the light of these additional numbers the 
Co-operation would be able to increase its pledge 
for the evangelizing fund to eight hundred dollars. 
Dr. Bullard himself had pledged one hundred for it. 
If the Co-operation could raise the eight gE en 
three evangelists could be put in the field. : 
These efforts greatly strengthened the work and in 
1860 there were fifteen hundred Disciples in the 
bounds of the Southwestern Co-operation—Giles, Mon- 
roe, Mercer, Tazewell, Botetourt, Craig, Pulaski, 
Montgomery, Floyd, Roanoke, Grayson, Wythe, EON 
Fayette, Raleigh, Carroll, Alleghany, and Bath, 


The Valley Co-operation 


In the fall of 1844, Elder W. H. Hughart, sev- 
eral preachers anda fewchurches in Botetourt, Bath 
and Alleghany Counties were separated from the Bap- 
tist Valley Association. This region had previous- 
ly been influenced to only a small degree by the 
Disciples. In order to maintain Hughart, undergird 
the churches in the area and stimulate further ac- 
quisitions, the Valley Co-operation was organized 
in July, 1845. By design, the new organization was 
to include the brethren east of the Alleghenies, 
while those west of this range were to remain in the 
Southwestern Co-operation.@ 3 It consisted of four 
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churches detached from the Southwestern Co-opera- 
tion, the congregations which had withdrawn from 
the Valley Association and several weak South Pied- 
mont churches. The new organization assembled for 
the first time at Pleasant Hill Church, Botetourt 
County, in July, 1845. It included, in addition, 
to the host congregation, Union, on the North Fork 
of the Roanoke River in Montgomery; North Creek, 
Botetourt; Fork Run, Alleghany; Cypress Grove, Pul- 
aski; John's Creek, Giles; Healing Springs, Bath; 
New Castle, Botetourt; Sinking Creek, Giles; Wet 
Sleeve, Pittsylvania; Horsepasture and Leatherwood, 
Henry; and Catawba in Roanoke County .714 

This infant organization faced two difficult 
problems: (1) the continuation of the Western Bap- 
tist and (2) the support of Dr. Hughart. It be- 
came apparent that for financial reasons neither 
of these objects could be achieved.“15 In August, 
1845, Hughart recommended that’ the subscribers 
Switch to The Christian Intelligencer, which was 
twice as large as the Western Baptist, and announced 
that he would cease publication at the close of the 
current volume.“16 pr. Hughart moved from Buchanan 
to New Castle October 15, 1845,217 and_ shortly 
thereafter to Horsepasture, Henry County .~18 In 
September, 1846, the second meeting of the Valley 
Co-operation occurred in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Southwestern Co-operation. It was 
decided to dissolve the Valley organization: the 
Henry and Pittsylvania congregations organized 
their own co-operation, and the remaining churches 
became a part of the Southwestern Co-operation. 


The East Tennessee and Western Virginia Co-operation 


The “old Christian" conference comprising the 
border counties of Virginia and Tennessee which had 
came into being by1830 0 probably grew into what, 
at least by 1843, was called the East Tennessee and 
Western Virginia Co-operation.@21 In 1846, only 
twelve congregations were represented at.the annual 
meeting. These included 3 in Washington and Rus- 
sell Counties, Virginia, numbering 429 Disciples; 
lin Ashe County, North Carolina, with 20 Disciples; 
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and 8 congregations in Tennessee numbering 954 mem- 
bers. David M. Buckwas evangelist then and served 
in this capacity in conjunction with others for many 
years.222 In 1858 he was succeeded by T. J. 
Wright.?25 The evangelistic function was never re- 
linguished during ante-belium days by this or- 
ganization, although it corresponded with and ex- 
changed delegates with other district co-operatyons 
and with the General Co-operation of Virginia.“ 4 
In August, 1860, the Co-operation met at Tur- 
keytown, Sullivan County, Tennessee. Twenty-nine 
churches from Virginia, Tennessee, and North Caro- 
lina were represented, comprising in their member- 
Ship 1,673 persons. Four of these were Virginia 
churches in Lee, Russell, Washington, and Scott 
Counties, comprising 287 members. The Co-operation 
reported 306 additions and pledged $251. for evan- 
gelism, Atotal of seven hundred dollars was pledged 
for various causes. A committee recommended the 
establishing of a high school within the bounds of 
the Co-operation. The preachers present were John 
Wright, James I. Tipton (1792-1861), Daniel McIn- 
turff, George Grisham, Samuel H. Millard, Radford 
Ellis, Isaac Hartsell, T. J. Wright, Alexander 
Luntsford, George Crosswhite, and James Miller,<29 
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South Piedmont 


South Piedmont was the last region of Virginia 
within which the New Testament plea was established. 
In every other section there were existing Baptist 
or Christian congregations, preachers and private 
members who adopted the Reformation and formed a 
substantial nucleus around which further efforts 
were launched. No such situation existed in South 
Piedmont. There, the churches owed their origin to 
the incidental ministry of the preaching brethren 
who frequently passed through, going between the 
Disciples' strongholds in Southeast and Southwest 
Virginia.l The growth of the Disciples in South 
Piedmont was a slow and difficult process. 


The Early Voices 


The Disciple who stood almost alone for the an- 
cient gospel in South Piedmont during the 1830's was 
the wealthy and prominent John T, Wootton (1800-45) of 
Horsepasture, Henry County. He had been exposed to 
the preaching of Jacob Creath, Jr., in 1828 in his 
native Prince Edward, and probably had heard Peter 
Ainslie about the same time at old Sandy River 
Church. Wootton advocated New Testament Christian- 
ity for many years with very discouraging results. 
Finally, he baptized a "poor neighbor," and soon a 
former Baptist joined them in observing the Lord's 
supper at Wootton's home. 

This was probably the precarious existence of 
the plea when in the late summer of 1835 Wootton's 
efforts resulted in the conversion of Reuben Short, 
a former Primitive Baptist preacher, who lived forty 
miles from him at the edge of Floyd County "on the 
crest of the Blue Ridge. "4 According to Dr. Bull- 
ard, though Short was eloquent, zealous and intelli- 
gent, he "was wont like a boatman, to land his hear- 
ers on the bank opposite that onwhich he fixed his 
eyes ."9 
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A few weeks after Short's acknowledgement of 
the Scriptual position, he and Wootton received 
their first visit from a Disciple from outside the 
district when Dr. John Thomas arrived from Lunenburg 
via Halifax and Pittsylvania. © Shortly thereafter, 
Dr. Thomas deviated from the orthodox Disciples! 
position. Dissension, bitterness and schism re- 
sulted. The struggling handful of New Testament 
Christians in South Piedmont was dealt almost a 
death blow by this. Dr. Bullard recounted, "what- 
ever of hope attached to South Piedmont" was destroy- 
ed for the time beingat least by Thomas and his Ad- 
vocate.” 

In the midst of the heated controversy over Dr. 
‘Thomas! doctrines, the positive influence of Chester 
Bullard began to be felt inthe section. Dr. Bullard 
wrote, "Having learned from some tobacco traders 
passing through the country that John T. Wooton of 
Prince Edward county, who had been discipled by 
Jacob Creath, on becominga citizen of Henry County, 
had discipled two brethren inthat county, I deter- 
mined to visit that section."8 Bullard's visit 
seems to have taken place about 1840, when only "two 
besides myself broke the loaf."9 The regular visits 
of Dr. Bullard to South Piedmont laid the founda- 
tion and nurtured the work there.10 


1845—The Beginning of Success 


In 1845, Dr. Thomas finally was disfellowshiped 
by the churches in Southeastern and in South Piedmont 
Virginia. The evil effects of his influence were 
gradually diminishing. The pleahad been proclaimed 
in South Piedmont for a little over a decade. It 
was becoming better known and understood. Evangel- 
istic efforts commenced to bear fruit in a signifi- 
cant manner beginning in 1845. To the one lone 
congregation which had been organized in 184211 
were added two new churches’ in 1845.12 That year 
ushered in the period of Disciple expansion in the 
district. 

Voices of encouragement sounded throughout the 
area. A leader in Patrick wrote in February, 1845, 
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that a year previous’ there had been only one Dis- 
ciple in lower Henry and Pittsylvania Counties, but 
there were then between forty and fifty. The same 
correspondent wrote in November that much work had 
been done recently by Brethren T. G. Shelor and 
Silas Shelburne in Henry and in Pittsylvania. Many 
additions had resulted,14 

Anew figure entered the scene in September, 1845, 
when Dr. William H. Hughart, an outstanding Baptist 
editor and preacher of the Valley, who had been 
converted recently, visited in Henry and Pittsyl- 
vania for two weeks.15 Upon returning home, Hugh- 
art decided that the "most interesting and inviting" 
part of his field was Henry and Pittsylvania Coun-, 
ties. As a consequence, he moved to Horsepasture 
in Henry County shortly afterward.1 


Henry 


John T. Wootton's efforts were finally reward- 
ed in 1842, when Dr. Bullard reported that the "ice 
is broken"; fifteen were baptized and a congrega- 
tion was organizedl? which began meeting at Horse- 
pasture meeting house, anold log-bodied union build- 
ing.18 In 1848, as a result of Dr. Hughart's min- 
istry, a new frame building was erected by the Dis- 
ciples.19 Inthe early summer of 1845, Bullard con- 
stituted a church of seventeen members at Leather- 
wood, a union Colonial building.“9 Almost from its 
inception this congregation was called both Leather- 
wood and County Line.@l Eventually, the latter name 
came to be used exclusively. By 1849, County Line 
had a large membership and "a regular system of 
discipline."22 Chester Bullard organized at least 
two other churches in Henry during the ante-bellum 
period--Mount Vernon, by 1846,25 and Ephesus, by 
1854.24 


Pittsylvania 


As early as 1844 the Disciples’ were holding 
meetings at Wet Sleeve, a new, large frame union 
building which had been erected primarily for the 
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Baptists and was located “on the upper edge of 
Pittsylvania County."25 In 1845, Dr. Bullard or- 
ganized a congregation of twenty-five members 
there.“5 at Pittsylvania C. H, the Disciples began 
to proclaim the gospel as early as 1845. In that 
year, Bullard and one of the Shelburnes held a meet- 
ing in the Presbyterian building. They were well re- 
ceived and the seeds of a church were sown.°’ In 
1847, Bullard constituted a church there and in 1848 
a meeting house called White Hill was erected in 
North Chatham.28 By 1861, the congregation had be- 
come weak and was nearly disbanded when G. W. Abell 
held ameeting which resulted in thirty-five addit- 
ions. After this revival the work was reorgan- 
ized.*9 In 1877, a new frame house was erected on 
the present site in Chatham, 30 


Franklin 


As a result of Elder Bullard's preaching, the 
first Disciple addition by baptism was secured in 
Franklin County in 1846. Mrs. Chester Bullard wrote, 
‘an old woman was conscientious enough to shake off 
the shackles of the creed of the Methodists andcon- 
tend alone for the Apostolic mode. She is the com- 
mencement of a congregation which we hope is to be 
added to her until it includes the whole surround- 
ing community. .. ."' This sisterwas immersed for 
the remission of sins in the Pigg River September l, 
1846, 51 

The location of this point of beginning in 
Franklin is unknown. By 1850 successful meetings 
were being held on Snow Creek by Garland A. Austin 
of County Line and Abraham Campbell of Russell Coun- 
ty,52 and in the ensuing decade preaching occurred 
on Gill's Creek.433 During 1855-60, churches were 
organized at Glade Hill%4 and Creekwood Academy® 
in Franklin. 


The Co-operations 


Although Horsepasture, Wet Sleeve and Leather- 
wood (County Line) participated in the short-lived 
Valley Co-operation in 1845; the congregations in 
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South Piedmont seemtohave been eager to form their 
own co-operation. AS a consequence, in August, 1846, 
delegates from Yanceyville (N. C.), Horsepasture, 
Leatherwood (County Line), and Wet Sleeve met at 
Mount Vernon meeting house and organized the Henry 
and Pittsylvania Co-operation. Dr. W. He. Hughart 
was elected evangelist anda meeting for 1847 was 
appointed.5? This Co-operation had disappeared by 
1854 when G, W. Abell visited the district. He found 
that all the churches were small, and that although 
they had no regular evangelist, they were desirous 
of calling one.38 In 1859, South Piedmont was des- 
titute of preaching except for Franklin County. 39 

Dr. Hughart had moved from Horsepasture to just 
across the Virginia line at Yadkinville, North Caro- 
lina.40 In early 1860, he announced that he plan- 
ned to travel in Franklin, Pittsylvania, Henry, 
Patrick and the adjoining counties in North Caro- 
lina during that year. Having been ill, travel by 
horseback aggravated his neuralgic pains. He was 
anxious to do what he could, and he urged that the 
churches try to reorganize for the support of evan- 
gelism,4l 

Consequently, Dr. Hughart, William N. Bullard 
and D. Harrison Spencer (1804-96) in 1860 sent out 
a call for a meeting of the churches in this area. 
The purposes as stated in the announcement’ were: 
(1) to organize the "Piedmont Co-operation," (2) to 
ascertain what could be raised to support an evan- 
gelist, (3) to appoint an evangelist, and (4) to 
select delegates to the other co-operations. They 
appointed a meeting for October at Ephesus Church 
in Henry County and urged that representatives be 
named from the following churches; Pittsylvania C.H., 
County Line, Creekwood, Ephesus, and Horsepasture 
in Virginia, andthe North Carolina churches at 
Dobson, Booneville, Yadkinville, and Leakesville. 
They also urged the other Virginia co-operations to 
send delegates.4- 

Pursuant to this call, delegates from Horse- 
pasture, County Line, Yadkinville, Booneville, and 
Ephesus met at Ephesus on October 15, 1860. The new 
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organization was named the "Virginia and North Caro- 
lina Co-operation." A number of recommendations 
were made to the churches, but nothing very sub- 
stantial seems to have been obtained, except to 
emphasize the need and importance of united effort. 

This Co-operation met next in September, 1861, at 


Horsepasture .44 
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Chapter VIII 
The Valley 


The churches grew, new congregations were con- 
stituted, and generally the good cause prospered in 
the Valley during the first forty years in spite of 
considerable defection and dissension. At the very 
outset, antagonism appears to have been engendered 
among the "old Christians8S" when Robert F. Ferguson, 
Christy Sine, and perhaps other preachers leda large 
number of these brethren in Shenandoah and Hampshire 
Counties to unite with the Disciples between 1835 
and 1840.1 During the same period Ferguson's sons-- 
Jesse B. and John D.--began to preach. Jesse very 
Soon went West and becamea Universalist while min- 
ister of the Nashville Church in 1854.2 John D., 
after an effective ministry inthe Valley and Eastern 
Virginia, left the State about 1850 and repudiated 
Christianity.% While the full effects of the Fer- 
guson brothers' peculiar views were felt elsewhere, 
there was reflected damage to the cause in the Val- 
ley.4 In addition, there were personal conflicts 
which distracted and divided the work in this dis- 
trict in the latter 1840's.° 

Meanwhile, Dr. John J. Jackson of Page County 
joined the ministry of the valley about 1840.°© His 
influence was widespread and powerful and the dis- 
trict received a disastrous blow when he joined the 
Church of the Brethren in 1866, after a letter de- 
bate with a Brethren ree te ae The work in the 
Valley was “well nigh shipwrecked by Jackson." 
Fortunately, John Pirkey (1816—87) of Shenandoah 
County, whowas baptized by Dr. Jackson in 1848 and 
was ordained in 1854, had gradually displaced the 
Doctor's leading position andwas able to counter- 
act some of the effects of the defection. Accord- 
ing to the Antioch congregation in Page, "How much 
the churches of the Valley owe their existence to 
him may never’ be estimated, for he labored more 
abundantly than all to prevent schism and heresy,"10 
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John D. Ferguson preached in Augusta as early 
as 1837.11 Apparently there had been’ some "old 
Christians" there who were brought over to the Ref- 
ormation. Joshua Webb, the pioneer Disciple preach- 
er on Tye River, was from Augusta, and he was asso- 
ciated there with Elder Benjamin H, Kindeg and his 
family.12 Kindeg, whose post office was then Waynes- 
borough, served as agent for The Christian Publisher 
in 1837.13 He and Webb were among the elders who 
ordained Henry B. Coffey on Tye River,Nelson County, 
in 1838.14 These brethren were probably part of the 
congregation which in 1841 was called Antioch, 
and apparently later known as Kindeg's Chapel Church, 
located several miles northwest of Stuarts's Draft. 
The Kindegs possessed considerable property, and 
they were able to maintain a meeting house in spite 
of the fact that they stood virtually alone as ad- 
vocates of the ancient gospel in their neighborhood. 
This outpost of the primitive church struggled on 
until the Kindeg family died out toward the end of 
the century. 

About 1842, Dr. James T. Barclay moved from 
Scottsville to Staunton and urged proclaimers to 
visit the town.18 R. L. Coleman soon arrived only 
to find that tremendous pressure had been exerted 
by the dominant Presbyterians to close the court- 
house to the Disciples.19 Consequently, the breth- 
ren rented a schoolroom under the jail. O A con- 
gregation was organized in 184321 which by 1848 had 
grown to forty-eight in number. The church un- 
successfully attempted to raise money among the 
churches to erect a house in 1843.°% This congre- 
gation seems to have disappeared within the next 
decade, 


Frederick 


Ebenezer was organized by 1840 as an "old Chris- 
tian" church, probably by Christy Sine.°* The breth- 
ren possessed a logmeeting house measuring twenty- 
Six by thirty feet which was located about fifteen 
miles from Winchester .29 
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As early as 1817, Joseph Thomas, "the White 
Pilgrim," preached at Sandy Ridge and at other 
points in Hampshire. Sandy Ridge and Timber Ridge 
Christian Churches had been organized there by 1823, 
when Christy Sine began to preach.@? Sine's influ- 
ence grew and hewas able to bring over Sandy Ridge 
and a portion of those who worshiped at "Christian 
Meeting House" on Timber Ridge to the Disciples in 
the early 1840's.°8 

There were seventy Disciples at Timber Ridge 
in 1848, to whom Sine preached.29 When G. W. Abell 
held a meeting there in 1853 with twenty-two addit- 
ions, the Disciples reorganized.99 In the next 
year E,. E, Orvishelda meeting at Timber Ridge, and 
reported, "This isa thickly populated neighborhood 
where our cause has many friends, but there is much 
prejudice, and where we are subjected to the most 
unscrupulous opposition of persons, who are either 
too ignorant or too dishonest to do us justice "ol 

Sandy Ridge congregation produced the scholars 
ly James A. Cowgill. He was first an elder there 
and then in the 1850's and 1860's served with con- 
Siderable distinction as evangelist for the Valley, 
Southeastern, Southwestern, and General Co-oper- 
ations. 


Hardy 


The Wardensville Church in Hardy was consti- 
tuted by 1846.95 While laboring there in 1853, 
J. A. Cowgill reported that the pedo-baptist clergy 
in the community were bitterly opposed to the Dis- 
ciples,54 


Page 


The principal early Page County Disciple was 
Daniel Blosser (1790-1868), who subscribed to the 
first volume of The Millenial Harbinger in 1830, 95 
Blosser gathered a small church which by 1837 had 
fifteen or twenty members who apparently were meet- 
ing in the vicinity of Luray. They had no house of 
worship at that time but reportedly hoped to erect 
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one soon.°6 By 1848 this body had begun to be call- 
ed the Luray Church and had grown to number twenty- 
five.3? In March, 1851, it was reorganized near 
Blosserville,38 several miles from Luray, and in 
1858 erected Antioch meeting house.¥9 


Rockingham 


A half day's ride from the brethren in Page 
County was the congregation known as Bethlehem at 
Tenth Legion, five miles Bout OPNGY Market on the 
Valley Pike in Rockingham.4 » W. Abell held a 
meeting there in 1853, which propane resulted in 
the organization of a church.4 In 1859, he again 
visited the community, andhe found that deaths and 
removals had decimated the congregation. There were 
only four Disciples, and the organization had dis- 
solved. He held a meeting which increased the mem- 
bership to twenty-four and reorganized the church 
with J, C. Martz as elder and a Brother West as 
deacon. They proposed to meet weekly and to con- 
duct a Sunday school.42 Abell reported, "though 
the cause has been much opposed, the brethren are 
not without hope of a steady increase in numbers,'! 
In 1861, Bethlehem reported to the Valley Co-opera- 
tion a membership of twenty-three .44 


Shenandoah 


After its organization in 1808, Walnut Springs 
congregation met in various homes at and near Stras- 
burg until the Walnut Springs combination school- 
house and church building was erected in1826, The 
congregation gradually adopted the complete New 
Testament position and became identified with the 
Disciples in 1835. In 1848 a stone meeting house 
was erected. 

Another congregation for which Robert Ferguson 
preached when he united with the Reformers met at 
Zion schoolhouse near the present village gf Mauer- 
town. Zion was organized June 15, 1833, and it 
adopted a covenant which stated, among other things, 
"That this church shall be called a Christian Church, 
and never by their consent be known by any other 
name.""47 It also was asserted, "That we take the 
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Scriptures as our only rule of faith and practice, "48 
The Christians there, apparently asa result of 
Ferguson's influence, became Disciples about 1835. 
However, it was 1842 before the church conformed 
organizationally to the pattern existing in the 
New Testament.49 

There was an “old Christian" church at Narrow 
Passage as early as 1833.90 By 1837, influenced by 
thé Fergusons, the congregation had united with the 
Disciples.°l The Narrow Passage Church was located 
about one mile from Edinburg. As the village pros- 
pered, Disciples began to move in its direction, 
Finally, in 1856, the Edinburg Church was organized 4 
and it gradually absorbed the old Narrow Passage 
congregation. 

AS early as 1852 the Disciples were preaching 
in Mt. Jackson°S and by 1853 a church was organized 
there.56 G. W. Abell held a meeting at Fairview, 
near Woodstock in 1849 andhad thirty additions,°? 
among whom were the finest people in the community. 
Fairview Church was organized the same year.°9 Al- 
though Walnut Springs Church met at Strasburg for 
Some years, after its removal to the Walnut Springs 
schoolhouse location in 1826, no congregation exist - 
ed in the village until 1856. Occasionally during 
that period preaching had taken place there and in 
1856 eleven members of Walnut Springs were organized 
into the Strasburg congregation by John Pirkey. 

As early as 1849, Abell had visited Woodstock 
without great success.°l When Peter Ainslie II vis- 
ited the town just before the War, all the denomina- 
tional meeting houses and even the courthouse were 
closed against him. He preached in the streets and 
made many converts, although no church was organized 
prior to the War . 62 


Warren 


As a result of the joint efforts of Abraham 
Campbell, G.W. Abell andDr. J. J. Jackson, thirty- 
three were baptized and a church called New Provi- 
dence was organized in November 1851, in Warren 
County, two miles east of Middletown. In about a 
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year, it had grown to between fifty and sixty Dis- 
ciples.95 The leading families there were the Lit- 
tles, Shambaughs, Derflingers and Beattys. This 
congregation was weakened considerably as a result 
of the War,64 


Co-operation 


Separation fromthe Christians and identifica- 
tion with the Disciples required that new agree- 
ments be made regarding the ministry. On July 2, 
1836, Peter Boyer was appointed by Walnut Springs 
Church to consult with the congregations and breth- 
ren among whom Elder Robert Ferguson labored con- 
cerning a time and place of meeting to adopt some 
plan, ormake arrangements to support him, or EEO 
ever the churches might choose to minister to them. 2 
This informal meeting was the forerunner of the 
Valley Co-operation. 

After a series of such local meetings to sup- 
port an evangelist, the first formal Shenandoah 
Valley Co-operation assembled at Walnut Springs 
August 15, 1846. Dr. John J. Jackson, who evident- 
ly had been serving as evangelist, was requested to 
‘remain as our evangelist as long as his Christian 
character remains untarnished, and he sees fit to 
labor with us.""66 The continuity of the meeting was 
provided by the following resolution, "Resolved, 
that we will meet in the future (if the Lord wills) 
at least twice in the year, say fall and spring, 
and when met that we will cooperate with all con- 
gregations worshiping God, as prescribed in the 
scriptures set forth, by the example of the first 
church at Jerusalem,''6? 

In the latter 1840's no evangelist was employ- 
ed due to the divisions among the brethren. By 1853, 
union was restored andHlenry Dillard was serving as 
evangelist.68 Subsequently, J. A. Cowgill, Henry 
Jennings, °9 a former Baptist minister who had join- 
ed the Disciples in 1846, 70 and John Pirkey served 
in this capacity. “1 Due to the small number of Dis- 
ciples in this Co-operation, their financial provi - 
Sion for evangelism was never adequate. According 
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to J. W. Goss, the Valley churches were paying for 
evangelism in 1860 what Eastern Virginia had paid 
twenty years previously. ?= The Co-operation may 
have met after August, 1861,°5 but the ravages in 
the Valley probably prevented any gatherings. The 
Shenandoah Valley Co-operation did not place its 
funds with the General Co-operation and probably 
the evangelistic effort came to a virtual halt in 
this district during the War. 
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The Ministry 


The constitution of the church was the New 
Testament. According to the apostolic pattern, each 
congregation was governed by a plurality of elders 
or bishops: the two titles were synonymous. Those 
appointed to this office were pastors, shepherds, or 
overseers of an individual church. Scripturally, no 
one individual could be THE pastor of a church. Each 
congregation hada plurality of pastors (elders, 
bishops). Theoretically, each was responsible to 
preside at the table, baptize, visit the sick, plead 
on behalf of the gospel and otherwise minister to 
the brethren. The concept of a Separate class of 
clergymen was inimical to the Disciples. In spite 
of this, Elder Matthew Webber pointed out as early 
as 1835 that in practice the churches had two orders 
of elders. There were those who ruled and those who 
labored in the Word and teaching as well as ruling. 
The latter brethren were denominated '" proclaimers." 


The Evangelists 


When a proclaimer was employed by a local church 
or a co-operation of congregations and devoted his 
whole time to the ministry he was designated an 
"“evangelist."' This was a Scriptural title. It served 
as a New Testament substitute for the old Baptist 
corruption of the term pastor. The cases in which 
a local congregation employed its own "stationary 
evangelist" were few. The most noteworthy instances 
were in Richmond@ and in Charlottesville.® On num- 
erous occasions, chiefly in Eastern Virginia, two, 
three or four churches would join together in what 
was then calleda local "co-operation" and what now 
might. be called a "pastoral unity," to employ an 
evangelist.4 

Outside of Tidewater and Piedmont, the churches 
generally were numerically weak and financially un- 
able to participate in a local field. Their answer 
to the need fora full-time minister was the district 
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evangelist. In each of the natural geographical 
regions of the State inwhich there wasa large Dis- 
ciples population, strong district co-operations 
evolved. The local churches paid into a district 
fund. An evangelist ( or evangelists) was employed 
who traveled the district spending as much time as 
possible, usually on an irregular basis, with each 
congregation. The General Co-operation operated on 
the same principle. All evangelists were expected 
also to proclaim as much as feasible in areas un- 
occupied by the Disciples. 

In those communities where there were no Dis- 
ciple congregations, and indeed, at some points 
where the organized brethren were too few and too 
weak to erect meeting houses, the evangelists were 
compelled to preach in courthouses, union church 
buildings, brush arbors, offices, schoolhouses, 
store buildings, homes, open groves, or any other 
available place. Normally, Disciples were barred 
from meeting houses owned entirely by the sectar- 
lans. Occasionally, a lone Disciple or sympathizer 
with the Reformation would invite an evangelist into 
his neighborhood, securea place for him to preach, 
and announce his coming; in other instances, the 
evangelist would invade unoccupied areas without 
benefit of local sponsorship. In any circumstance, 
the gospel would be preached and if, in the judge- 
ment of the evangelist, enough converts were secured 
a congregation would be organized. If less than the 
number necessary for a church were obtained, those 
who adhered were left as “isolated and scattered 
brethren" affiliated with the Brotherhood at large, 
to stand apart from local denominational churches 
and plead in their community for the ancient apos- 
tolic gospel. The evangelists visited these bre- 
thren as they could and when a sufficient number 
were added on succeeding itineraries a church was 
formed. 

Among the most auspicious occasions in many 
communities were the intermittent visits of the 
general or district evangelists. Arrival of the 
evangelist signaleda protracted evangelistic meet- 
which usually lasted two to four days.9 Visiting 
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evangelists, local elders, and proclaimers from the 
vicinity participated. Several sermons were preach- 
ed each day. Two visiting Kentucky prea cuca Henry 
T. Anderson, in 18416 and Short, in 1845, com- 
plained that these efforts, though intense, were 
usually too brief to be highly effective. 

Although James Henshall wrote in 1845, "I know 
few churches in Virginia but what are orderly, and 
under a regular supervision of scriptural officers, n8 
far too often the activity of the local elders was 
limited severely and too much dependence was placed 
upon the meagre services which the evangelists could 
provide. Dexter Snow recalled that the "visits of 
the evangelist were at long intervals at best, and 
the church either died of inanition, or liveda 
feeble, sickly life."9 According to Snow, the evan- 
gelist succored "the besieged,"-confirmed them in 
the faith, answered objections, annihilated opposers, 
stimulated into life "the sinking cause," and bap- 
tized large numbers. This was the "model pioneer 
preaching and its results" until about 1870,10 


Educating the Ministry 


In an age when most candidates for the profess- 
ions of lawand medicine "read" these subjects vir- 
tually as apprentices to local attorneys and physic- 
ians, it could not be expected that great emphasis 
would be placed upon formal specialized education 
for the ministry. A few of the early preachers had 
attended higher institutions. J. W. Goss,1! q w. 
Abell112 and W. K. Pendleton!3 were educated at the 
University of Virginia. Dr. John DuVal had attended 
the University of Pennsylvania. J. D. Ferguson 
in the early 1840's attended William and Mary.15 

However, in general, attendance at an insti- 
tution of higher learning was an unusual and rare 
accomplishment. Many of the pioneer ministers pos- 
sessed considerable natural ability and had received | 
sound classical secondary educations in academies. 
They were capable of ministering to educated and 
cultured congregations and meeting on an equal basis 
ministers of all denominations. 
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Peter Ainslie II candidly pointed out that 
while desirable, it was not necessary to have a 
"collegiate ministry." According to him the ante- 
bellum Disciples generally did have an "educated 
ministry." By this he meant, "educated men--men of 
reading, of research and of thought--who can speak 
and write their mother tongue with some degree of 
propriety--preachers who are not dependent upon 
other uninspired ministers for their theology."16 

At the time of the schism between Baptists and 
Disciples emphasis was just beginning to be placed 
upon formal preparation to preach the gospel. R. B. 
Semple had takena leading part inthe establishment 
and development of Columbian College (now George 
Washington University).1?7 It was a new institution 
in the third decade of the century. In 1830 a sem- 
inary which grew into the University of Richmond 
was established by the Baptists in the capital 18 

These efforts at founding institutions reflected 
the growing consciousness among the immersionists 
of the need for a "collegiate ministry." The desire 
of Virginia Disciples for an institution of higher 
learning by means of whicha college-trained ministry 
could be secured was met through the establishment 
by Alexander Campbell in 1840 of Bethany College. 
Immediately there was a trek of young Virginians 
to that center of higher education.19 


Financing the Ministry 


Money for the support of a full-time ministry 
was not easily obtained. It was not "believed that 
money had much to do with religion."20 [In 1841, 
Elder Henry T. Anderson, a Virginia proclaimer who 
had gone to Kentucky, accused the Virginia congre- 
gations of being niggardly in their support of the 
ministry. He predicted that the Brotherhood in the 
Blue Grass State, whichwas more liberal, would in- 
duce the best qualified to migrate cnerene In 1841, 
R. L. Coleman candidly stated the problem, "it is 
true that some are willing to contribute to the sup- 
port of the labor and all are willing to have the 
benefits of the labor, but a great number of our 
churches are doing nothing toward sustaining the 
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Even evangelists employed by co-operating con- 
gregations were often inadequately supported. In 
many instances churches pledged but did not pay. 
The first evangelist employed by Virginia Disciples 
was Peter Ainslie. He received as little as fifty 
or sixty dollars per annum for his labor. Out of 
this he had to furnish his horse, clothe himself 
and furnish the other necessary expenses for himself 
and his family. Fortunately he had a small addit- 
ional income from his property. In spite of this 
sacrifice on the part of Ainslieand the other early 
proclaimers, there was often little appreciation 
on the part of the brethren. Many brethren did not 
believe in paying preachers. Had the preacher a 
Negro, or a few acres of land, they would "“harp" 
upon that, and "say he was richer than they were." 
Had he a passable suit of clothes on, that would 
be referred to as an evidence of his pride and ex- 
travagance. Pay him? NO. "'Itisas much his duty 
to preach for nothing as it is my duty to hear him 
for nothing.' ‘Preachers must be kept poor in order 
to make them humble,' and many other silly things 
they would say."25 


This inadequate financial support of the min- 
istry contributed to the chronic lack of a suffici- 
ent number of laborers. In 1841, Coleman asserted, 
w. . « If we only had enough good proclaimers, and 
if the brethren would sustain them after they get 
them, the Old Dominion would soon be brought under 
the influence of the truth. May the Lord bless the 
brethren and stir them up to diligence, devotion, 
self-denial, and sacrifice to promote the interests 
of his cause$"24 

The "private members" were not entirely to 
blame for the inadequate financial support of the 
proclaimers. ‘Those who labored in the Word often 
were reluctant to speak of money and were negligent 
of reminding the churches of the Scriptural injunction 
that "a laborer is worthy of his hire." Alexander 
Campbell had set a precedent. Very early in his 
ministry he became financially independent. In 
Eastern Virginia there were those whohad inherited 
considerable property, suchas John Curtis of Graf- 
ton“5 and R. L. Coleman of Scottsville.?© Peter 
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Ainslie I owned a six hundred acre farm in Glou- 
cester.“’ T. M. Henley owned "Hillsborough" estate. 

Speaking retrospectively of the War and Recon- 
struction periods, Mrs. W. H. Hopson said, "Most of 
our preachers throughout the State were men of means, 
and were generous enough to preach for the churches 
without feeor reward. Brethren Goss, Henley, Shel- 
burn, Ainslie, Coleman, Bullard, Flippo, and Wal- 
thal, all owned property, some more, some less. 
These men were a noble and devoted band of men, 
self-sacrificing to the last."28 

There were other proclaimers who conveniently 
combined the lucrative practice of medicine with 
the ministry--Chester Bullard, John DuVal, Madison 
Pendleton, W.H.Hughart, J. T. Barclay. J. W. Goss, 
Albert Anderson, T. A. Crenshaw and others taught 
school and preached. In 1841, of the twenty preach- 
ers in Virginia between Tidewater and the Blue Ridge 
there were only three employed full-time in the 
gospel labor. The remainder were engaged in law, 
medicine, merchandising, teaching, farming and 
other occupations.<9 

These men were not disposed to seek appreci- 
able financial support fromthe churches. Dr. Bull- 
ard in 1838 was preaching in four counties to full 
houses. However, it was "too painful and delicate 
a thing for me to tell the churches’ their duty in 
pecuniary matters."S5O Were it not forthe fact that 
he was associated in business with a brother-in-law, 
who was a Christian and had "an eye to a perishing 
world,'"*he would not have been able to devote so much 
of his time to the ministry.%l Yet, in retrospect 
Dr. Bullard recognized the evil effects of this 
practice. Stewardship was not developed and those 
less financially able than Bullard and his fellow 
Pioneers were hard put to live by the gospel. The 
olderhe became, the more Dr. Bullard regretted his 
actions. In 1869, he said, "as I now see things, 
the most injurious phase of my whole life has been 
the labor of 30 years for a people in whose inter- 
est I have expended more money thanI have received 
from their hands. Would to God my brethren could 
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be delivered fromthe cruel consequences of my con- 
duct inthis particular, which is now unfortunately 
entailed upon the churches, and the younger preach- 
ers ,'52 


The Plea 


The Disciples of ante-bellum Virginia were 
convinced that a re-union of the church was possible 
if the denominationalists would give up their human- 
ly devised beliefs and practices and conform to the 
New Testament. The proclaimers vigorously plead 
forarestoration of the "ancient gospel and ancient 
order of things." The "old gospel" or plan of sal- 
vation, was composed of five steps: faith, repen- 
tance, immersion, remission of sins and gift of the 
Holy Spirit. The ancient order required the adoption 
of those elements of faith and practice found in 
the New Testament such as the use of Scriptual names, 
weekly observance of the Lord's supper, baptism of 
believers by immersion, and a plurality of elders. 
These were the "first principles" of the Reformation. 
The message or "plea" was directed toward two groups: 
(1) those individuals in the "world" that is, not 
belonging to any religious organization; and (2) 
persons composing the existing Christian denomina- 
tions and sects. 

The pleawas not uncommonly preached ina neg- 
ative as well as a positive fashion. During public 
discourses the errors of the other communions were 
often pointedly contrasted with the Scriptual stand 
of the Disciples, 95 The pioneers lived in a state 
of "religious warfare."54 The proclaimers did not 
hesitate to take up arms against their opponents. 
It was frequent practice to trace the denomination- 
alists to the "Mother of Harlots"--as the Roman 
Catholic Church was designated.45° The "most intense 
and bitter" opposition to the plea was excited chief- 
ly by its exclusive character, 

In advocating the Word of God aloneasa suffi- 
cient rule of faith and practice, the Disciples set 
themselves in direct antagonism to both the creeds 
and the systems of existing churches. ",. . . No 
compromise was offered, none could be made. Every 
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argument and effort used in advocacy of this great 
principle was flatly against the cherished and time- 
honored beliefs of all parties. Our success was their 
defeat, our life was their death. ec. .o’ The Dis- 
ciples were not only in conflict with sectarian 
doctrines, "but, as they [the sects/ quickly per- 
ceived, threatened their very existence."J8 

The success of the cause was measured by the 
nunber baptized. "Every baptized convert was an- 
other sinner saved, and every proselyte was the 
double pay of one more soldier for us, and one less 
for the enemy," according to Dexter Snow.99 Indeed, 
evangelism which involved preaching the old first 
principles of the plea was stressed tothe detriment 
of messages leading to growth in Christian living. 
Snow asserted, "A few discourses’ on holy living, 
prayer, the Christian graces, sacrifice for Christ, 
sounding out the Word by the church, not inter- 
larded and rounded up with first principles, would 
subject the preacher to suspicion of unsoundness, 
and popularity-seeking.""40 


Chapter X 
The ''Thomasites'! 


The story of the rise and early progress of 
the Disciples of Christ in Virginia is marred by 
the dismal account of heresy and schism in the midst 
of their prosperity. The instigator of this divi- 
Sion was Dr. John Thomas. Alexander Campbell, Dr. 
Robert Richardson and Walter Scott had all reccom- 
mended Dr. Thomas to the brethren. He became an 
acknowledged leader of the Brotherhood in Eastern 
Virginia. In spite of this, a roving spirit led him 
to speculations and doctrines which only a few of 
the Virginia brethren could accept. 

An English physician, Thomas migrated to the 
United States in May, 1832. He was baptized at Cin- 
cinnati by Walter Scott and then started to return 
East about April 18353, with nodefinite plan except 
to settle somewhere and practice medicine. At Wells- 
burg, (W.) Va., in the home of Dr. Robert Richard- 
son he met Alexander Campbell. Campbell invited Dr. 
Thomas to return to Bethany with him. He did so 
and remained about a month, Thomas’ had read much 
of Campbell's work but said, "so much greater 
was his personal than his literary influence over 
us.""1 puring his stay at Bethany he accompanied 
Campbell on three or four appointments and began to 
preach. 

Campbell advised him to go to Richmond where 
he believed there was an opening for a _ physician 
and gave him a letter to William Boatwright (1792- 
1870) of the Sycamore congregation. On the way to 
Richmond he tarried at Baltimore. He soon was 
pressed to speak on every appropriate occasion. 
Being near Philadelphia, he decided that in order 
to secure a short rest from speaking he would slip 
away there for a few days.9% 

The Doctor's fame evidently had preceded him 
to Philadelphia, for the brethren there soon pre- 
vailed on him to speak and persuaded him to stay 
and practice medicine. "Had we devoted ourselves 
to medicine as we did the things of the Kingdom, 
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we might probably have succeeded."" He found his 
time almost consumed by religious activity and 
soon was asked to edit a paper similar to The Chris- 


tian Baptist.4 


The Advocate 


The paper was to be published bya partnership, 
which included William Ballantine, elder in the 
church at Philadelphia, Thomas Brindley, agent for 
The Millenial HNarbinger, and Dr. Thomas. Brindley 
was to supply the money for the venture while Thomas 
and Ballantine were to be co-editors. After the 
prospectus of the publication, to be called The 
Apostolic Advocate, was published, Ballantine drop- 
ped out because of ill health. It was discovered 
that Brindley, whowas also an agent for Morrison's 
Pills, intended the paper to advertise both the 
Reformation and pills.® 

Consequently, Dr. Thomas published one thou- 
sand copies of the prospectus at his own cost. The 
results were discouraging--only 150 subscribers. 
Campbell came tohis aidin The Millenial Harbinger 
for April, 1834, and urged the brethren to support 
the new publication. “ This resulted in the subscrip- 
tion list being increased to one thousand. Without 
any obligations to hold him at Philadelphia, Dr. 
Thomas determined to carry out his original plan to 
practice medicine at Richmond and in addition de- 
cided to publish the Advocate there. Sometime in 
April he moved to the Virginia capital and the first 
issue of the paper appeared May 1, 1834. 


Thomas! Influence 


Dr. Thomas was capable and talented and pos- 
Sessed an engaging personality. Almost’ from his 
arrival in Virginia he became popular and prominent. 
As an editor he possessed considerable power, The 
printed page was the only means available to reach 
large numbers of people in separated areas. How- 
ever, he did not confine himself to that medium, but 
made extensive trips which provided personal con- 
tacts throughout Eastern Virginia.19 For over a 
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year Dr. Thomas' success was phenomenal. The sub- 
scribers to the Advocate increased to fifteen hun- 
dred in all sections of Virginia and neighbouring 
states.!1 Invitations to preach came from every 
section of Eastern Virginia. He never lackeda place 
to proclaim. 

A. R. Flippo, many years after the bitterness 
which had been generated by the Doctox aad subsided, 
recalled that Thomas was, "a man of decided talent 
and personal powers. . e »« He was a man of earnest 
and eloquent speech, and of imposing personality; 
and wherever he preached attracted large audiences 
of delighted hearers. Next to A. Campbell he was 
regarded as being head and shoulders above any other 
preacher in Virginia or elsewhere. And a few thought 
him second to none,."15 

He was particularly popular in Southeastern 
Virginia. Upon the specific invitation of Silas 
Shelburne he made his first visit there in April, 
1835,14 and then in August was present in Lunen- 
burg when the Meherrin Association dissolved.!5 On 
these occasions he visited Amelia, Lunenburg, Notto- 
way, Prince Edward, Charlotte, Mecklenburg, Halifax 
and Henry Counties. He was evangelist (minister) 
at Richmond.!® Almost immediately after their sep- 
aration fromthe Baptists he visited the Charlottes- 
ville Reformers.1!? Frequently he made preaching 
trips into other parts of Eastern Virginia. 


Re-immersion 


At the height of his success, in the summer of 
1855, he expounded the first of his beliefs which 
were to divide the Virginia. brethren.Onthe return 
from a preaching trip through James City, York, and 
Elizabeth City Counties in July, 1855, he re-im- 
mersed.Albert Anderson. He also had immersed three 
deacons and two women in the Richmond church because 
they had not been baptized for the remission of sins 
when they originally had joined the Baptist church, 
but rather had been immersed into their own exper- 
iences.19 This teaching excited the Disciples of 
Eastern Virginia greatly, and it was only a short 
while before a correspondent informed Alexander 
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Campbell of this practice which was "causing many 
to stumble" and "scandalizing the reformation,"29 

In answer to this news, Campbell compared 
Thomas to the Judaistic teachers of apostolic Chris- 
tianity and said that although he esteemed both 
Thomas and Anderson highly, sucha practice was en- 
tirely contrary to the New Testament.@1 Respond- 
ing tothis criticism, Dr. Thomas attempted to deny 
that heactually had re-immersed. Campbell comment- 
ed in answer to such evasion that "my brother Thomas 
has fallen upon evil times."22 Campbell did not 
take a firm stand against the practice until the 
spring of 1836. He delayed decisive action on the 
ground that somany hands were against the Disciples 
that there was neither time nor place for a discuss- 
ion of re-baptism.25 

Meanwhile the practice was gaining ground. In 
the spring of 1836 two more prominent Disciple el- 
ders were re-baptized--J. M. Jeter and A. B. Wal- 
thall.@4 In "Strictures" on "Re-Immersion and Bro- 
ther Thomas," in February, 1836, Campbell reproved 
Thomas for this doctrine and said, "Let none of our 
opponents henceforth say that we wink at errors in 
a brother which we would boldly reprove inan alien," 
He still considered Thomas a "brother" and urged 
him to accept reproof without alienation or dis- 
cord. 

AS late as December, 1836, Campbell noticed a 
charge by "Plain Dealing" in the Kentucky Disciples! 
Gospel Advocate that Thomas was a "factionist" and 
said he felt this was a false accusation.@® In the 
Same month two of the most important preachers in 
Virginia also came to Dr. Thomas! defense--James 
Henshall and Thomas M. idenley.<7 Evidently, by the 
first few months of 1837 Dr. Thomas was still held 
in full fellowship by most Disciples, although many 
believed that he erred in regard to baptism. 

Meanwhile, the pages of the Advocate had begun 
increasingly to reflect the Doctor's bitter spirit 
toward Campbell and others who opposed him. He had 
begun to speculate about the millenium and _ broad- 
cast strange, unorthodox ideas. The March, 1837, 
Harbinger carried an article from the pen of Alex- 
ander Campbell in which he stated that he had just 
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read the November, December and January issues of 
the Advocate. He declared that everything he had 
written regarding Thomas’ had been to rescue him 
from speculation. Every kindness had been turned 
to "acrimonious abuse" and the Advocate was char- 
acterized by “scurrility,'' according to Campbell. 
Campbell asserted this was the last notice he would 
give Dr. Thomas. Until "a better understanding and 
a radical change of spirit appear on the part of the 
Apostolic Advocate, I bidhima benevolent adieu."28 


"The Lunenburg Letter" 


Directly related to the issue of re-baptism and 
the consequent bitterness between Campbell and Thomas 
was a letter which the former received in response 
to a casual reference he had made to Christians in 
non-immersionist religious bodies. The correspondent 
was one of Dr. Thomas! Lunenburg County female fol- 
lowers»29 The letter from Lunenburg and Campbell's 
reply were published in the Harbinger under the title 
"Any Christians Among Protestant Parties," The 
article has come to be known among Disciple histor- 
ians as "The Lunenburg Letter." 

The Lunenburg "Thomasite" wrote on July 8, 1837, 
“Dear brother Campbell -- I was much surprised to- 
day, while reading the Harbinger, to see that you 
recognize the Protestant parties as Christian. You 
say, you 'find inall Protestant parties Christians.'"' 
She then continued, "Will you be so good. as to let 
me know how any one becomes a Christian?"3 

Campbell's reply was a clear statement that the 
unimmersed may be Christians. "There is no occasion, 
then, for making immersion, on a profession of 
faith, absolutely essential to a Christian--though 
it may be greatly essential to his sanctification 
and comfort."" This declaration appeared inthe Sep- 
tember, 1837, issue of the Harbinger. 51 Meanwhile, 
Dr. Thomas on August 1-5, hadhelda debate in Lunen- 
burg with a Presbyterian, John S. Watt, duringwhich 
he had reiterated definitely his position that there 
was no Salvation without immersion for the remission 
of sins.32 Campbell's assertion seems to have ag- 
gravated the already difficult relationship between 
the parties. 
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Orthodox Virginia Disciples seem generally to 
have held that baptism by immersion was an essential 
element in the process of becoming a Christian. As 
Dr. Chester Bullard recalled, in speaking of the 
early Tidewater leaders, "did not some of our old 
brethren deemit hardly prudent to express the con- 
viction that honest unimmersed persons would be 
saved?"955 Thomas! Virginia opponents had not quar- 
relled with his contention that immersion was nec- 
essary; they had opposed re-immersion of former 
Baptists on the ground that Baptist immersion was 
as validas the "forthe remission of sins" baptism 
practiced by the Disciples. Indeed, the place of 
baptism in the plan of salvation had been one of 
the principal bones of contention in the separation 
from the regular Baptists. Campbell himself ad- 
mitted, "Judging from numerous letters received at 
this office, my reply to the sister from Lunenburg 
has given some pain to our brethren, and some plea- 
sure to our sectarian friends."54 

The action taken by Smyrna, a congregation 
never known for its "Thomasite" leanings, probably 
represents the attitude of a great host of Eastern 
Virginia brethren. An official communication was 
adopted by Smyrna on October 29, 1837, and certified 
to by its elders, Thomas M, Henley and Temple Walker, 
two of the most distinguished Virginia leaders. The 
letter first enunciated the high esteem in whichithe 
"Father of the Reformation" was held by them, and 
it then indicated that Smyrna deeply regretted the 
position he had taken in "The Lunenburg Letter," 
Smyrna's letter expressed the dubious attitude of 
many anti-Thomas Disciples of Eastern Virginia, 
", . « We ask you, Is there any plain positive lan- 
guage, used by the apostles, recognizing any man or 
| woman, since the descent of the Holy Spirit on the 
day of Pentecost, calling them Christians that were 
not immersed upon a profession of their faith in 
Jesus Christ. If so, do point us to the chapter and 
_verse, that we may be put right in this all-impor- 
tant matter,"59 
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"No-soulism" 


Had Thomas been content to introduce only the 
doctrine of re-baptism, his relationship with other 
Virginia Disciples might never have become critical. 
But he began to speculate about the soul and the 
second coming of Christ. Significantly he changed 
the name of The Apostolic Advocate to The Apostolic 
Advocate and Prophetic Interpreter in May 1836, 
and a year later to The Advocate for the Testimony 
of God as it is written in the Books of Nature 
and Revelation.3?7 The repeated publication of Dr. 
Thomas! speculations and pet theories culminated in 
a debate between the Doctor and the Rev. John S. Watt, 
a Presbyterian, at the Fork Church, Lunenburg County, 
August 1-5, 1837,58 

Mr. Watt defended the orthodox Protestant views 
of the immortality of the soul. Dr. Thomas main- 
tained the doctrine of conditional immortality. He 
declared that man has no immaterial and immortal 
soul, that heathens and infants who die will sleep 
through endless ages. All Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians and other sectarians 
and sinners will be "raised to the damnation of 
annihilation," he asserted.9%9 The majority of Dis- 
ciples labelled these doctrines and others of simi- 
lar vein as "no-soul tenets," 

Alexander Campbell published an "Extra’' issue 
of theHarbinger in December, 1837, which recounted 
Thomas! association with the Reformation since the 
summer of 1832 and analyzed his ideas. Campbell 
asserted that he had never seriously tried to dis- 
prove Thomas! ideas because they were so obviously 
unscriptural. He still hoped that Thomas would re- 
pent,40 

When the issues andresults of the Watt-Thomas 
debate became known, Alexander Campbell took the 
side of John Watt against Thomas.4l This accentu- 
ated the serious dissension between the two leaders 
which stirredallof Virginia, Thomas asserted that 
Campbell's support of Watt had aroused the citizens 
of Lunenburg County to help publish the debate and 
by February, 1838, three hundred dollars had been 
Subscribed by them for this purpose. Thomas con- 
tended that the position Alexander Campbell had 
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taken would alienate the Father of the Reformation 
from the Disciples of Lunenburg, Nottoway and Prince 
Edward .4¢ 


The Churches Act 


Five months after the Watt debate, in December, 
1837, the church at Philadelphia, with which Thomas 
had first been associated, declared that since the 
congregation to which the Doctor then belonged had 
nov acted in regard to "those abominable and sub- 
versive speculations and that bitter spirit" which 
had characterized the Advocate, it was time other 
churches of the Reformation did so. 

This congregation publicly proclaimed in four 
articles that "we disapprove and disallow all the 
Speculations of Dr. John Thomas," and that Camp- 
bell's attitude toward Thomas had shown Christian 
spirit but had been received on the part of the 
latter only in a "dogmatic and vindictive spirit." 
As a result of this they "henceforth separate and 
withdraw from all intercourse of Christian fellow- 
ship with Dr. Thomas and those who sustain him.'"435 

As his popularity had increased in Southeastern 
Virginia, ithad declined in Rithmond. Consequently, 
about August, 1836, he had moved his membership from 
Sycamore Church in the capital to Paineville congre- 
gation in Amelia where his ideas dominated.44 Be- 
ginning with the December, 1856, number, the Advocate 
was moved to Amelia County.45 His presence there 
had enabled him to exert an even greater influence 
over the Southeast. Following the action of the 
Philadelphia congregation, the church at Paineville 
in January, 1838, declared that it would continue 
to treat Thomas as a Christian and requested Camp- 
bell to reconsider his attitude.46 

Early in the yearat nearby Bethel Church (Jet- 
ersville) similar action was taken. This congrega- 
tion concurred with Thomas that infants, pagans, 
and idiots could not be saved, although on some 
points of interpretation they did not agree with 
him.4? "The Church of Christ assembled at the Forks 
of Meherrin" (Mt, Olivet) in Lunenburg County, where 
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the Watt-Thomas debate had taken place, declared 
itself wholly in accord with Dr. Thomas. The Dis- 
ciples there publicly disapproved Campbell's action 
toward the Doctor and supported Thomas! position in 
the debate.48 

The Disciples in Richmond opposed Dr. Thomas 
as strongly as the Southeastern brethren approved 
him. On March 25, 1838, the elders of Sycamore 
Church responded to the Paineville congregation's 
commendation of the Doctor. They declared that since 
he had been an elder and preacher there they had a 
right to say something regarding him. Their accusa- 
tion was that Dr. Thomas was a convenant-breaker 
and extortioner and that he held many opinions and 
Speculations contrary to the Scriptures.*#9 On Oct- 
ober 14, 1838, "the elders and brethren assembled" 
at Paineville replied by declaring the Richmond ac- 
cusations false and indicated their continued ap- 
proval of Thomas.50 


The Bitter Spirit 


The relationship between Thomas andhis follow- 
ers on the one hand and Campbell and the main body 
of Disciples on the other hand became bitter beyond 
anything that had existed between Reformers and 
regular Baptists. By early 1838, Thomas was open- 
ly at war with the Disciples. In May of that year 
he caustically comparedhis advocacy for a "genuine 
reformation" with the main movement for reform, Of 
the latter group, Thomas declared, "we have unveiled 
the hollowness of their professions, the unscriptur- 
ality of their principles, and the unrighteousness 
of their conduct."" According to him, a great many 
Reformers "are a disgrace even to humanity."0Ol 


The DuVal Anathema 


In spite of those who favored Thomas, several 
of the more important Tidewater Disciples came out 
strongly ‘against him in the spring of 1838. As early 
aS May, 1837, four leaders of Smyrna Church in King 
and Queen County, including Dr. John DuVal and 
Philip B. Pendleton, had addressed a query to 
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Dr. Thomas and requested a plain answer as to whether 
or not he believed that those coming out of Bap- 
tist churches were Christians, orwhether they must 
be re-baptized. Thomas declined answering this 
question at that time, andin July he again refused 
to reply to a note from Pendleton ‘which contained 
the same query. 

In January, 1838, Thomas M. Henley and Dr. 
DuVal "determined to call up this matter once more 
jointly." They requested a declaration of Thomas'! 
faith on a single point, "which is occasioned by 
the strife and dissension among the brethren over 
what constitutes a Christian." In the past the 
matter had been dropped in order to avoid strife, 
but "upon the same great question" they again ad- 
dressed him. They asked Thomas to "declare explic- 
itly" what he believed in this regard. The public 
reply which Thomas made to this was a veiled evas- 
ion which brought forth a blast from Dr. DuVal,° 

Finally, in May, 1838, DuVal wrote a public 
letter to Thomas in which he stated seven "conclu- 
Sions" to which he had come about the Doctor. Ac- 
cording to DuVal, Thomas had "been productive of 
a great amount of mischief among the disciples in 
various ways" fromhis first appearance among them, 
In DuVal's opinion, Thomas was an "uncandid man," 
a "deceiver," and a "corrupt man." He accused him 
of denying the Scriptural teaching of "THE resur- 
rection of the dead" and warned that if Thomas 
were to come again into the congregation of which 
he was elderhe would both object tohis past course 
and oppose his "admittance into social worship," 
DuVal concluded his anathema by calling Thomas a 
"true schismatic" and said that if the Doctor 
would withdraw from the section the Disciples 
would be greatly blessed.954 


Imminent Division 


In September, 1838, three years after the 
first re-baptisms had taken place anda year after 
the open speculations of the Watt debate, Dr. Thomas 
visited congregations in Hanover, Spotsylvania, 
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King William, Louisa and Powhatan. He traversed 
220 miles during a three week period, and, accord- 
ing to his account, was received with much kind- 
ness and hospitality everywhere.99 Albert Ander- 
son in April of 1838 had warmly endorsed the Doc- 
tor.56 In the next month a member of the Freder- 
icksburg congregation had written that the breth- 
ren there sympathized with him because he was 
opposed by both the sectarians and the Disciples.°? 
In October, a correspondent from Lunenburg declar- 
ed that in spite of the Sycamore accusations the 
brethren there had not withdrawn fellowship from 
him,08 

The situation between the two parties by the 
Summer and fall of 1838 had become very tense and 
could have resulted in a widespread split. This 
was averted by the churches’ themselves, which in 
most cases, refused to permit the rising controversy 
to become a church. matter.°9 Only one major divi- 
sion had taken place--at Richmond in the spring of 
1838, which prostrated Sycamore.50 


Reconciliation 


It was in such a crisis that both the friends 
and enemies of Dr. Thomas determined that something 
must be done. Those who opposed Thomas looked to 
Alexander Campbell as their champion. When Camp- 
bell visited Eastern Virginia early in November, 
1858, many felt that this was an excellent oppor- 
tunity to heal the widening breach between the two 
parties. "Mr. Campbell had resolved not to pay any 
farther attention to the speculative errors with 
which Dr. Thomas and some of his adherents were 
disturbing the churches in Virginia. Finding, how- 
ever, that these pernicious teachings were persist- 
ed in by some two or three individuals in almost 
every church, he found himself compelled to speak, 
first in private and then publicly, against these 
roots of discord, . . .'61 

The two opponents met at Paineville in the 
middle of November, 1838, and agreed to debate on 
three propositions: the mortality of man, the 
resurrection of the dead, and the state of the 
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wicked after their destruction. Although there 
were some who desired the debate to be recorded, 
Campbell, fearing further confusion might result, 
stipulated that it should not be. The first topic 
was discussed until two o'clock on the third day, 
and still there appeared to be little possibility 
of agreement, At two o'clock a recess for refresh- 
ments was called. By this time many of the breth- 
ren felt that debate would achieve no unity but 
rather would result in unending and indecisive 
discussion. 

As a consequence, the two antagonists agreed 
to submit their differences to a committee of the 
brethren for arbitration. William A. Stone of 
Fork Church (Mt. Olivet) served as moderator of 
this committee. After five or six hours of stormy 
debate, they concluded that "certain things in 
relation to man's mortality, resurrection, and 
punishment taught" by Thomas "were calculated to 
weaken the restraints of christian religion and 
to excite prejudices in the minds of some against 
our views in general." In consequence’ they re- 
quested him to agree "to forgo" the "formal dis- 
cussion" of these views, especially since "their 
truth or otherwise did not affect the faith or 
hope of the Christian,"'63 

Thomas agreed tohold such discussion in abey- 
ance for the sake of peace. A resolution, written 
by Stone, recommending to "Bro. Thomas to discontinue 
the discussion" of these views unless inhis defense 
when misrepresented, was adopted. Dated at Paine- 
ville, November 15, 1838, it was signed by twenty- 
three brethren from throughout Eastern Virginia. 
Both Campbell and Thomas agreed to publish this 
compact in their respective periodicals, 64 

Thomas appeared satisfied with this agreement 
and in the early part of 1839 he went West, travel- 
ing in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. Several numbers 
of the Advocate were issued inhis absence, and then 
the publication was discontinued in the spring.65 
The Virginia Disciples thought they were rid of him 
and in most places the bitterness between the two 
factions declined. At Richmond the followers of 
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Thomas who had left Sycamore Church had returned by 
1840.66 a writer in the State paper in 1840 said 
that inthe past the greatest enemy to the cause had 
been from within--the extravagences and speculations 
of Thomas, but that this was no longer the case 97 

In Southeastern Virginia, the areamost affect- 
ed by Thomas, efforts were made to heal the wounds 
of dissension. At the call of William S. Wilson 
of Fork Church and William Richards of Goode's, in 
August, 1840, a conference of twelve leaders from 
various congregations was held at Cool Spring to 
establish a basis of fellowship between the two 
parties. It was agreed that baptism was "not for 
the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but for 
the answer of a good conscience, the putting on of 
Christ, and the remission of sins.''68 

When the Southeastern Co-operation met in its 
regular session in november, 1840, at the Fork 
Church, for some the issue of re-baptism still had 
not been settled conclusively. Silas Shelburne re- 
quested the Co-operation to agree upon a definitive 
statement regarding this point. The orthodox Dis- 
ciple position prevailed when the Co-operation a- 
dopted the following statement, "It was agreed that 
those who are immersed, believing and repenting, 
shall be heartily retained in fellowship, and we 
will heartily commune with such,"'69 

One of the visiting brethren at this Co-oper- 
ation meeting was Chester Bullard. He made such a 
profound impression upon the Southeastern Disciples 
that after he returned home, William A. Stone and 
Paul Wilson traveled to the Southwest and prevailed 
on him to come and help the brethren in overcoming 
the evil effects of Thomas' influence in their 
section. No more propitious choice could have been 
made. Bullard was young, zealous and unindentified 
with the conflict whichhad shaken Eastern Virginia. 
He reclaimed many "no-soulists" with his positive 
proclamation and, when Thomas later returned to the 
Southeast, he found relatively few adherents.” 
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The Renewal of Dissension 


By the close of 1840 a fairly complete recon- 
ciliation of the Virginia brethren had taken place, 
There seems to have been a genuine effort by both 
parties to forget their differences and proceed as 
one people. According to Thomas' biographer, the 
controversy "slumbered. n?l The editor of the Pub- 
lisher stated that it was believed that the schism 
had been "healed."@ Had Dr. Thomas not returned to 
the State, this harmonious condition probably would 
have continued. 

About 1841 Dr. Thomas settled in Illinois.@3 
There in 1842he began publishing the Investigator, 
through which he propagated his peculiar ideas and 
at.ttacked Alexander Campbell and other Disciples who 
did not agree with him.’4 One issue of the Investi- 

ator, an "Extra" devoted to Campbell, was sent all 
over the country. Campbell declared in May, 1843, 
that the Investigator fully exposed "those very 
views which he /Thomas/ solemnly promised not to 
propagate ,"/5 z 

No brethren were more chagrined over Thomas! 
faithlessness that those in the Old Dominion. In 
July, 1843, the editors of the Publisher declared 
that Thomas was no longer associated with the Dis- 
ciples and disclaimed any connection with himor re- 
Sponsibility for anything he did or said.’5 The 
Doctor had apparently announced his intention of 
visiting Eastern Virginia. Anticipating this, the 
editor of the Publisher prepareda scathing editor- 
ial for the issue of August 7, 1843. Among other 
things, it asserted, "he has separated himself from 
the brotherhood and has commenced a most savage 
warfare against them, .. ."' The editor further 
stated, "Dr. Thomas has passed the rubicon. He is 


Pee eed. it seems tous, to raisea party, TG 
Before the editorial could be Biiidalad Dreawenas 


arrived in Eastern Virginia. After a long journey 
over the mountains, he entered Eastern Virginia at 
Fredericksburg. On Sunday, July 30, 1843, ". . The 
Dr. entered into the M.-H. of the Fredericksburg 
church, whilst one of the members /John G. Parrish/ 
was speaking. At the close of the discourse he was 
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recognized, and invited to speak for the church in 
the evening. This announcement was made,and instantly 
objected to /by Parrish and a large portion of the 
congregation/e The result has been a division, 
- . e'/8 Coleman, in announcing ‘Thomas' return, 
stated, "A crisishas arrived, and it is impossible 
for the brethren generally to fraternize with Dr. 
Thomas, or any that espouse his cause." 

Dr. Thomas toured the State. According to his 
biographer, "In keeping his appointments, however, 
the doctor found that things had changed in Virginia, 
and that his enemies had multiplied." Therefore, 
he resolved to return to Illinois. On the return 
journey he became ill in Louisville, Kentucky, and 
eventually determined to settle there rather than 
proceed to Illinois,8l 

Shortly after leaving Virginiahe published in 
the Investigator a distorted account of the Paine- 
ville agreement, To counter this, anumber of those 
who had signed the original document met in Rich- 
mond about February 1, 1844 and drewupa paper de- 
claring "the true intent and meaning" of the Paine- 
ville covenant. After all the original signers who 
were in Richmond had affixed their names to the new 
document, Silas Shelburne took it to Lunenburg to 
obtain the remaining Signatures. Eventually about 
fifteen of the brethren subscribed their names. 
Shelburne received the greatest opposition from Dr. 
Charles May (Oak Grove Church) and Henry G. Hardy 
of Lunenburg, two of Thomas! staunch supporters, 
who accused Shelburne of deception. 82 

At Louisville, Kentucky, in the spring of 1844, 
Thomas published the first number of the Herald of 
the Future Age. This event prompted The Religious 
Herald to comment, "The two parties /"Campbellites" 
and 'Thomasites"/are now at open war."835 Thomas 
soon moved to Richmond and continued to publish the 
Herald there until 1849.84 Through this journal 
he consistently denounced the "Reformed Baptists," 
as he insisted upon calling the Disciples, and mag- 
nified the "Christian Disciples" as he dubbed his 
own followers. 

Separation gradually took place. By June 1845, 
most of the "Thomasites" north of the James had been 
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excluded.®° In Southeastern and South Piedmont Vir- 
ginia it was several months later before separation 
was an accomplished fact. According to Thomas' own 
account, the schism was complete by the time he made 
his "annual tour" inthe summer of 1845. From early 
May until August of that year he traveled between 
950 and 1,000 miles in King William, King and Queen, 
Essex, Louisa, Albemarle, Goochland, Powhatan, 
Amelia, Prince Edward, Lunenburg, Charlotte, Notto- 
way, etc. Although claiming his audience had been 
"excellent," he did acknowledge that "but few of 
our Reformed Baptist friends venture to come out and 
hear; were it otherwise, as before their ears were 
turned aside to fables by the evangelicals who mis- 
lead them, our congregations would be full to over- 
flowing, for they themselves are sufficient to 
make up a goodly number.'"86 


Separation North of the James, 1843-45 


Between Dr. Tnomas!' returnto the Old Dominion 
in July, 1843, and June, 1845, the churches north 
of the James River were rocked by controversy and 
division. In June, 1845, it was estimated that there 
were only about one hundred "Thomasites" north of 
the river. By that time a pretty thorough separa- 
tion had taken place in the region.8’ Congregations 
in Louisa, 88 King William, 89 Albemarle, 2° Freder- 
icksburg91 and Richmond? were particularly af- 
fected. 

In Albemarle, Allan B. Magruder, a graduate 
of the United States Military Academy anda lawyer, 
who had been preaching for the Disciples for sev- 
eral years, entertained Dr. Thomas when the "no- 
soulist" visited Charlottesville in 1843.94 This 
antagonized R. L. Colemanand others, who soon were 
able to exclude Magruder from the Charlottesville 
Church. He proceeded to unite with Free Union, 
which voted to defend him.995 Magruder's affiliation 
with Free Union had disastrous effects. Alexander 
Campbell, in march, 1845, said that the Disciples 
at Free Union were not in fellowship with the other 
congregations around them. He called them a "dis- 
orderly handful of disaffected persons."96 Ultim- 
ately the church divided anda portion remained with 
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the Disciples.9? 

The Baptists in Richmond asserted, "The Lord 
had sent Dr. Thomas’ there to kill Campbellism."98 
His followers sought to produce as much mischief 
as possible. In 1845, they would attend the wor- 
ship services in order to create a disturbance hy 
turning and rustling the pages of their Bibles .99 
Sycamore's "lamp was almost extinct."100 Eventually 
the "Thomasites" organized a church called Bethe] 
in the capital,10l 

Dr. Thomas' followers were so powerful in the 
Fredericksburg Church that John D. Ferguson, evan- 
gelist for Rappahannock Se ee ee in the fall 
of 1843 was denied a hearing there.192 In 1844, 
Thomas declared that the Fredericksburg Church had 
been dissolved temporarily. This was stoutly de- 
nied by the loyal brethren.103 The dissensions and 
antagonisms of the controversy so crippled Freder- 
icksburg that it did not recover until the Twen- 
tieth Century ,104 

At Jerusalem in King William County Dr. Thomas 
had a considerable number of followers in 1846, 105 
when according to Thomas, the "Christian Disciples" 
were excluded by "fraud."106 albert Anderson ampli- 
fied the "Thomasite" position, "the Campbellite 
meeting-house called Jerusalem" was "mainly built 
by our brethren before their eyes were opened to the 
truth; and taken from them without compensation by 
Campbellites, whose contribution towards its erect- 
ion was as nothing, but whose numbers over-counted 
theirs . . .'"107 The adherents of Thomas who were 
excluded organized a congregation called Zion,198 

The Temperance Church in Louisa near the Han- 
over line was completely dominated by Thomas and was 
the only church north of the James which was per- 
manently detached fromthe Brotherhood. In the late 
1850's, this congregation erected the eight-sided 
stone and frame Octagon meeting house.109 


Separation South of the James, 1845-46 


While the congregations north of the James took 
action individually, the brethren in Southeast Vir- 
ginia proceeded against the "Thomasites" as a body 
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as well as individually. Elders from the various 
congregations assembled at Liberty meeting house, 
Prince Edward, on June 16, 1845, to meet the "serious 
difficulties" and decide on "remedial measures." 
The elders and their churches were William A. Stone, 
Mt. Olivet; Theorick M. Roberts and William H. 
Richards, Goode's; T. E. Jeter, Bethel at Jeters- 
ville; James Arvinand Silas Shelburne, Cool Spring; 
William Doswell and William Walton, Liberty; Ban- 
nister Thomason, Perseverance; and Garland A. Austin, 
County Line Church in Henry. Stone served as mod- 
erator and Roberts as clerk. The brethren pointed 
out that in Lunenburg the situation was particularly 
serious. There the work of the elders, evangelists 
and teachers had been paralyzed. The churches were 
urged by this assembly to exclude individuals hold- 
ing Thomas ' views and to refuse to fellowship congre- 
gations which adhered to him,110 

A committee was appointed to find some means 
of dealing with theschismatics, which in November, 
1845, published a "history" of John Thomas since 
the signing of the reconciliation agreement. This 
anathema quoted ‘Ihomas' declaration that the Dis- 
ciples were in "Babylon" and declared that he had 
violated the Paineville agreement. They urged all 
the Virginia brethren to disavow him in order that 
his dangerous doctrines might not spread.lll Evi- 
dently, between the time the brethren met at Liberty 
in June and the publication of the report of the 
committee in November, Dr. Thomas and Albert Ander- 
Son made an extensive tour of Southeastern Virginia. 
The Doctor asserted, "We were never more cordially 
received" and announced that he had secured sixty 
subscriptions for the Herald as a result of the 
journey .112 

However, between this trip and the summer 
of 1845 and his next "annual tour" in the summer of 
1846, avast change occurred. Nearly all the churches 
in the district were affected by division during 
those months. At least two, Oak Grove!!35 ana Spring- 
field,114 were direct losses to the "Thomasites": 
others were crippled.1l15 The character of this con- 
troversy is well illustrated by the events which 
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transpired at Springfield, Goode's and mt. Olivet 
between the summer of 1845 and the spring of 1846. 

At Springfield (Good Hope) in Lunenburg the 
followers of John Thomas were dominant. The Disci- 
ples sought to reclaim the work but were unsucess- 
ful. According to the Doctor, early in 1846, Ches- 
ter Bullard, William A. Stone and Silas Shelburne 
appeared at Springfield for worship. They proposed 
to assist the brethren in eliminating the "Thomasites" 
from the congregation. A member asked Bullard by 
what authority he and his companions sought to in- 
terfere in the affairs of the church. He replied 
that one or two of the elders had invited them, but 
refused to divulge the names of these officers. The 
five elders present were interrogated and all denied 
having invited Bullard and his party. With this, 
anon Bullard, and Shelburne were forced to with- 
draw. 

At about the same time the trouble at Spring- 
field occurred, Dr. Thomas visited Goode's. The 
Disciples locked the door against him, but since 
Goode's was a union house legally he could not be 
kept from preaching there, Consequently, one of his 
followers crawled through a window and unbolted the 
door. Dr. Thomas preached. He asserted that there 
were enough brethren in that neighborhood to form 
a church "upon free and independent principles."117 

At Mt. Olivet, which as Fork Church had sup- 
ported Thomas, the eldership was divided in the 
early 1840's. William A. Stone and William §S, Wilson 
opposed Frederick Lester, who was sympathetic to 
Thomase According to Thomas, Stone cast out "the 
brethren because they would not denounce us!" Sup- 
posedly, without consulting Lester or the formality 
ofatrial, Stone and Wilson "expunged" five members 
"by drawing a line through their names on the church- 
book, or in some other way equivalent to it" for 
"acknowledging fellowship with Dr. Thomas."118 

When this surrepticious action was challenged pu- 
licly in church meeting, by "connivance" Dr, Thomas! 
"Christian Disciples" were turned out of the meet-- 
ing house.l119 Thomas' repeated attacks on Elder 
Stone so incensed this brother that reportedly Stone 
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threatened to "put a ball through Thomas." At Lun- 
enburg C. H. in the late summer of 1846, when queried 
about this threat, Thomas alleged that Stone told 
another Disciple elder, "ifhe stirs up that matter, 
I... e will kill him, if powder and lead can be 
bought /sic/ if Ihave to pursue him to Richmond,""120 


Effects of the Controversy 


This division was felt in South Piedmont and 
even in the Valley ,1l21 as well as in Tidewater, in 
Piedmont and in Southeastern Virginia. Only in 
Southwestern Virginia, asa result of Bullard's in- 
fluence, was Dr. Thomas ineffective in sowing seeds 
of discord.122 "Brother Bullard is decidedly a 
practical man--he had no disposition to speculate, 
and by his prudence has saved this part of the coun- 
try from those miserable blighting winds of notions 
that swept over the Eastern part of the State ."125 
The Advocate had subscribers in the Southwest, but 
Dr. Bullard, whenhe sawits"drift" had it stopped, 
“and the subscribers went to the post office for 
naught. "124 

Dr. Thomas’ forceful influence resulted in ten 
years of intermittent controversy. The dissent be- 
gan before the Reformers in Eastern Virginia were 
completely separated from the Baptists. The infant 
movement wasnot able to consolidate its gains. Oak 
Grove and Springfield in Lunenburg, Temperance in 
Louisa and possibly other churches were lost to 
Thomas. Two of the most able Virginia preachers, 
Allan B. Magruder and Albert Anderson, followed 
him. However, the influence of Dr. Thomas cannot 
be measured solely in terms of the handful of con- 
gregations and preachers’ who went over to him or 
even in the serious divisions inother churches, 
Auspicious foundations were undermined tragically. 
Internal dissent tended to discredit the Disciples 
in the eyes of the world. Discord repulsed the 
wavering, who in disgust returned to the Baptists,l29 

Many years later R. L. Coleman said, "he not 
only got people against us, but succeeded in driv- 
ing off many disciples, and paralyzing the efforts 
of those who advocated the cause."126 According 
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to A. R. Flippo, another early leader who wrote 
retrospectively in 1883; ". .«. « I verily believe, 
if Dr. Thomas had never come to live in Virginia 
our present membership would be more than double, 
if not more than treble, its present number."127 

The number of Disciples swept into Thomas' 
movement and the bitterness and disruption left in 
his wake were of fearful proportions and drastic- 
ally crippled the infant Disciple congregations. 
Yet, had not the meeting taken place at Paineville 
in November, 1838, the division would probably have 
been more disastrous,Thomas'absence from Virginia 
beginning in 1839, and the stifling. of the voice of the 
Advocate resulted ina decline in his influence. 
His trip to the Northwest was a fortuitous event 
for the Doctor's opponents, Had the outright schism 
taken place in 1838 it would have been much more 
serious than it was in the 1840's. 

Dr. Thomas resided in Richmond and published 
the Herald there until 1849. At every opportunity 
he attacked his former comrades. His influence 
came to reach beyond the borders of Virginia to 
various other parts of the United States and to 
Great Britain, New Zealand and Australia. Event- 
ually his followers adopted the name "Christadel- 
phians" (Christ's brethren). 

The last major public contact which Virginia 
Disciples had with the followers of Thomas was in 
1855 when Allan B. Magruder defended Thomas! senti- 
ments against the Disciple Edward E. Orvis in a de- 
bate at Acquinton meeting house in King William 
County. Hundreds from the surrounding counties at- 
tended the four days conclave. The debate was 
published and became a classic exposition of the 
relative positions of Disciples and Christadel- 
phians,. As something of an anti-climax to that 
event, Albert anderson, whohad become the principal 
"Thomasite" preacher in Eastern Virginia, debated 
Orvis at Jerusalem Church, King William, in Novem- 
ber, 1856,129 
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The General Co-operation 


As soonas the Reformers became a distinguish-= 
able body, they realized the necessity for the cre- 
ation of some medium to provide fellowship, mutual 
edification, discussion of common problems and sup- 
port of evangelism. These needs had been met ade- 
quately by the Baptist associations, Changed beliefs 
and loyalties required new organizational concepts 
and structures. The Disciples! answer to this re- 
quirement was. the "co-operation,'' of which there 
were three types: local, district and State. 

Local co-operations were made up of several . 
churches in a county or other limited geographical 
area and resembled the modern field of rural churches 
which cooperate to support a minister, The district 
meetings were formed by churches within a definite 
geographical region of Virginia. These were the 
predecessors of the modern district conventions, 
During the ante-bellum period six regional co-op- 
erations evolved. Emerging and developing parallel 
to the district co-operations was what, in the 
ante-bellum period, was known variously as the 
general meeting, the State co-operation, the State 
convention and the General Co-operation. 

The development of the General Co-operation 
may be divided into three periods: 1831-38, 1839-45, 
and 1846-67, The first assembly which may said to 
be an embryo of the General Co-operation took place 
in 1831. From that year until 1838 an abortive at- 
tempt was made to create an effective State meeting, 
The years from 1839 to 1845 were characterized by 
reaction and controversy. Finally, after 1845, 
steady and relatively uninterrupted institutionali- 
zation took place which resulted ina powerful State 
convention which employed evangelists, centralized 
the financial appeals for missions, subsidized the 
State paper and appointed its editors and served as 
a medium of State-wide Disciple fellowship. The 
adversities of war and Reconstruction resulted in 
the organization's being denuded in 1867 of all its 
functions save that of fellowship. 
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Ordinarily, the Co-operation met semi-annually— 
in the fall and in the spring. The spring session 
usually was devoted principally to fellowship, wor- 
ship and evangelism. It was an inspirational rather 
than business meeting. In the fall the evangelists 
were employed, Co-operation officers elected and 
other business conducted. In both meetings the gos- 
pel invitation was extended and often converts 
were secured. 

The General Co-operation during the ante-bellum 
period never met outside the area of Eastern Vir- 
ginia bounded on the west by the Blue Ridge and on 
the south by the James. While the main financial 
Support and participation in the General Co-opera- 
tion came from Piedmont and Tidewater, its evangel- 
ists observed no district bounds. They went every- 
where in the’ State. The district co-operations 
outside of Eastern Virginia maintained their integ- 
rity. They employed their own evangelists to sup- 
plement in their regions’ the work of the general 
evangelists. Toward the endof the ante-bellum per- 
iod most district co-operations sent messengers to 
the General Co-operation and some contributed to 
the general fund. A few congregations outside of 
Tidewater and Piedmont contributed to both the State 
and a district co-operation. Finally, during the 
fiscal year 1863-64 the strongest district co-oper- 
ations which had remained outside the General Co-op- 
eration, the Southeastern and Southwestern, for the 
purpose of employing evangelists, became a part of 
the State organization.! 


The Aborted Institutional Process, 1831-38 


The "Decrees" of 1830 created a barrier betwen 
regulars and Reformers. By 1831 the Reformers were 
aware that they wereadistinct party not in fellow- 
Ship with others of the Baptist denomination. As 


far as can be ascertained, the first meeting which | 


in any sense can be called an embryo of the General 
Co-operation occurred in King William in August, 


1831. According to T. M. Henley, six "public teach- | 


ers of the ancient gospel" met for four days with 
attendance which "surpassed our expectation."2 
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This was primarily an evangelistic effort. It 
was a mass meeting, aS many succeeding gatherings 
were. Probably discussion took place regarding the 
general situation and the problems confronting the 
Reformers. The plan of holding a regular’ formal 
meeting semi-annually may have been considered and 
a time and place agreed upon during this session. 

The following April 21, 1832, the first dele- 
gate assembly of the Virginia Reformers took. place 
in Mathews County. This gathering, which may be 
accounted the first State convention, was called 
for the "purpose of edifying each other in our most 
holy faith, of proclaiming the gospel of the grace 
of our God; and of consulting upon the best means 
of’ declaring the truth to our fellow men."5 Dele- 
gates were received from as far away as Richmond .* 
Probably most of the limited areain the State which 
at that time contained Reformer churches was repre- 
sented, 

Doubtless one item of business at Mathews was 
the appointment of another general meeting for Mango- 
hick (Corinth), King William, in the summer, This 
seems to have occurred in late June or early July, 
1832. Twelve congregations were represented "and 
about as many proclaimers of the word,."" It was re- 
ported tobe "the largest assemblage of persons ever 
seen there,"9 

The stated object of the Mathews meeting had 
implied that some co-operation on the part of the 
churches for the support of a general evangelist 
would be discussed. Apparently this took place but 
a decision was deferred until the summer meeting, 
The purpose of the gathering at Mangohick was "to 
consult .. .onthe best means which be within our 
powers to remove the prejudices which exist in the 
minds of the brethren against the ancient gospel; 
to remove the rubbish of creeds and other human in- 
ventions; andto proclaim the gospel in its simpli- 
city to our dying fellow-men."§ To accomplish this 
goal it seemed wise to employ a competent evangelist 
to labor among the churches, AS a consequence, they 
“agreed to sustain" Peter Ainslie "during this 
year." Ainslie seems already to have been labor- 
ing "incessantly in the word and teaching" as an 
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evangelist, probably at his own expense and that 
of interested individuals, when he was officially 
called by the brethren in general meeting, 

Another significant meeting occurred at old 
Acquinton meeting house in King William during the 
first week in April, 1833. The chief item of busi- 
ness was to obtain from Ainslie the promise "to con- 
tinue to spenda great portionof his time in travel- 
ling among the churches."*9 His field of labor was 
to be "from the base of the Blue Ridge to the Bay 
Shore."10 Those who gave only a part of their time 
to the ministry also agreed to extend their labors 
as much as possible,ll 

The multitude present at Acquinton was far 
larger than expected. "We were favored with the 
presence and aid of about sixteen proclaimers of 
the ancient gospel, the greater part of whom per- 
haps, addressed the public in the course of the 
meeting." Between five hundred and one thousand 
Disciples broke bread onthe Lord's day. "The points 
whence the disciples came, were numerous and remote," 
Brethren separated by the space of five hundred 
miles attended. In spite of its size there were 
proclaimers who were not present and. churches which 
were not represented at this meeting.1l2 

The next general meeting began at Sycamore in 
Richmond on October 25, 1833, Alexander and Thomas 
Campbell, D. S. Burnet and other distinguished visit- 
ors were present, Many brilliant sermons were preach- 
ed and there were one or more sessions per day of 
the brethren from the various congregations "to hear 
the history of the progress of the churches and the 
cause of reformation in their respective vicinities." 
Seventeen churches were represented in the co-oper- 
ation. It was estimated that there were approxim- 
ately twenty-two churches of the New Testament order 
in Eastern Virginia, numbering approximately twelve 
hundred Disciples. 

The proclaimers within the bounds of these con- 
gregations were J, M, Bagby, Louisa; M. W. Webber, 
Goochland; R.P.Elliott, York; Peter Ainslie, Glou- 
cester; T, M. Henley, Essex; John Richards, King 
and Queen; Dudley Atkinson, King William; John DuVal, 
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King and Queen; Albert Anderson, Spotsylvania; P. L. 
Townes, Amelia; C. W. Taliaferro, King William; 
Charles Hyde, Richmond; Uriah Higgason, Louisa; John 
Daingerfield and Matthew Gayle, Mathews, All except 
the latter three were present at the meeting, together 
with several elders who occasionally preached. 

The proclaimers were generally confined to 
their own neighborhoods and except for Ainslie were 
not giving full time to the work, It was recognized 
that the "field was too large for Ainslie" and con- 
Sideration was giventoemploying D. S. Burnet, who 
had been preaching for several weeks in Virginia,1l4 
to assist him and to serve as editor of a State 
paper. No positive action was taken and Burnet 
soon left the State,16 

In February, 1834, acommittee appealed. to the 
West throu the Harbinger for evangelists to visit 
Virginia.1 No assistance was forthcoming. Con- 
sequently, when "The Annual Meeting of the disci- 
ples"18 assembled at Fredericksburg in October, 
18354, the principal business was to select Albert 
Anderson to assist Ainslie. He had been teaching 
school but secured a release to accept the invita- 
tion of the Virginia brethren. He was to be paid 
five hundred dollars to buy a horse and sustain his 
family. 

On February 9, 1835, Peter Ainslie was drown- 
ed,20 Consequently, his replacement was the order 
of business when the "annual co-operation meeting" 
took place at Antioch in Caroline in August, 1835, 
James Henshall, an Englishman recently of Baltimore, 
who in the preceding weeks had been laboring at 
Smyrna and Rappahannock, was chosen evangelist, <1 

In February, 1838, the co-operation met at 
Smyrna. Although only a few brethren attended the 
meeting, it was able to ring the death knell on 
the institutional process whichhad begun in 1831. 
It was decreed that the co-operation as a means 
of promoting evengelism be discontinued,=2 

Some of the brethren were opposed to a "co-op- 


eration meeting" or "co-operation society," which 


: 


they felt was being created. It was agreed that 
there would be co-operation on an informal basis 
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among the congregations in order that evangelists 
might be sent out, but no organization “separate and 
distinct from the churches." When a congregation 
determined to employ an evangelist and found it could 
not do so on its own resources, it Should invite 
Surrounding churches to assist it in this endeavor. 

The Disciples were "burnt children,."<4 By bit- 
ter experience they had learned what powers volun- 
tary associations of churches could exercise. In 
1838, the notes of the "Decrees" were still sound- 
ing in their ears. Undoubtedly, concurrent with 
the development of the co-operation there had been 
an increase in suspicion and fear of such an organ- 
ization, Among the leaders in 1838 were those who 
believed that the co-operation could become as great 
a nuisance as the Baptist associations,26 In addi- 
tion, many felt that there was no Scriptual basis 
for a formal organization, T. M. Henley had said 
in 1836 that the Disciples had set out to accomplish 
"a restoration of the ancient gospel and order of 
things and a pure apostolic speech." Co-operation 
meetings with messengers, presidents, and secretaries 
would bea departure from this ob Techies presidents 
and secretaries were "Popish, "2 


Reaction and Controversy, 1839-45 


In the next few years various experiments were 
tried in an attempt to solve the problems created 
by the elimination of the evangelistic function of 
the State meeting. Afewstrong churches, principally 
in Tidewater, eventually banded together in local 
co-operations to support evangelists. 8 This was 
never a very effective system. Unsuccessfully, 
early in 1839 an attempt was made to get the local 
proclaimers to “itinerate a little in their lab- 
ors."29 Meanwhile, those who saw the fallacy 
of the decision of the 1838 meeting pressed for 
a re-consideration of the issue by the brethren. In 
October, 1839, the Publisher announced that a gen- 
eral meeting, sponsered by Henley, DuVal, Coleman 
and Goss which "will take into notice the best means 
of sustaining a system of Evangelizing for our state" 
would be held in Richmond, The churches were urged 
to send delegates, JO 

Editor James Henshall, in the November number 
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of the Christian Publisher, appealed to the Brother- 
hood on behalf of this meeting and endeavored to 
counter the known objections to such organized evan- 
gelism, ". . . Our error heretofore has been the 
creation of a body corporate, having powers and funct- 
ions, means, &c, &c. For such a body, with parts 
and powers, there is no authority in the New Testa- 
ment. Ours will be a meeting merely — a general 
meeting, in which disciples from all parts of the 
country will look at the whole country, and try to 
meet the wants of the same,"5l 

The co-operation assembled November 8-11, 1839, 
at Sycamore, and received messengers and communica- 
tions from twenty to twenty-five of the approximately 
twenty-eight congregations in existence north of the 
James between the Chesapeake and the Blue Ridge. 
In spite of the attendance and good spirit, very 
little was accomplished. One of the most ardent ad- 
vocates of a co-operation for evangelism despaired, 
". . e Lamnow satisfied that no good can come from 
co-operation meetings. The churches will have, in- 
dividually, todo all they can in procuring Evangel- 
ists, and let two, three, four, or any other number 
unite in sustaining one, as their ability, need, and 
opportunity for doing good may suggest. . . °° 

The following June (1840) ameeting was held at 
Charlottesville. Numerically the largest gathering 
of Disciples to date, it alsowas the first in which 
most districts of the State were represented. Fifty- 
six churches were heard fromeither by delegates or 
letters. Alexander Campbell was the principal speak- 
er. Dr. Bullard represented the Southwest. A. B, 
Walthall, Albert Anderson and O. Wilson were present 
from the Southeast; Robert and John D. Ferguson at- 
tended from the Valley. While evangelism was dis- 
cussed, the 1840 co-operation ended without taking 
any action regarding the subject.34 

This inactivity did not mean that the party 
which advocated organized evangelism was dead. In 
a discerning editorial inthe June, 1841, Christian 
Publisher, J. W. Goss discussed the possibilities 
of an evangelizing organization. According to him, 
the several efforts at cooperative evangelism in 
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the past had failed for four main reasons: (1) in- 
difference to the work of evangelism; (2) opposition 
by many to any organized effort; (3) the churches 
were small innumber and only a few sent messengers 
to the co-operation, which was discouraging to those 
who did desire to cooperate; and (4) the co-opera- 
tion meetings had no way to maintain their existence. 
He admitted that opposition to organization was 
"very general" and that it existed in nearly every 
congregation. 

Therefore, he proposed that Disciples organize 
as individuals. The friends of cooperation each 
should contribute five dollars, have an annual meet- 
ing, appoint members to receive and disburse money, 
and employ evangelists. Less than one hundred bre- 
thren would be needed to organize on this basis. 
With the, final imperative that "we must act quick- 
ly ,'the asked for comments on the plan.%° Two months 
later, after brethren over the State had had an 
opportunity to make suggestions, a "constitution" 
for the proposed "Evangelizing Co-operation", which 
incorporated the substance of Goss! suggestions, 
appeared in the State paper.%6 

According to this constitution, the organiza- 
tion would hold an annual meeting, at which a "board 
of deacons, composed of seven brethren" was to be 
appointed, “whose duty it shall be to appoint Evan- 
gelists; designate their respective fields of labor, 
disburse all funds, and attend to the general inter- 
ests of the Co-operation." Goss would have, "The 
board , ,makeafull report of their proceedings; 
of the condition of the treasury; of the evangelists 
employed by them; and ef their labors, at each annual 
meeting." A ‘treasurer" was to be appointed annual- 
ly to receive all funds and hold them subject to 
the order of the "board,"'37 

A general meeting was appointed for Smyrna 
Church in the first week in October, 1841, "when 
the means of a more efficient co-operation will be 
considered."38 In the meantime a subscription for 
the "Evangelizing Co-operation" was begun. At Smyma 
$2,500 was pledged for the immediate evangelistic 
needs and two general evangelists were authorized. 
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No general and long range plan of cooperation for 
evangelism was adopted: the real question of a per- 
manent organization to meet the evangelistic need 
had not been settled.%9 

Between 1841 and 1844 there wasa great deal of 
discussion about the proposed organization in the 
State paper, in the sessions of "General Annual Meet- 
ings of Disciples" and within local congregations 
but no action was taken to implement Goss'! mTarie40 
The year 1844 was "bad for all sects." Church at- 
tendance and general interest inreligion declined, 
The advocates of a general co-operation felt that 
conditions would prod its opponents into a recog- 
nition of the need.4!1 When the general meeting as- 
sembled at Charlottesville in September 1844, the 
chief concern of the Brotherhood was a plan for co- 
operation. A "General Co-operation of Disciples in 
Virginia" was formally organized along the lines 
previously suggested by Goss. The diffusion of the 
gospel was its stated object. Any Disciple might 
become a member by paying five dollars annually; 
churches could send delegates to the meetings on 
the basis of one per each five dollars contribution, 

It was agreed to have an annual meeting, at 
which twenty members would constitute a quorum, A 
treasurer anda board of eleven persons was appoint- 
ed..This board was to.engage evangelists, designate 
the fields of labor, fix salaries, disburse funds 
and attend to the general interests of the Co-op- 
eration. The first board was composed of repre- 
sentative brethren from throughout Eastern Virginia: 
Pichegru Woolfolk, Bowling Green, Caroline; Dr,Will- 
iam J. Pendleton, FrederickHall, Louisa; J. W. Goss, 
Charlottesville; Joel Bragg, Richmond;Dr.John DuVal, 
Stevensville, King and Queen; Alexander K. Sheppard, 
Mathews C. H.; William Sizer, Enfield, King William; 
Richard Coke, James City; William Nelson, Yorktown; 
and John Tyler, Scottsville, Albemarle. William N. 
Gregory, King William C.H., was elected treasurer. 42 

Further approval and general acceptance of this 
organization was to be sought at the next State meet- 
ing in Richmond in the spring of 1845. The agreement 
upon this more "systematic effort of evangelizing" 
was felt by increasing numbers of the brethren to 
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be the most critical issue of the Richmond assem- 
bly.45 At the Richmond session not all the dele- 
gates were present at the same time. Those south 
of the James arrived late, and by the time they had 
gotten there, others for various reasons were com- 
pelled to leave. It is doubtful whether anything 
would have been done evenif one great deliberative 
assembly could have been formed. They discussed, 
dissented, and debated — only to agree on nothing 
of consequence. They postponed any ratification of 
the General Co-operation until the next meeting, 
which was appointed for Gilboa in the fall.44 one 
Virginia Disciple said, he feared the "brethren will 
feel it postponed forever,'49 

The general meeting assembled at Gilboa on 
October 9th, 1845, Due to inclement weather, only 
Macedonia, Gilboa, Berea, Sycamore, Charlottesville 
and one other congregation were represented. Jd. M. 
Bagby was chosen moderator. Dr. Madison Pendleton 
moved and it was adopted that Bagby and R. L, Cole- 
man be appointed evangelists at $250. each per year. 
Joseph W, Pendleton was appointed to send a circu- 
lar to the churches to inform them of the action 
taken and to solicit funds. The next meeting was 
appointed for Macedonia, Orange County, in August, 
1846.46 after the meeting, Coleman discovered he 
could not serve because of previous commitments, 
soW.D. Hunterof Louisa was selected in his place.4#? 


The Institutional Period, 1846-67 


The meeting at Gilboa in 1845 signaled the end 
of hesitation and conflict. The period of discus- 
Sion was over, The General Co-operation became a 
reality when the brethren committed themselves by 
employing two evangelists. There continued to be 
murmurers against this organization throughout the 
period,but inspite of this opposition the General 
Co-operation grew and prospered in the succeeding 
years. As time went onan increasing number of Dis- 
ciples throughout the State recognized the General 
Co-operation as the voice of the Brotherhood, The 
powerful district co-operations eventually placed 
all or part of their funds with the State effort. 
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During the years remaining prior to the War, 
two persons in particular exerted tremendous in- 
fluence upon the work of the Co-operation, Pichegru 
Woolfolk, elder of the Antioch Church, Caroline, was 
a member, and probably chairman, of the first board 
appointed in 1844,48 and seems to have continued in 
this capacity as chairman or president of the con- 
vention much of the time until his death early in 
the War.49 Of him, one of the brethren wrote in 
1863, "And now that chair, so long and faithfully 
filled by one dear to many here, and many not here; 
presiding with so much affability, impartiality, 
fatherly kindness, over our deliberations; that 
chair, with silent but eloquent strains, tells us 
that Pichegru Woolfolk, no longer our President, 
has gone. . 290 G,. W. Abell, a graduate of the 
University of Virginia, and member of the Charlot- 
tesville Church, was appointed general evangelist 
in 1849 and began work in 1850.91 He continued in 
this capacity until the General Co-operation lost 
the evangelistic function in 1867, The sacrificial 
work of Abell came to symbolize to the Virginia 
Brotherhood the efforts for general evangelism, 

The program, events and budget of the session 
of the General Co-operation which met with Antioch 
in Bowling Green in September, 1860, illustrates 
the extent to which the institutional process had 
developed, There were present representatives from 
thirty-five churches located between the Chesapeake 
and the Blue Ridge north of the James—from West- 
ville to Stanardsville — and six Southeastern 
churches, Goode's, Liberty, Paineville, Mt. Olivet, 
Zion and Corinth, Delegates were seated from the 
Valley, Southeastern, Southwestern, East Tennessee 
and Western Virginia and Maryland Co-operations, 

A formal program committee was appointed to 
arrange the order of business. The agenda was es- 
tablished as follows: 
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1. Reports of delegates to 
other bodies. 

2. Reports of evangelists. 

3. Reports of committees. 

4. Reports of treasurers. 

Se Miscellaneous business. 

6. Time and place of hold- 
ing next meeting. 

7e Introductory discourse, 


In May, 1859, the Co-operation hadmet at Olive 
Branch and a committee had been appointed to draft 
rules for governing the convention,°° This group re- 
ported and the convention adopted what apparently 
were its first formal rules of order: 


1. Morning meetings are to be opened by prayer 
and scripture. 

2. All committees are to be appointed by the 
presiding officer, 

Se All resolutions are to be submitted in writ- 
ing and also the amendments which materially 
alter them. 

4. There are to be no remarks after the opening 
of the convention unless some resolution or 
motion is offered, or discussed. 

OS. Committees and evangelists are to make writ- 
ten reports. 

6. No delegate shall leave or absent himself 
from the convention without permission. 

7. No member shall speakmore than twice on any 
question except by general consent.°4% 


The committee which had been appointed ata 
previous session at Olive Branch to consider the 
propriety of writing the history of the Reformation 
in Eastern Virginia and biographies of deceased 
preachers reported verbally. Another committee 
which had been appointed to select a Sunday school 
library was discharged. 

The following budget was adopted: 
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Amount already pledged by churches $2275.70 
Amount already pledged by individuals $ 872,00 
EXACT TOTAL $2,999.75 
ROUND NUMBERS TOTAL $3,000.00 

Amount to be paid out: 
For the evangelists G. W. Abell $ 600.00 


Chester Bullard $ 600,00 
James Henshall $ 600,00 
Benjamin Creel $ 500,00 
Peter Ainslie II § 500.00 
E. B. Challener $ 400.00 


For the editor of the State 
paper, to be paid over and 
above the profits 
J. G@ Parrish $ 400.00 


TOTAL $3,600.00 
YET TO BE RAISED ¢$ 600.00 


A resolution was adopted requesting the churches 
to send a full report of their numbers’ on roll in 
the Sunday school, membership, additions, and gen- 
eral condition to the next meeting at Richmond in 
November, 1861. A treasurer of the convention, 
treasurer of the misSionary society, and delegates 
to the next meeting of the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society in Cincinnati were elected. Dele- 
gates were appointed to attend the various Virginia 
district co-operations and the North Carolina and 
Maryland and District of Columbia Co-operations,.°°® 

In the following spring hostilities began and 
interest in religion rapidly declined. Soon _ the 
State evangelistic treasury was empty and was not 
being replenished. 57 When the convention assembled 
at Richmond, in the fall of 1861, only twelve churches 
were represented. Only one of the five evangelists 
was re-employed for 1861-62.°8 During 186259 and 
1863°° the fall meetings occurred at Sycamore. In 
these years, inspite of exceedingly difficult con- 
ditions, the evangelistic effectiveness of the Co- 
operation improved remarkably. Seven evangelists 
labored under the auspices of the General Co-op- 
eration during 1862-63; nine were employed in 
1863-64, 61 
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In the fall of 1863 Virginia was beleagured; 
the communications and transportation systems were 
overtaxed by military requirements; fighting had 
already ruined parts of the State. Many brethren 
must have believed that the 1863 assembly would be 
the last during the conflict. This situation result- 
ed in a major procedural change being adopted by 
the convention of that year. Since the reorganiza- 
tion of 1844, when the function of general evangelism 
was reassumed by the State Co-operation, a board 
or committee on evangelists had been appointed each 
year. Contrary to its original conception, it was 
merely a nominating body which reported directly 
to the Co-operation during its session, In order 
to provide for a continuation of the evangelistic 
effort despite what might occur as to the meeting 
of the Co-operation in succeeding War years, the 
chairman of the convention was authorized to appoint 
a board (1) to select the evangelists (rather than 
just nominate them), (2) to employ an agent to col- 
lect funds (the first Virginia "state secretary"), 
(3) to fix salaries and to take other action neces- 
sary to promote evangelism, ©4 

Despite a successful year for the Co-operation 
during 1863-64, it was only with great difficulty 
that a handful of brethren representing eleven con- 
gregations assembled at Louisa C. H. in November, 
1864. Conspicuously absent were delegates from 
Southwest Virginia and the powerful churches east 
of Richmond, A budget of $20,000. in inflated Con- 
federate money was adopted and six evangelists and 
a financial agent were employed. The convention 
was informed that the problems’ growing out of the 
War had finally resulted in the merger of the evan- 
gelistic efforts and funds of the Southeastern and 
Southwestern Co-operations with the General Co-op- 
eration during the fiscal year just closed,.635 

The General Co-operation met in Richmond in 
November, 1865, with only a "very few persons" at- 
endanee oe In spite of the difficulties facing the 
brethren in the months immediately following the 
Surrender, the Co-operation was able to Keep at 
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least one general evangelist—the veteran GQ. W. 
Abell—in the field during 1865-66,65 In 1866- 
67 the General Co-operation was able to employ only 
two evangelists, 66 As J. W. Goss wrote early in 
1867, "Our co-operation exists, though greatly con- 
tracted and enfeebled."6? Numerous factors of war 
and Reconstruction were responsible for the ineffec- 
tiveness of the organization. At the annual meet- 
ing in 1866 a committee was appointed to report on 
the advisability of dividing the old General Co-op- 
eration into district co-operations "in order more 
effectually to carry out the work of evangelizing 
by localizing and concentrating their efforts for 
the spread of the gospel.''68 

At the August, 1867 convention the plan of 
Stripping the General Co-operation of its function 
as an agency of evangelism was adopted. The old 
system of decentralized district evangelism was re- 
vived and the State convention became purely a fel- 
lowship meeting.99 It was not until the organiza- 
tion of the Virginia Christian Missionary Society 
in 1875 that a centralized State program of evan- 
gelism was revived, “9 
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Brotherhood Outreach 


Just as it was necessary to have some agency 
through which the local congregations could co-op- 
erate, other adjuncts to the individual churches 
were requiredif the mission of New Testament Chris— 
tianity was to be achieved. A State journal was a 
necessity if the brethren were to be kept informed 


of their mutual progress; religious education must 
be effected through the local Bible schools and acad- 


emies anda Brotherhood college; Bible distribution 
was a duty of a Bible people; the New Testament en- 
joined foreign missions. All of these activities 
were inextricably bound together and became the out- 
reach of the churches. 


Literature 


The Christian Baptist, edited and published by 
Alexander Campbell from 1823 to 1859, was a major 
instrument in instituting the Reformation in East- 
ern Virginia.! The Millenial Harbinger, which suc- 
ceeded The Christian Baptist in 1830 and thereafter 
was published by Campbell continuously throughout 
the ante-bellum period, was launched upon the sub- 
scription list of its predecessor. The lists of 
receipts for the early volumes of The Millenial 
Harbinger reveal that it penetrated into every sec- 
tion of the State.2 

As the restoration movement grew the Harbinger 
could give progressively less space to the news and 
views of any State group. As early as October, 1833, 
the Virginia brethren sought unsuccessfully to have 
D. S. Burnet launch a State Disciple journal.% The 
following spring (May, 1834) Dr. John Thomas began 
publication in Richmond of the Advocate, the first 
Virginia Disciple journal.* This periodical grad- 
ually came to represent a faction. Consequently, 
the orthodox Disciple majority, deprived of any 
vehicle of circulating its real views, determined 
to launch a paper.® The first issue of this new 
journal, The Christian Publisher, edited by R. L. 
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Coleman, appeared October 1, 1836, at Charlottes- 
ville.® In January, 1844, the name was changed to The 
Christian Intelligencer’ and except for the years 
1858 and 1859, when it was published as The Union 
Christian Intelligencer, remained _ so designated 
until it was discontinued. 

Except for 1839, when James Henshall edited it 
in Richmond, the State paper was variously the re- 
sponsibility SPSS ES RORY (Gh AIS TSE of R. L. Coleman 
and J. W. Goss until the 1850's, During that pe- 
riod, the place of publication vacillatedin Albemarle 
between Charlottesville, Scott's Ferry and Scotts- 
ville. Early in the 1850's A. B. Walthall became 
editor. In 1860 the paper was moved to Richmond 
and Walthall was succeeded as editor by John G. Par- 
rish, who served until the Intelligencer became a 
casualty of the War. 

During the long period of its existence, 1836- 
64, as the Christian Publisher, Christian Intelli- 
gencer, and Union Christian Intelligencer, the State 
journal was sometimes issued monthly and at other 
times semi-monthly. In subscription cost it ranged 
from $1.00 to $2.00. Its objective, as stated in 
1840, was "The restoration of the Ancient Gospel, 
the worship, the spirit, and the manners of the 
primitive disciplesof Christ."10 This was expand- 
ed later to the (1) conversion. of aliens, (2) the 
union of believers, and (3) the instruction, sanc- 
tification and happiness of the Tpuerticmneeae Cir- 
culation was general throughout what is now Vir- 
ginia, "fromthe mountains to tidewater."12 Elders, 
evangelists, and sometimes other designated indivi- 
duals, served as authorized agents of the State paper. 

The post of editor was a thankless and finan- 
cially precarious task. The State organ, particu- 
larly in the first decade, suffered chronically from 
inadequate support. James Henshall left this mini- 
stry at the close of 1839 embittered by his experi- 
ence. He wrote "the paper is not sustained by the 
brethren, The jealousy of many,, the fastidiousness 
of others, and the apathy of almost all in reference 
to papers, renders it a thankless undertaking."15 
In March, 1843, the editor reported that the paper 
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had been sustained poorly. There was for the pre- 
ceding two years about sixteen hundred dollars in 
unpaid subscriptions./4 In July, 1845, nearly two 
years after The Christian Publisher had been dis- 
continued, eight hundred dollars was still unpaid by 
the subscribers.15 The Christian Intelligencer was 
also subject to this neglect. In November, 1846, 
funds were lacking because the subscribers were not 
paying,16 

After a more closely knit State organization 
developed the paper fared much better financially. 
In 1854, the editor said that the Intelligencer was 
then, "in as prosperous condition as it has ever 
been, It can now sustain itself without requiring 
any sacrifice on the part of any one connected with 
it;. . ."17 In the years just before the War a 
strong General Co-operation was*subsidizing the 
journal, 18 

Although the Virginia Disciples had bought a 
printing press for Dr. John Thomas to use in pub- 
lishing the Advocate and lost their investment ,19 
in 1843 R., L. Coleman suggested to the brethren that 
they buy another press, which would cost between 
five and six hundred dollars. Contributions were 
received from throughout Virginia.“1 The press was 
bought and the title was conveyed to trustees to 
hold for the Brotherhood.“2 When in the 1850's, 
the publication was moved to Richmond and printed 
by W. H. Clemmitt, this press was sold by a committee 
of the State convention for $200,239 

During the War, although John G,. Parrish was 
nominally editor, much of this responsibility fell 
on William H, Clemmitt, the printer and an elder 
at Sycamore .~4 The shortage and high cost of paper 
and printing aD EN resulted in many periodicals 
being suspended, .) however, the Intelligencer was 
continued, probably on an irregular basis, until 
sometime between January and November, 1864.26 In 
the Richmond fire, which occurred at the evacuation 
of the city in 1865, everything connected with the 
paper was burned, including the files and Clemmitt's 
printing equipment.*? W.H. Hopson and John G, 
Parrish revived the State organ when they published 
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the first issue of The Christian Examiner in Rich- 
mond on January 1, 1868. 

In addition to The Millenial Harbinger and the 
Virginia Disciple journal, various books and pam- 
phlets were made available to the Virginia brethren. 
In 1841, the following books were on sale in Rich- 
mond and Charlottesville: the complete Christian 


Baptist, The Christian System, Christian Preacher's 


Companion, the Campbell-MacCalla Debate on Baptism, 
The Family Testament, and the Disciples' Hymn Book, 
"We would recommend to the brethren and friends, 
to avail themselves of the facilities and aids which 
these writings afford," wrote the editors of the 
State paper, 9 Pamphlets presenting the Disciples! 
plea, debates between Virginia Disciples and denom- 
inationalists, sermons and other items were occa- 
Sionally published. In the 1850's, the State and 
district co-operations appointed colporteurs who 
were chargedwith collecting funds and distributing 
books, tracts and other religious literature, 


Education 


Among the early Disciples there seems to have 
been some opposition to Sunday schools on the ground 
that they were not to be found in the New Testament, 
Although Smyrna had a flourishing Sunday school as 
early as 1845,31 it seems to have been the except- 
ion rather than the rule among Disciples congrega- 
tions at that time. Apparently it was not until the 
1850's that Sunday schools were established general- 
ly within Virginia Disciple congregations. Dr, 
Chester Bullard, one of the first advocates of the 
Sunday school in Southwestern Virginia, wrote in 
1849, ". . . Wehave some interest in Sunday schools 
and Bible classes. I greatly desire a good set of 
juvenile books, but I fear our brethren are too 
polemical for the task,"53 

While Bethany College was still virtually a 
dream, Phillip B. Pendleton, one of the wealthy and 
influential deacons of Smyrna Church, died Decem- 
ber 28, 1839. He left $1,000. to the college 
which Alexander Campbell had proposed to establish, 
on condition that it be brought into being within 
five years after his death,94 This was the first 
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contribution to Bethany, which was incorporated by 
Alexander Campbell in 1840,3995 

From its inception, the Disciples of old Vir- 
ginia enthusiastically encouraged and supported the 
College. Dr. Chester Bullard, who desired Bethany 
to be co-educational, in 1840 wrote, "This school, 
from its first mention, has excited with me the 
strongest assurance of our ultimate success."96 In 
1840, the proceedings of the first meeting of the 
Board of Trustees appeared in the pages of The Chris- 
tian Publisher.%’ Robert Y. Henley of King and 
Queen County, William Dabney of Richmond, and R. L. 
Coleman of Charlottesville were among the trustees 
appointed in 1840.9° Ww. K. Pendleton of Gilboa 
Church became one of the early professors and event- 
ually succeeded Campbell to the presidency. 

R. L. Coleman, James Henshall and W. K,. Pend- 
leton were the first agents of the College appoint- 
ed in Eastern Virginia for the purpose of obtaining 
subscriptions.°9 Pledges and payments of $2,018 
had been received from every section of the State 
by July 1842.49 In the financial drive of 1844 Vir- 
ginia accounted for $11,362 of the $25,370 pledged.*1 
Although some of this was secured from what later 
became West Virginia, undoubtedly the larger portion 
was obtained within the present boundaries of the 
Old Dominion, 

In 1853, the Virginia Brotherhood 4594 ae 
to endowa Virginia Chair at the College. In Nov- 
ember, 1855, Alexander Campbell visited the State 
convention at Richmond, addressed the brethren on 
the subject of education and appealed for a sub- 
scription to the Virginia Chair. Subscriptions 
were obtained equal to thirteen thousand dollars 
of the fifteen thousand which the Virginia churches 
had already resolved to raise for this purpose,*° 
The entire subscription evidently had been raised 
by 1858, when R, L. Coleman, agent forthe Virginia 
Chair Endowment, urged the subscribers’ to pay the 
remaining four thousand dollars still owed on the 
subscription, 

On the level of Secondary education Disciples 
were active also. In Virginia prior to the War Be- 
tween the States there were virtually no public sec- 
ondary schools. The high school had not yet made 
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its appearance. Individual Disciples endeavored to 
meet this educational need of the Brotherhood through 
the operation of academies. These institutions 
obviously had a special appeal to Disciples. They 
were promoted in the State journal and evidently 
the New Testament position was stressed in the cur- 
riculum. In no case do they seem to have been nar- 
row or sectarian to the point that young people of 
all religious bodies were not received graciously 
as students. 

One of the foremost schoolmen among the Vir- 
ginia Disciples of the ante-bellum period was James 
W. Goss. In the early 1840's, he operated Somerset 
Academy in Orange County.*° In 1852, he established 
a School for girls near Gordonsville.t©® In 1856, 
this institution, knownas Piedmont Female Academy, 
was moved toa farm Goss had purchased at Stony Point 
in Albemarle County.*¢ W. K. Pendleton, upon visit- 
ing the academy in 1860, publicly urged the churches 
to “sustain and cherish the school.'48 

In 1841, Elder James M, Jeter, of Amelia County 
opened a female seminary at his home under the sup- 
erintendence of a teacher from New York, In the 
same year Albert Anderson was operating a school with 
a ten-months session in nearby Lunenburg County .99 
Landon A. Cutler, recently graduated from Bethany 
College, in partnership with Edward E. Jefferson, 
in 1857 operated Fleetwood Academy in Nelson County, 
nine miles from Lovingston,.°l Just before the War, 
T. A. Crenshaw, whomW. K. Pendleton called an "ac- 
complished scholar and fine classical teacher as 
well as a Christian preacher,'"52 operated Edgewood 
Male Academy in Amelia.°oS 

In 1857, W. K, Pendleton praised very highly 
the work of Brother John B. Cary, A. M., principal 
of Hampton Male and Female Academy at Hampton, which 
served Disciples of Tidewater. At that institution, 
"The course of instruction is far more than semi- 
collegiate. It embraces, besides the English course, 
the ancient and modern languages, Mathematics, in 
all its branches, Music, Drawing and Military Tac- 
tics. .. .'04 Cary's academy possessed a "large 
library, a well selected apparatus, and every ad- 
junct to a first class academy,"95 Another Academy 
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on the Peninsula whose trustees and principal were 
all Disciples was operated at Hickory Neck Church 
in the 1840's. The principal, Henry F. McKinney, 
was a graduate of Bethany College.°06 

As faras canbe determined, the East Tennessee 
and Western Virginia Co-operation was the only such 
Virginia Disciple organization to take an active 
interest in Secondary education during the ante- 
bellum period. <A committee appointed for the pur- 
pose of considering the advisability of establish- 
ing a high school within the bounds of the Co-op- 
eration recommended to the brethren in their ses- 
sion of August, 1860, that this be done.>’ Due to 
the War it is improbable that anything was accom- 
plished to effect immediately the recommendation. 
If not as a direct result, at least in the spirit 
of this recommendation, W. G. Barker began a school 
at Buffalo Creek Church about 1866 which ultimately 
became Milligan College.°8 


Bible Distribution 


Closely related tothe literary and education- 
al activities of ante-bellum Virginia Disciples was 
their interest in and support of the efforts to 
provide an efficient means for the translation and 
broader distribution of the Bible. One of the ear- 
liest national agencies organized to achieve this 
was the originally Baptist, but later, undenomina- 
tional American and Foreign Bible Society. This 
organization cooperated with the denominational 
Virginia Baptist Bible and Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety. 

As early as 1841, Dr. J. R. McCall successfully 
visited a number of Reformer and Baptist congrega- 
tions in Eastern Virginia as the representative of 
the joint effort of these organizations.°9 Ira M. 
Allen, assistant treasurer of the national organi- 
zation and representing both agencies as McCall had 
done, visited twenty-three Baptist and eleven Dis- 
ciple et le in Virginia in April, May and 
June, 1845,6 James Henshall enthusiastically en- 
dorsed Mr. Allen and made it clear that the money 
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collected from Baptists would go to the State Bap- 
tist organization; while that received from Reform- 
ers would go as designated to the State or nation- 
al organization, as the particular Disciples desir- 
ed, Ol 

In June of 1845, the State paper carried an 
announcement signed by D. S. Burnet, James Challen, 
and J. J. Moss — a committee, "To the Churches of 
God, inthe United States andto our fellow-citizens 
generally, in behalf of the American Christian Bible 
Society; organized in Cincinnati, January 27, 1845," 
This committee declared, "We caneffect more in one 
year by the operations of the American Christian 
Bible Society, than can be accomplished during a 
century, by coalescing with any existing institu- 
tion,"62 

An editorial in the same issue of The Chris- 
tian Intelligencer which reported the establishment 
of this exclusively Disciple agency, took exception 
to this contention, The editor favored the exist- 
ing national and State organizations which Ira M,. 
Allen represented. He said that the American and 
Foreign Bible Society had repudiated the name Bap- 
tist and sought to return to the original Scriptures 
for its translations and that those who preached 
unity ought to practice it by cooperation with other 
communions ina united effort for Christ. "We think 
it right and proper that we should cooperate with 
all good men of every name."63 This American Chris- 
tian Bible Society also was opposed on the same 
grounds by Alexander Campbell. It never received 
very general support fromthe Brotherhood and event- 
ually merged with the Baptist Bible Union, ©4 

In 1850, differing opinions within the old 
American and Foreign Bible Society resulted in the 
formation of the American Bible Union, Its purpose 
was "to procure and circulate the most faithful 
versions of the Sacred Scriptures in all languages 
throughout the world."" Alexander Campbell was a 
vice-president and life director of the Union,99 
The Virginia Brotherhood during the last decade be- 
fore the War actively was concerned with the Amer- 
ican Bible Union, and it was enthusiastically pro- 
moted through the Intelligencer, 6 
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During the latter part of the 1840's, there 
was a growing determination that a Brotherhood mis- 
Sionary agency must be organized. In view of the 
lack of success of the American Christian Bible So- 
ciety it was felt that a delegate assembly would 
be more successful in launching such an enterprise 
than simply a mass meeting of interested indivi- 
duals, Such a meeting was announced for Cincinnati 
in 1849, In the Intelligencer of June 235, 1849, 
the editor wrote, "we insist that all the churches 
shall take the matter into consideration at an ate 
date and appoint delegates to represent them,'"6 
October 24—28, 1849, 156 represeutatives from 
100 churches in 11 states assembled in the first 
national Disciple convention at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The main business was the organization of what came 
to be known as the American Christian Missionary 
Society, 68 

Alexander Campbell was elected first president 
of the Missionary Society and continued in this 
capacity until his death.59 R. L. Coleman was el- 
ected amember of the first Board of Managers. 
David S. Burnet, who had labored in Eastern Vir- 
ginia in 1833, became a vice-president and a little 
later corresponding secretary, the executive offi- 
cer of the organization, O another of the original 
vice-presidents was Dr. James T, Barclay of Scotts- 
ville,/l 

The American Christian Missionary Society was 
not immediately acceptable to the Virginia breth- 
rene In May, 1850, the Disciples of Virginia “in 
general meeting" at Emmaus Church, Caroline County, 
stated their objections to the new organization and 
resolved not to take part in it. This action was 
taken in response to the appeal of the Cincinnati 
brethren who "have formally requested our co-oper- 
ation, with them" in the endeavor. 

The Virginians asserted that "we find object- 
ions involving cardinal principles," to participating 
in the new Missionary Society. These centered about 
the attempt to secure funds "by appeals to improper 
and unchristian motives," among which was the prin- 
ciple that membership was obtained by means of pe- 
cuniary consideration and not by virtue of appoint- 
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ment by the churches, It was resolved that the Vir- 
ginia general meeting would not co-operate with the 
national organization until "these objections be 
removed,'' but that since the brethren desired to 
participate in the foreign missionary program "we 
deem it expedient to enter into an independent State 
effort." A treasurer and agent for the "department 
of foreign missions connected with this body" was 
appointed and authorized to pay funds directly to 
the missionary whom the national organization pro- 
posed to send to Palestine, ‘- 


By the following year the Society had corrected 
its constitution in order to remove the Virginia 
objections and the brethren were fully cooperating,’® 
In 1854, D. S. Burnet toured with great success a 
considerable portion of Virginia on behalf of the 
American Christian Missionary Society. “4 Isaac 
Errett, Burnet's successor aS corresponding secre- 
tary, in 1859 traveled in Eastern Virginia on be- 
half of the Society, visiting the general meeting 
and a number of churches, /° 

Dr. and Mrs. James T.Barclay of Scottsville 
were the first persons’ sent out by the Society. 
Barclay was a graduate in classical studies of the 
University of Virginia, anda Saou in medicine 
from the University of Pennsylvania, “© He had owned 
Jefferson's "Monticello" for a time and had become 
acquainted with Coleman and Goss when they led in 
the Baptist work at Charlottesville in 183l. A 
staunch Presbyterian, Brother Barclay was at first 
opposed to Coleman's "Campbellite"™ views, however, 
when Dr. Chester Bullardheld one of his first meet- 
ings in Eastern Virginia at Scottsville in 1840, Dr. 
and Mrs. Barclay united with the Fron sae Soon 
thereafter he moved _ to Staunton, ‘8 then returned 
to Scottsville and began to urge that a foreign 
pea oReTy organization be established by the Bro- 
therhood. “9 According to Dr.W. E. Garrison, "Though 
nothing had been decided, or could be, before the 
/Cincinnati/ convention /ot 1849/, it might without 
Serious inaccuracy be said that the missionary so- 
ciety was organized to send Dr. Barclay to Jeru- 
salem."80 He left for Jerusalem as a medical mis- 
sionary in 1850.81 In 1854 he returned home, °° and 
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then renewed the mission in 1858,83 

The fact that a well-known and beloved Virginian 
was selectedas the first Disciple to carry the plea 
to the heathen stirred the churches of the Old Dom- 
inion to the support of the new missionary Society. 
Some desired the Virginia Brotherhood alone to sus- 
tain Barclay. Early in 1851, an editorial in the 
State paper urged that this’ be done through the 
American Christian Missionary Society. Virginia 
funds largely supported Barclay until the War began. 
In May, 1861, the Intelligencer reported that D,. S. 
Burnet, the corresponding secretary, had said that 
Virginia had been relied upon to support the Jeru- 
Salem mission and unless the Disciples in the Old 
Dominion could forward funds it would have to be 
closed.8° Burnet wrote December 25; 1861) "toew yas 
Pettigrew, then minister of Sycamore Church, that 
Dr. Barclay had resigned. The Society's coffers 
were almost empty; eight hundred dollars was re- 
quired to bring Barclay home, Burnet’ hoped that 
funds might be conveyed through the battle lines to 
the Society.86 Although it was 1865 before Dr. Bar- 
clay was able to return, his ministry at Jerusalem 
definitely was ended by the inability of the Vir- 
ginia Disciples to forward him funds .8¢ 
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War and Reconstruction 


Virginia Disciples fervently supported the cause 
of the Confederacy. Inthe early weeks of conflict, 
voices of Brotherhood leaders from the Chesapeake to 
the Alleghenies were blended in denunciation of the 
United States and advocacy of Southern independence. 
Editor John G, Parrish of Caroline, in the Intelli- 
gencer of May, 1861, wrote that the United States was 
a "nation which is waging an unprovoked, unholy, and 
unjustifiable war against us, a nation which has 
ruthlessly invaded our State, plundered our property, 
Shed the blood of our citizens on our own soil, and 
insolently threatened to make us vassals of an agra- 
rian power.''l In the same month from the Southwest 
Dr. Bullard directed the attention of the brethren 
to the Bible teaching in Romans xiii and "kindred 
passages" and pointed out that they had no discretion 
as to whether they gave their "allegience in this 
crisis to Virginia; either youmust be true and loyal 
or leave the state."4 

Congregations and co-operations also acted to 
undergird the War effort. The ladies of Caroline 
County met at Antioch in Bowling Green in July, 1861, 
and organizeda Soldiers Aid Society, " for the pur- 
pose of procuring means and manufacturing articles 
for the use of the soldiers who are in the service 
of the country."5 When the Southeastern Co-opera- 
tion met in August of the same year’ the brethren 
resolved that the churches should endeavor to raise 
funds "for printing and circulating tracts among 
the soldiers, officers, &c., of the Southern Con- 
federacy."4 

In the early years of the War the population 
was too preoccupied with hostilities, troop move- 
ments and other activities associated with the con- 
flict to give much heed to religion. In 1861, Abell 
preached at Jetersville, Paineville and Mt. Gion. 
He reported, "The success of these meetings was only 
partial--the meeting places located at points ad- 
jacent to railroad depots, along which companies of 
armed soldiery were continually passing, the war 
fever raged to a considerable extent."9 Dr. W. H. 
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Hughart, evangelist of the Southeastern Co-operation 
reported in August, 1861, "I find the minds of the 
people so excited and disturbed by the war, that it 
is impossible to get them sufficiently interested 
in religion to make any additions."6 During the 
first months of the War, funds available to the 
General Co-operation were curtailed materially and 
its evangelistic effort was reduced by eighty per- 
cent during the fiscal year of 1861-62,? 

As the War progressed conflict became routine; 
Sorrow and calamity robbed hostility of its glamour; 
material possessions were swept away: a religious 
revival occurred. In early 1864, the editor of the 
State paper enumerated the difficulties which the 
Brotherhood had faced and then went onto say, "but, 
notwithstanding, great success has attended the 
preaching of the primitive gospel, and the church 
of Christ is stronger this day, numerically, than 
it has ever been in Virginia, . . ."8 The work of 
the General Co-operation was indicative of the re- 
vival of interest in religion after the first year 
of conflict. The number of general evangelists rose 
from one employed in 1861-62 to seven in 1862-63, 
nine in 1863-64 and seven in 1864-65.9 

These general evangelists and the district and 
local proclaimers devoted a considerable part of 
their time to ministering to the troops. In 1864 
the editor of the Intelligencer rhetorically asked, 
"Shall not the voices of our Evangelists be heard 
throughout the camps directing their country's brave 
defenders to Christ as the only Saviour, and tel- 
ling them how they may put Him on?"10 The preach- 
ers received a ready hearing, espe’ ala whenever 
the Army was in winter quarters.l In 1864, Lan- 
don Cutler was appointed by the General Co-opera- 
tion as chaplain to the military hospitals at Char- 
lottesville.l“ The indefatigable evangelist G. W. 
Abell preached to citizens, soldiers and refugees 
in all sections of the State and during the winter 
of 1863 served as chaplaintoa North Carolina bri- 
gade on the Rapidan.!5 Dr. W. H. Hopson, while 
minister at Bowling Green in the winter of 1863-64, 
regularly ministered to the troops of Wade Hampton's 
command who were encamped nearby., 14 
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The Disciples preferred this civilian ministry 
to the Army over the chaplain system. There were 
very few brethren acting as chaplains in the field. 
The objection to this form of religious activity 
was based on the low position of the chaplain and 
on an alleged mutual agreement among the chaplains 
regarding baptism. Chaplains possessed no rank and 
their allowances were insufficient; many were inex- 
perienced. One leading Disciple in 1864 wrote, "The 
present system must be greatly reformed, or the rank 
and file of our armies must be evangelized by some 
other means."15 According to Dr. W. H. Hopson, the 
chaplains of the Army of Northern Virginia had a- 
greed informally and mutually to lay aside all pec- 
uliar points of doctrine and confine themselves to 
common Protestant ground. This excluded the preach- 
ing of immersion as a part of the coats plan and 
thus was intolerable to the Disciples, 6 

When the War finally ended in the spring of 
1865, general unrest and upheaval, destruction, and 
poverty prevailed. The Brotherhood was sorely tried. 
In the battle areas of Eastern Virginia many meet-— 
ing houses were damaged or destroyed. The three 
brick buildings on the Peninsula—Olive Branch, Leb- 
anon and Grafton—were uninhabitable, having been 
used by both armies,.!? Only the walls and roof re- 
mained at Lebanon, whichhad been used as a baggage 
depository, commissary storehouse and stable. 8 
Grafton barely escaped being demolished and was used 
as a hospital.19 Olive Branch was used as a stable 
and an attempt was made to burn it; its communion set 
was stolenbya Union soldier.@9 Berea was damaged 
during the Battle of Spotsylvania C. H.@! Freder- 
icksburg was turned into a hospital and its congre- 
gation scattered.22 The Horeb25 and Mt. Zion@4 
buildings were destroyed by Federal troops. The 
Bible, books, records, and communion service of Jeru- 
salem were stolen by the Yankees,“° who also burn- 
ed the records of Emmaus chemenme6 

Members had been scattered, and with most of 
the men away at war few resident additions had been 
obtained, Elders and deacons often were killed or 
did not remain in their old communities after the 
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War. Consequently, large congregations were de- 
pleted of their strength and leadership. Slash found 
its membership reduced from 170 to 70 ersons.<¢ 
Bethesda,~8 Stony Point “9 Gordonsville® and many 
other churches were required to reorganize.3l In 
1869, Chester Bullard commented on the "prepondera- 
ting proportion of gray heads in the churches of 
S. E. Virginia,"92 In the previous ten years of 
conflict and Reconstruction few additions had been 
secured.55 Although the brethren in Southwest Vir- 
ginia didnot suffer to the same extent as those to 
the east, they "were left ina very crippled condi- 
tion financially."54 One influential brother sum- 
med up the situation in a few words, "Heavily smit- 
ten we have been in dear old Virginia; .. ." 5 

The deplorable conditions seem to have turned 
the minds of the population to religion. Between 
the surrender in April, and November, 1865, Chester 
Bullard baptized five hundred persons in Southwest 
Virginia, and about the same number of converts were 
Secured in Eastern Virginia: approximately a ten 
percent increase in the State membership during the 
first seven months of peace, %6 One brother reported, 
"=. «The Macedonian Cry is heard in very many sec- 
tions and our preachers are importuned by outsiders 
even, to proclaim the Word of God in their communi- 
ties. Never was there a finer prospect for suc- 
cess. . . .'"'37 Of 1866, James W. Goss wrote, "While 
our material interests are well-nigh ruined, and 
Zion has suffered largely, I rejoice to know that 
God has greatly blessed us this year."38 

The good work was chiefly effected at the sacri- 
fice of the evangelists. Poverty prevented the Dis- 
ciples from placing sufficient laborers inthe field: 
", « « We need more preachers in Virginia; but we 
cannot support them.—One brother has already left 
us, and others are speaking of moving. We cannot 
sustain these we have. .. -'t99 In 1866 only two 
general evangelists were kept in the field49 and in 
August, 1867, the General Co-operation was forced 
to relinquish the responsibility for State evangelism 
which it had carried for over twenty years.4l 
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One unexpected result of these conditions was 
that Disciples and Baptists seriously explored the 
possibility of their reunion. Andrew Broaddus, 
the arch foe of the Reformation and an instigator 
of the "Dover Decree," in 1840, only eight years 
after the promulgation of that document of separa- 
tion, had broached the subject of reunion to Alex- 
ander Campbell.42 In 1845, Broaddus had proposed 
the assembling of a convention with a view to re- 
uniting the two immersionist bodies.*%5 The attacks 
of Richmond's Dr. Jeremiah B. Jeter upon the Dis- 
ciples in the 1850's had punctured whatever hopes 
existed for union.44 It required the tragedy of 
war, poverty, an insufficient and unsupported mini- 
stry, ruined meeting houses, and scattered, crippled 
congregations to draw these brethren together in 
order once again to consider seriously their re- 
union. 

Less thana year after Appomattox, in February, 
1866, William F. Broaddus (1801-76) a leading Bap- 
tist preacher, proposed through the Religious Herald 
and Millenial Harbinger, that a reunion conference 
be assembled.45 Dr, Winthrop Hopson, minister of 
Sycamore, in February reported, "The great religious 
movement on the tapis here, is an effort to unite, 
if practicable, in one ecclesiastic organization 
the Baptists and the Disciples of Christ in va.46 

This convention assembled April 24-27, 1866, 
at Richmond, From each group there were sixteen 
representatives present. Among the Disciples were 
Peter Ainslie II, R. Y. Henley, Silas Shelburne, 
J. W. Goss, As. B. Walthall and W. H. Hopson. The 
Baptists were represented by equally distinguished 
and important leaders. The Baptists submitted a 
statement of belief to which the Disciples responded, 
Then the Baptists furnisheda final rejoinder. There 
were minor points of difference which prevented 
union from taking place. Chief among these was the 
design of baptism, anold point of dissent. The Bap- 
tists contended that the Disciples baptized penitent 
believers; Baptist candidates for the ordinance were 
penitent, pardoned and justified believers.4? 

One of the most difficult problems faced by 
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the Brotherhood was the adjustment of the colored 
Disciples to their new freedom. Nearly all the 
Virginia churches seem to have had Negro mem- 
bers; in Eastern Virginia their number was so large 
that galleries were built in most of the meeting 
houses to accommodate them, In 1867, W, K. Pendle- 
ton visited Gilboa, Salem, Macedonia, Sycamore and 
Louisa C, H, and observed that the Negroes still 
were meeting "for the most part" with the whites. 
This attendance he attributed to "the desire for 
social intercourse" rather than an interest in the 
gospel since "but only a few of them gave any heed 
to the preaching." He regrettably reported "there 
is manifestly a growing distance between the two 
races, "48 

The establishment of separate colored Sunday: 
schools became the first concrete move in the dir- 
ection of organizing colored congregations. The 
General Co-operation adopted a resolution in 1867 
which declared that "sound policy and Christian 
philanthropy" made it the responsibility of Chris- 
tians to instruct the colored population “in the 
duties and principles of the religion of Christ." 
The convention recommended to the churches which had 
not already done so, "to establish special Sunday 
schools for the instruction of such of the colored 
people as may desire to be taught,.'""49 These schools 
became a major enterprise and in at least one in- 
stance enrolled as many as one hundred scholars .09 
Although probably a few entirely colored congrega- 
tions were organized from the older’ churches, in 
most places in Eastern Virginia some Negroes held 
their memberships in predominately white churches 
for many years after the War,°l 

When Reconstruction was completed and Virginia 
was readmitted to the Union in 1870, the great 
pioneer period of the Disciples had ended. With a 
few notable exceptions such as Chester Bullard, 
Peter Ainslie II, Robert Y. Henley, and Robert M, 
Kent, the "old brethren" had or were soon to pass 
out of the picture. The "Dover Heroes" were no more; 
George W. Abell, A. B. Walthall, Silas Shelburne, 
R. L. Coleman, James W, Goss, James M. Bagby, Landon 
Duncan and others of their generation were no longer 
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available to lead the Virginia brethren, Second 
and third generation Disciples quickly came to oc- 
cupy the positions of influence,°2 

With new personalities came fresh efforts, 
ideas and attitudes. In 1868 a post-war journal 
had begun publication; 3 in 1872 an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to establish a new Virginia college 
to displace the Old Dominion's interest in Beth- 
any;°4 in 1875 the Virginia Christian Missionary 
Society was organized to assume the function of State 
evangelism,°9 Among the younger brethren there was 
less bitterness toward the denominations; a growing 
feeling existed that little could be accomplished 
by following the venerable practice of pointing out 
from the pulpit the errors of the sectarians.°° The 
reliance on itinerant evangelists, the principal 
ministerial provision "down to the days of the be- 
loved and lamented Abell /died 1874/, " waS unaccept- 
able to the younger brethren; resident, full-time 
"pastors" became the order of the Gaye 

The ante-bellum elders who denounced unscrip- 
tural titles would not have looked kindly at the 
inscription on the stone erected in the yard of 
Antioch Church in 1871 at the tomb of "Rev. John Ge 
Parrish."98 In the latter 1860's, Dr. Hopson of 
Sycamore and others thundered against the organ, 
but within twenty years Virginia churches began 
introducing musical instruments in their worship. 
These changes in belief, practice and attitude which 
occurred in the several decades immediately follow- 
ing the Warresulted in the Disciples rapidly losing 
much of the distinctive character which they had 
possessed during the ante-bellum years: a new era 
was dawning. 
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NOTES 


Special Abbreviations 


Apostolic Advocate, The 


Atlantic Missionary 
Christian Baptist, The (Bethany, W. Va.) 


Chester Bullard Manuscript 
(autobiographical sketch) 
Christian Examiner, The 

(Union) Christian Intelligencer 
hristian Messenger, The 
Christian Publisher, The 
Christian Register, The (compiled by 
Alexander Wilford Hall) 

Christian Standard 

Christian Tribune, The 

Christian Union and Religious 
Review, The vee Ore 
Gospel Advocate 


Herald of the Future Age 


Herald of Gospel Liberty 

Herald of the Kingdom and Age to Come 
Millenial Harbinger, The 

Missionary Weekly, The 


The 


Religious Herald, The 


Virginia Missionary, The 


Chapter I- The Reformers 


1, Garrison, Am. Rel. Move- ll. Term used by Dr. John 
ment, 60-89 DuVal to describe the 

2. AM 2/22/82 relationship in RH 

3. Dover Ass. Min. Ii 5/ 30: 

4. Goshen Ass. Min. The ia. Hodge, Plea sandePioneers, 
Goshen Association in- pages 35-49, gives an ex- 
cluded churches in Caro- cellent summary of the 
line, Stafford, Spotsyl- Semple-Campbell corres- 
vania, Orange, Louisa, pondence. Broaddus wrote 
Goochland, and Fluvanna under the pseudonym of 
Counties. "Melancthon" in the RH 

Beech 4/26/77 and of "Paulinus" and 

6. Jeter, Recollections, "Christianos" in the CB 
135-138 i and MH. See MH30, 223; 

7. Dover Ass. Min. CB29, 561-563. 

8. Jeter, Recollections, 13. MH32, 146-155 
135-138; AM 2/22/82 14. MH36, 334, 335 

9. Jeter Clopton, 147, 148 15. CB28, 4351, 432 

10. Jeter, Recollections, 16. Jeter, Clopton, 148 

. 17. MH30, 102 


135-138 
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LS 
We 


20. 
Ed Es 
mere 


23. 
24. 
25. 
Oe 
nC. 
nO 6 
PATE 
30. 
ol. 


Coie 
335. 
34. 
356 


36. 


orp 
38. 
39, 
40. 
AE, 
1m 
43. 
44, 


15. 


See Chapt. IV. 


MH30, 102 

CB26, 266-268 

RH® 2725751 

RH 7/.L1y7 282— 95/267 30% 
See Note 12 above. 

RH 4/30/30 
Tay.lome laylor, 
LOC on CLt. 

RHI 15730 
CB30, 636 

See Chapt. V 
RH 3/9/32 

MH40, 557 
Jever-sCLODLOL. 
MH30, 25, 97-106, 
L707, 2560-232, 7259. 
PAOLA AVA) 

See Chapt. V. 
MH30, 261, 262; RHA 6/4/30 
Loe si Cut. 

Loc.cit. The Appomattox 
Association consisted of 
churches in Charlotte, 


83 


146-151; 
159- 
MH31, 


46, 
47. 
48. 
49. 
30. 
Ol. 
O26 
D3. 


o4. 
55. 
56. 
a7. 
08. 
O9. 
60, 


61% 
G25 


63. 
64. 


Prince Edward, Appomattox, 95- 


Buckingham, Cumberland 
and Campbell Counties. 
RH 6/4/30. The Meherrin 
Association included 
churches in Lunenburg, 
Mecklenburg, Brunswick, 
Charlotte, Nottoway and 
Dinwiddie Counties. 
MHSOne 20 LP 262 

MH31, 76-84 

RH 2725/51 

RAT Iy2.17 31 

LOC. CL Ure 

LOChn Olt. 

MH31, 76-84 

MH31, 76-84. For an ac- 
count of how this 
was received at Bruington 
secuMio ll. (S.5 Leos 

MH31, 534-539; AM 3/1/82; 
Hodge ge0Ds ICT Lau. 
Henleyadrd) not 2oi1n Ac= 
quinton until October 23, 


"Decree"! 


66. 
GZ. 


79. 


1831 (Lower College Church ®0- 


Book) and remained a mem- 
ber until Rappahannock 
was organized. 
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MHA 52a oo 

MH47, 491 

LOGEC LUs 

LO Che LU. 

LOG.ecCLUs 

FH 2/3/32; MASG2eee 
LOC. Orus 
MH32, 44, 156, 169-179; 
Campbell, Thos. Campbell, 
167-175; MH47, 491 

MH32, 44 

RHB2/, 277 Be 

MH32, 161-177 

RH 3/9/32 

See Chapt. XI, 
Appomattox Ass. Min. 
Goshen Ass. Min.; 

RH 11/2/32 

LOCe«cite 


RH 9/21/32; MH32, 524- 


527 
MH33, 13 

AM 3/1/82; MH32, 572, 
573; MASo emi 

Dover Ass. Min. 

AM 3/15/82 

MW 6/6/89, 8/29/89; AM 
5/7/84, 3/loree 


Dover Ass. Min.; Ri 
10/19/32; MH32, 572-574 
MH 325.59 2e 
- MH40, 557 
MH40, 554, 556 
MH33, 13 
LOC. OL Ur 
See Chapt. V. 
See Chapt. V. The Middle 


District Association in- 
cluded churches in Pow- 
hatan, Chesterfield, 
Cumberland, Amelia, 
widdie and Nottoway 
Counties. 
Dover Ass. 
AM 3/15/82 
Dover Ass. Min. 
Dover Ass. Min.; 
10/4/3354 10/7 tea 
loOCenCLtu. 

MH36, 183; MW 6/6/89, 
8/29/89; AM 5/7/84 


Din- 


Min. 


RH 


82. Dover Ass. Min., 1836; 
MH36, 86, 183; AM5/7/84 
MW 6/6/89, 8/29/89 

83. Dover Ass. Min. 

84. See Chapt.IV. The Albem- 
arle Association includ- 
ed churches in Albemarle, 
Orange, Nelson and Am- 
herst Counties. 

85. Albemarle Ass. Min. 

86. See Chapt. IV. 

S72 Martin, Gazetteer, 76 


CHAPTER II—-THE CHRISTIANS 


i.) Garrison, Am. Rel. Move- 
MERC) 085,699 

2. Thomas, Life of the Pil- 
Cran, <5, 29 

S-mGearricon, op. cit., 98, 

4. Ibid. 99 

De LOGs. Cit. 

6. HGL 5/12/09 

7. Walnut Springs Ch. Min. 

Bomwoceecat. + In HGL 


11/24/08, Foster calls le. 
himself a former Repub- 13. 
lican Methodist. He was 14. 
living in Winchester. 15. 
9. Walnut Springs Ch. Min. 19: 
Plummer and Jos. Thomas 
were Signers of aletterof 17”. 
fraternal greeting from 8. 
a conference of Christian ae 
ministers of Va. andN.C. 20. 
meeting at Shilo M. H., _ 
Pittsylvania County, to a2. 
Northeastern Christians 
which appeared in HGL 23. 
6/23/09. ap 
10, Walnut Springs Ch. Min. 
Diewcmiimeeiate.,) 393,) 394. 25-6 
Joseph Thomas, the "White she 


Pilgrim'', had been con- 
verted in N. C. and as- 28. 
sociated there with James 29. 
O'Kelly. In the spring 
and summer of 1811 he had 
travelled among the West- 
ern Christians where he 
met Barton Stone, Reuben 
Dooley and others, and 
then went on to Pa. There 
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he was immersed and or- 
dained by representa- 
tives of the New Eng- 
land Christians. He re- 
TULNC An vo, Va.ein, tie 
fall (1811) with Elias 
Smith and attended "the 
great general meeting" 
LieCarco Line mln Sle 

he was married to Chris- 
tiana Rittenour of Shen- 
andoah County by Jon- 
athan Foster of Win- 
chester and settled near 
her home, but continued 
to itinerate throughout 
the State, and particu- 
larly in the Valley and 
Southwest Virginia. He is 
intimately connected with 
the early work of the 
Christians in the area. 
See his Life of the Pil- 
grim. 

SNL ,aO) «giCslilse sue 
Tec.m Cit. 

HGL 9/1814 

Walnut Springs Ch. Min. 
Dudley, Footprints, 
339-342 

CMiaVO1s-teL Li, Shee 

CM 1/1829, 72 
CMS12/1829%9 1c 

CM 6/1829, 202, 203 
Dudley, op. cit., 3542 
CM 7/1832, 224; Walnut 
Springs Ch. Min, 

Walnut Springs Ch. Min. 
West, Our Mountain Pio- 
neers, 284 

Loc. cit. 

Walnut Springs Ch. Min. 
MH35, 477, 478 

See Chapt. VIII, 

O1lgn07 2174.6 

CU & RR 11/1853, 353- 
355 

Loc. cit. 

Mac Clenney, Christians 
in the South, 286-288. 
Kernodle, Christian 
Preachers, 194, says 


stip 
34. 
356 
36. 
nif 


358. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


44, 
45. 


46. 
47. 
48. 


49, 
50. 
Ol. 


D2. 
Od. 
o4. 
05. 
56. 
OV « 
08. 
O9. 
60. 
61. 


Sine's name was not. drop- 
ped from the roll of Chris- 


tian preachers until 
1849. 

Thomas, op. cit., 34, 35 
Ibid., 72-148 


Ibid., 71, 72, 201-203 


Walnut Springs Ch. Min. 


Thomas, op. cit., 46, 55, 


278, 279 

West, op. cit:, 275 
LOC. SOLU. 

CM 12/1828, 44-46 

West, op. cit., 277-283 
Ibid., 283 
Johnston, 
5; CBM 
CBM 

Rogers Autobiography, 
96, 97 

CM 7/25/27, 214 

GM? 2724727, 074 
CMBI27 1830272855286. 


Gravel Hill, 


Beller left Southwest Va. 


in Oct. 1832 for Ohio and 


apparently settled in the 
West. (CM 8/1833, 246,247) 


CM 10/1831, 230 

CS 3/18/93 

CP 9/1840, 207, 208, 
229-232 

CS 3/18/93 

CBM 

CS 3/18/93 
GAVI718355-816 

Loc. cit. 

GA 1/1836, 15, 16 

GA 1836, 21, 74, 102, 103 
CS 3/18/93 

Tecec1e. 

In his autobiographical 
sketch in CS 3/18/93 he 
says up to 1836 he was 
ignorant of Campbell's 
belief being similar to 
his. In CBM he says he 
learned Campbell's cor- 
rect belief by the time 
be began to preach reg- 
ularly at Gravel Hill. 
Johnston in his pamphlet 
on Gravel Hill says Bul- 
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62, 
Gi. 


64. 


Go 
66, 


676 


68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
less 
130 
74. 
756 
76, 
fis 
hei 


lard began work there 
on Oct. 10, 1835. Bul- 
lard was a subscriber 
to the Christian Pub- 
lisher in 71837)(ce 
12/1837, 48), and the 
results of his efforts 
were being reported in 
the Christian Publish- 
er by Aug, 1837 .0tce 
8/1837, 2c4) 

CP 9/1840, 206-208. 

See Chapt. VI. 

Graves, Ministry of 

Faith, 41 

Letter to the author 

from Mrs. L. W. McCown 

dated 1/17/54 

Loc. cit, 

West, op. cit., 47. Dr. 

Bullard confirmed the 

fact of this influence 

of Stone upon Miller 

and says he came from 

Ohio. (CBM) 

Letter to the author 

from Mrs. L. W. McCown 

dated 8/14/54 

West, op. cite, 473) 40 

CM 12/1828, 41 

CM, Vol Il jipemee 

CM!'7/1830)82 16 

CM 1/1831, 24 

CM 10/1832, 298 


West, op. cit ii2dge 
Ibid., 48 

MH33, 237 

CBM; MH40, 382 

CBM 


CHAPTER III— TIDEWATER 


1. 


MH33, 560-566, 583-586, 
598-601 


MH39, 54-60 

CP40, 167 

MH43, 38-41 

MH45, 241-246 

MH53, 399-406 

MH56, 80-89, 136-142, 
211-220 4 28 aoe 
MH57, 508 


ols 


10; 


Ii. 


Lia's 
13. 
14. 


13% 
16. 
ives 
18. 
Los 


20. 
a1 
PRS 
235-6 


Harris, Louisa, 216, 
gives an interesting ac- 


count of the 1859 visit to 


Gilboa; while Richardson, 
Campbell, II, 643, tells 
of Campbell hurrying home 
from Charlottesville when 
the War began in 1861. 
See "Dover Decree", Dover 
minutes, 1832 


Hodge, Plea and Pioneers, 
Lar 

Ibid., 225 

Liban, 276 

Semple, Baptists in Va., 
161 


Boace Op. C1t.,.186, 187 
PP2danecO ,h22] 

Ibid., 269-272 

Dover Ass. Min. 

MH46, 207; Wingfield, 
Caroline, 303 

MH32, 229 

MH33, 562 

VM 7/8/80 

When Alexander Campbell 
visited the old site in 
May, 1853, he addressed 
a very large crowd and 
remarked: "some alarm, 
not wholly groundless, as 
Toutne, strength) of the 
galleries, disturbed the 


attention of the audience, 


and caused a number to 
leave the house." (MH53, 
402). The Antioch Church 
Book is not explicit as 
to when the Bowling Green 
Site was purchased and 
the new meeting house er- 
ected, 
gation began to meet ex- 
clusively in the village. 
It appears from the ex- 
penditures for mainten- 
ance and capital improve- 
ments that there began to 


be preaching in the court- 


house in 1845. By 1847 a 
building had been erected 
at Bowling Green and the 


or when the congre- 


24. 


25. 
26. 


28. 


29. 


O. MH42, 


OL. 
32. 
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congregation met at both 
places. Gradually the 
Bowling Green building 
became the most freguent- 
ly used house until 1854 
when it became the only 
meeting place. On Jan. 
28, 1855, the last entry 
for “attending” (care- 
taker service) at old 
Antioch was made in the 
accounts. In Aug. 1858 
the congregation voted to 
contract for the erect- 
ion of a gallery for the 
Bowling Green building. 
According to the Caroline 
Court Records the old 
site was sold in 1859, 

CP 6/1/38; CP 1839, 210; 
CP 6/17/41. The first 
withdrawals to Emmaus 
occurred May 16, 1837 and 
were "To form a congrega- 
tion the south side of 
Mattapony." (Antioch 
Church Book) 

CP 6/17/41 

CP39, 210 
Wingireldtwopeecic.:, 
says it was organized 
1840. An earlier reference 
(CI) 2/21/61) “places jLeb- 
anon's organization in 
1843. A. R. Flippo trans- 
ferred from Antioch to 
Lebanon June 18, 1843. 
(Antioch Church Book) 

As early as 1843 the Car- 
oline churches had their 
own co-operation, employ- 
ing John D. Ferguson as 
evangelist. (CP43, 2; 
MH44, 91) 

CP42, 67. Cary had been 
baptized and joined Graf- 
ton in 1841. (Chesapeake 
Christian, 6/1954, 7) 
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received a letter of 


transfer to Smyrna in May 


1836, and John Richards 
was excluded in 1845, ac- 
cording to the Rappahan- 
nock minutes. 

MH3S2, 229 

Rappahannock Ch. Min. 
American Christian 
Preacher, 2/1856, 44 
Dover Ass. Min. 

CR 

CP39",621530-CP4059 G74 68°. 
CR lists both a Chicka- 
hominy and Winn's in 
1848. Also see Semple, 
Oop. cit. Beales; note , 
141. 

CR 

Dover ASs. 
MH35, 431 
Dover ASs. 
RH 12/14/32 
MH33, 563 
CE 6/1/68 
CBL2717:70,,",9/ 14705 
IP AW Ae, Bey 29a, 185 


Min. 


Min. 


5/17/94 
CP40, 202-205 
CP42, 57, 59 


CP 6/1839, 144 

EEC wilerrilleeoltdest 
member of Zion, in 1954 
told the author that his 
father told him that the 
church was organized a- 
bout the time he (the 


father) was born in 1846. 


This coincides with the 
data provided by W. J. 
Hal lpaneCTe10/728/97% 

CT 10/28/97 

Taylor, J. BB. Taylor, 48 
MH32, 524-527 

Taylor, op,cit., 98 
MH32, 524-527 

Brinson, Century with 
Christ, 64-68; MH32, 192 
MH32, 229; CE 4/1/68 
MH33, 563 

Sycamore Ch. Min. Thomas 
gives an account of one 
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62. 
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of these scenes in AA38, 
132-141. 

MH37, 425, 426; CP37, 
234; Sycamore Ch. Min. 
Tyler, Disciplesmingya., 
101 

CP39, 278 

Brinson; ,0pasemue. 
Cl, 12/2570" 
Clemmitt, Old Sycamore, 
24 

MH34, 281, 282 

MH42, 527; Deep Run 

is not. listed imeck, 
Semple, op. cit., 147 
Ibid., 128; RH 9/5/28 
Semple, Op.wChUsaaeten 
RH 1/11/28. James City 
had 209 black and white 


79 


members in 1832. (RH 
L127 52) 

AM 2/14/83 

MH34, 90, 91 

Dover Ass. Min., 1853 
MH34, 90, 91. Five of 


these, according to the 
old Olive Branch roll 
book, later left the old 
church and joined the 
new Jas. City Baptist 
Church, 


Loc. ecru, 
Dover Ass. Min. 
MH36, 35, 85, 130;MH45, 


515; CI 10/5/46; MH42, 
432 

Dover Ass. 
CP39, 186 
Bagby, King and Queen, 
103, 104 

CP39, 186 

Sutton, Historical 


Sketch of Smyrna Church 
MI33, 562; Marting 


Min. 


Gazetteer, 201 
CI 9/21/46, 10/5/46 
Cl 10/5746 


CE 4/28/76; Bagby, 
op..cit.21035) Moa 
FH 2/25/31 


88. 
Shee 


90. 


91; 
Dae 
93. 
94 


95 
967 
Vin 


98. 
ky 


100. 


101. 


MH31, 495, 460 
Martin, Gazetteer, 203, 
204. In addition to Up- 


per College, Lower Col- 
lege and Mangohick, for 
wealittle time ‘in the 
early 1840's there ap- 
pears to have been a 
Disciple congregation 
at the St. John's (West 
Point) building. 

(CP 96/5/41, 6/17/41) 


These churches were all 
considered to have re- 
formed by Jan. 1, 1833. 
(Mio .) Lo0-13o7; CP 7/1838, 
202-206) 

CPe7718508, 202 

Senpies Op. cit., LES sj 158 
Houeeneop. CLL, 185 
Dover Ass. Min., 1833; 
MH33, 136 

Dover Ass. Min., 1834 
boc. Cit. 

Dover Ass. Min., 1844, 
1845 

HOGrCLMOD. CLt., 187 
MH45, 241-246. In the 


Seventh Street Church 
minutes there is a letter 
from the Cattail congrega- 
Eroumaated Nov, 28, 18359, 
and signed by Dudley 
Atkinson, elder, and John 
Roberts, clerk. Daniel 
Ellett was a member of 
this church, (AA34, 70) It is 
not listed in CR in 1848, 
but participated in the 
district co-operation in 
the early 1840's. 

Bem Ce EODet CLL... 1054109. 
The old records reveal that 
occasionally the congre- 
gation met at West Point 
Church, but regularly at 
Acquinton. See Lower Col- 
lege records. 

RH 11/2/32. When Cole- 
man preached here in 

1868; he wrote: "I 
preached at Acquinton 

in King William, a 


185 


loz 


103. 


104. 


congregation to 

which brother Duval 
preached when he was 
denounced by the Dover 
Association, and which 
refused to obey the 
mandate of that un- 
scriptural body, and 
thus by holding to 
their preacher were 
converted into reform- 
ers." ( CP 7/1838, 202) 
Dover Ass. Min., 1833, 
1835, 1837. MH33, 136 
indicates that Lower 
College was considered 
reformed by Jan. 1833. 
Toe Lower College Min- 
ute Books (labelled 
"Colosse Books") in 

the VBHS reveal that 
only two white men and 
fifteen white women 
were originally a part 
of the new regular Bap- 
tist congregation. At 
about the same time 
(1838) at least sixty 
white persons consid- 
ered themselves mem- 
bers of the old con- 
gregation which had 
reformed. The old Lower 
College Book has rec- 
ords of the congrega- 
tion from 1814 through 
1838. The latter rec- 
ords in this book are 
of the reformed con- 
gregation. 

Semple, op. cit., 159; Ry- 
land, Baptists of Va., 241 
In Dec. 1842 Jerusalem 
was referred to as the 
"ew meeting house not 
yet named". (CP 1/43, 1) 
It was named Jerusalem 
early in 1843. (CP 2/43, 
11) Had it been comple- 
ted earlier than 1842 
it probably would have 
been named by Dec. of 
that year. Further, 
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119. 


120. 
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122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 


bricks in Jerusalem 
bear the marks "Lewis" 
and "1841", Part of 
the bricks were burn- 
ed on Dr. John Skyron 
Lewis' plantation, 
"Mt. Rose", (see Hill, 
"Jerusalem") and log- 


ically the bricks were 127, 
burned in 1841 and per- 


haps the house begun 
that year or 1840 and 
was completed in 1842, 
The date locally given 
for its erection is 
1840. 
Cocke and Cocke, 
rnicht 

Loc. cit. 
Cha771770 

Cocke and Cocke, 
Ope Cit. 

over Ass. Min. 
Corinth Ch. Min. 
CP 7/1838, 205 
Cocke and Cocke, 
Ope Cit. 
Dover Ass. 
AM 3/15/82 
Loc. cit. Daingerfield 
was ordained at Mat- 


"Cor- 


Min, 


hews Church Jan. 13, 
1828. (RH 1/25/28) 
MH33, 565 


Dover Ass. Min., 1833 
Hodge sop eCLes 4 eoee. 
223; Dover Ass. Min. 
1833, 1834. 

Dover Ass. Min., 1836; 
Hodge, op. cit., 222, 
223; AM 5/7/84; 

MW 6/6/89, 8/29/89; 
MH36, 86, 183 

MH36, 86; AM 5/7/84 
MH37, 336, 337; Hodge 
ODeECL Ls neeeune 

Mw 6/6/89, 8/29/89 
Westville Ch. Min. 
Dover Ass. Min., 1833 
Ibid., 1836 
C179/21746, , 1/24/7611: 
CENO7 27/717. 0-0/ae2 703 
CR. In the summer of 


126. 


128. 
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1838 Coleman Baptized 
"old Bro. Webb" of Rich- 
mond County, who had 
frequently attended Rap- 
pahannock Church. (CP 
7/1838, 203) This was 
probably Jeremiah Webb. 
Ainslie, Op»s.~Cite gene 
CIBSALZ5Z 

Chandler, "Berea", writ- 
ten about a hundred 
years after the fact 
states that Berea was 
organized in 1831. By 
December 24, 1831 Albert 
Anderson was excluded 
(Campbell, Thos. Camp- 
bell, 172) from "the Reg- 
ular Baptist Church at 
Waller's meeting house 
in Spotsylvania County" 
and united with Antioch 
Church, Caroline, on 
Jan. 1, 1832. (Antioch 
Church Book). He was 
from the neighborhood of 
Spotsylvania C. H. 
(Tiers, Portrait Gal- 
lery, 203) and had Berea 
been organized it seems 
probable that he would 
have united there rather 
than at Antioch, Wing- 
field, op. cites (peega? 
says Henry T. Anderson 
was baptized by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Anderson of Antioch, 
which is contrary to 
Tiers, .Op. Cite,se@ad 
who says Albert Anderson 
was the administrator. 
Benjamin Anderson was 
baptized by Albert Ander- 
son, and joined Antioch 
October 6, 1833. 
(Antioch Book) Goodpas- 
ture and Moore, Bio- 
graphies and Sermons, 69, 
say Henry T. Anderson 
was baptized about Aug. 
1832. Albert Anderson 
baptized him at Berea, 
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1350. 


131. 
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133. 
134. 
135. 


136. 
137. 
138. 


139. 
140. 


which had come into ex- 141. 
istence by that time. 
(Tiers, op. cit., 203; 
Campbell, op. cit., 168 
In correspondence pub- 
lished in July, 1832 is- 
sue (page 413) of the MH 
Virginia news is report- 
ed. One item reads, "In 
Culpeper a new congrega- 
tion has been organized. 
Doctor Anderson was cal- 
led to an account for 
his friendship to refor- 
mation principles. He 
withdrew, and several 
with him, and thus ori- 
ginated a new congrega- 
tion." No evidence ex-~ 
ists of any congregation 
being organized in Cul- 
peper before 1859. Dr. 
John Anderson was a lead- 
er at Berea in 1832. It 
seems probable that the 
Bewnter, or editor in er- 
ror substituted the name 
of the adjoining county 
of Culpeper for Spotsyl- 
vania. 


Campbell, Thos. Campbell, 
168 


fiers, Portrait Gallery, 
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Chandler, op. cit. 144. 
Piers. fODetLt., 2035 145. 
MH36, 86 146. 
Gamobell, op..cit., 172 

MH32, 609 


MH33, 561. See also MH33, 
163-165 for further 
action of the "council" 
at Petersburg. 

MH33, 117-119 

Loc. cit. 

C655/1/68. Fife in=18355 
migrated to St. Louis, 
Mo., and was responsible 
for organizing the first 
Disciple congregation 
there. (CE 6/21/78) 
MH33, 561 

MH45, 241-246 


147. 


148. 
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CI9127675845 722/58). 

The War completely pros- 
trated this congrega- 
tion. Its building was 
abandoned for a time, 
For a description of 

the meeting house during 
this period of neglect 
see CT 11/3/98. 

Grafton Baptist and 
Christian Church Min, 
(1811-38); VM 6/1/81. 
The Baptist Church in 
Williamsburg was organ- 
ized from Cheesecake in 
1829. (RH 11/6/29) 
Cheesecake first appear- 
ed on the roll of Dover 
churches in the fall of 
1826 meeting of the As- 


Sociation. (Dover 
minutes ) 
Dover Ass. Min. William 


Nelson of Yorktown was 
a representative of 
Cheesecake to the Dover 
Association in 1832, 
(See Dover Minutes) 

He was listed as one of 
the Disciple preachers 
in 1844, (MH44, 91-93) 
He was still active as 


late ase S46.u(CL 
6/15/46) 

VM 6/1/81 

LOCGRCLU. 

CP38, 144; CP38, 202-206. 


John D. Ferguson visited 
Westmoreland C, H. in 
1839 with success. (CP39, 
93, 94) R. P. Andrews 
reported on his and Haz- 
ard's expulsion from the 
Baptists for communing 
with the reformers in 

CP 7/1838, 214-216. 
Walsh, Walsh, 55. Andrews 
is listed as a subscriber 
CP38, 269-272, For report 
of Walsh from Northern 


Neck in 1843, see CP43, 
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Hodge. op. Clit... Lio 
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CE 2/1/69 
Dover Ass. Min., 1833; 
Grafton Baptist and 
Christian Ch. Min. 
(1811-38) 

Semple, op. cit. ,l18, 149 
Grafton Baptist and 
Christian Ch. Min. 
(1811-38) 
LoGanC.L tu... 
tist Ch. Min. 


Grafton Bap- 
(1833-59) 


Grafton Christian Ch. 
Min. (1834-98) 

AA35, 168 

CP42, .o 

CP43, l 

MH44, 91-93. William 


Nelson of Cheesecake was 
moderator, and Edmund 
Littlepage of Jerusalem 
served as clerk of the 
session. William N. 
Gregory of Jerusalem was 
corresponding secretary. 
MH57, 233 
Ainslie, 
CE 1768 


Opancite.,mel OO 


CHAPTER IV— PIEDMONT 


Hopeful Bapt. Ch. Min. 


Goshen Ass. Min. 

CB28, 508; Goshen Ass. 
Min., 1828 

Forrest, Gilboa, 5-9. 


Higgason left Va. in the 
spring of 1837 with the 
rmtentLron of Settling in 
Missouri. He died in Ten- 
nessee on this journey. 
GP 10/71/37 MHS7,° 3529 
Goshen Ass. Min., 1832 

VM 6/17/80; MH35, 430 
VM 6/17/80 

Albemarle Ass. Min., 
MH36, 527, 528 
CPH10/17 37 

Albemarle Ass. Min., 1836 


1836 
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MH45, 242-246, 337-346 
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MH53, 399-406 

MH56, 80-82 

Harris, Louisa, 216; 
Richardson, Campbell,II, 
643. For amplification 
of these two visits see 
note.9, Chri 

VM 6/10/80. Richardson 
says that Coleman first 
inet Campbell during the 
Constitutional Conven- 


tion. See Richardson, 
Op. Cl UsaLL. gota 
MH34, 129, 1350 

VM 6/10/80 

MH36, 86 


VM 6/17/80. Col. Edmund 
Pendleton wrote that a 
"minority" of regulars 
withdrew from the Char- 
lottesville Reformers, 
(GA 4/36, 64) For con- 
firmation of the early 
summer, 1835, date for 
Coleman's commitment to 
Reform see CP 2/1837, 80. 
MH36, 86 

CP 1071737 

VM 6/17/80; CP 10/1/37 
Tyler, Disciples in Va., 
102 

VM 6/17/80. For a con- 
temporary verification 

of this situation see 
CP40 (a3 ae nO 

Tyler, op. cit., 102. A 
history of the Charlottes- 
ville Church is con- 
tained in CT 6/9/98, 

VM 6/3/80, 6/10/80; 

CE 4/2/75. Concord was 
located about a mile 
from Scottsville. 

(VM 5/20/80) 

Albemarle Ass. Min., 1832 
Ibid., 1836 

CE 4/2/75; .CP. 5 Aiaaee 

CP 3/15/41 ,.5/ Le. 
12/3/41; VM 5/20/80,. This 
property was not conveyed 
to the church until 1846 
by John Tyler. (Albemarle 
Court records) 
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CE 4/2/75 


tyler op. 'cit., 102 
Ch4/2/75;" Ainslie, 
Abell, 107 

Ghel07 1/71 

MH36, 527, 528; 


AM 1/31/83. Goss writes 
fuel oO;eo27, O28; that 
three churches have been 
constituted in Albemarle 
between Jan. and Sept. 
Without doubt he is ref- 
erring to Charlottesville 
(peers 20.) 1835), Scotts- 
ville (re-organized Con- 
cord), and Stony Point. 
The only other church in 
Albemarle during these 
early years was Free 


Union, organized in 1837. 
MH54, 558-563 

AM 1/31/83 

GPa107 1737, (285 
Magruder, Ex-Communi- 
cation 

MH45, 133, 250-256 

CR 

Giel2/6/58; 7/6/59; 
7/10/60 

MH51, 712; Ainslie, 


Ope sells, 02 

Mrs. Lucy Holland, who 
died in 1940 at the age of 
one hundred, recalled that 
she joined Goshen at the 
age of twelve, and at that 
time (about 1852) the Wil- 
mington building had been 
erected. This information 
was provided by Mrs. Mary 
Stebbins (born 1864, un- 
ited with Goshen 1882) of 
Stage Junction in 1954 in 
conversation with the 
author. Fluvanna Co. Court 
records indicate that in 
1856 Dr. Thos. Perkins 
conveyed the Wilmington 
property to the Disciples, 
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MH34, 281, 282 
Hodge, Plea And Pio- 
neers, 277 
Goshen Ass. 
RH GLO 17,353 
MH34, 281 
MH35, 431 
Dover Ass. 
MH34, 281 
Dover Ass. Min., 
1835 

MW 4/15/88 
Dover Ass. Min., 
CI 12/6/58 

CI) 11713760 
Ainslie, OP- cit., 

71-73; CI 11/13/60 
Ainslie fopsucits,.40, 4¢ 
POU CeeLOZ 

Hodge, op. cit., 213-216 
CI 8/31/59 

CB29, 599 

Loce. Cit. 

Hopeful Ch. Min. M. W. 
Webber was one of the 
ordaining elders. 

Loc. Cit. 

Loc. cit. 

LOG wmcit. 

Loc. cit. 

Loc. cit. 

CTR10 777.92 

CRE1L/1/709. 2715701 
POLVESt,.ODenC.t ., at 
CB29, 599 

Perkins, "Salem"; For- 
rest, Gilboa, 4, 5. 

This date is given as 
182974 naC ThelO/ 7.9 nabDy 

R. M. Kent. Division 
certainly had taken 
place by 2/20/30. (See 
MH30, 102) A building 
may not have been er- 
ected immediately after 
the property was secur- 
ed. If so, it was not 
named Salem at its erect- 
ion, because the congre- 
gation was still called 
Southanna at léast as 
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late as 1848. (CR) By 
1858 it was called 
Salem. (CI 12/6/58) 
Forrest, 4.o0p.tcihti. 20-9 
MH54, 561. It was on the 
porch of this mansion 
that James Madison made 
some very complimentary 
remarks about Alex. Camp- 
bell in 1830. See Rich- 
ardson, Campbell, II, 313. 
MH3S7, 478; Forrest, 
Op.uCit.;,0-9; CL 10/7797 
CP 6/1/38 

See Chapt. X. 

CP40, 186; CP 11/17/41. 
Dr. William J. Pendleton, 
brother of Col. Edmund 
Pendleton, was baptized 
in a pond in Aug., 1837, 
by Dr. Madison Pendleton, 
after a great meeting at 
Gilboa. W. J. Pendleton 
became the most influen- 
tial leader in establish- 
ing Garrett's. (CT 
10/7/97) Garrett's was 
located near the Spots- 
ylvania line. (MH54, 
631-635) 

CELOALD/ fe 

MH50, 196-201, 464-469 
Atkins, Louisa; 

Cl2/1/51 

CIr<11/78758 

Letter from W. T. Baker, 
Baker Land Co., Newport 
News, to the author dated 
Juhe, 1955 

Hodge, op. cit., 216. Also 
see Yowell, Madison 


County, 93, 94. 
CI 104307605 45/ 15760: 
MH61, 58 


CE 1/1/72. Biographies 
of Col. Fitzpatrick and his 
son, Judge Fitzpatrick, 
appear in Men of Mark_in 
Amherst and Nelson Coun- 
ties *ipages 7, 11); 
CES Ay 72 
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CE 1/1/72, "277728 
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CP42', 70. 37a 

Ainslie, op. cit., 435- 
46. On one of the 
visits of G. W. Abell to 
this section Landon A. 
Cutler was converted in 
1852. (Ainslie,op. cit., 
71) 

CI 6/26/60. A congrega- 
tion calling itself 
"Nelson. C.H."was re- 
presented at the 1858 
General Co-operation 

at Smyrna. This was ap- 
parently an unorganized 
group led by Fitzpatrick. 
(CI 5/22/58) 

CP37, 120 

Letter to the author 
from Mr. Aubrey J. Cof- 
fey, Logan, W.aVvaen 
dated 5/25/54. Mr. Cof- 
fey has the original 
ordination certificate. 


Simms, Macedonia, 12 

AM 4/15/85 

CP 6/1838, 170 

CR 

Simms, op. cit., 12, 16 


CT 11/9/99. Called Gor- 
donsville in 1848. (CR) 
Reference to Gordons- 
ville work see also CP 
42, 59. 

Letter from F. A. Blos- 
ser, Unionville, dated 
June 29, 1954, to the 
author 

Loc. cit. 

MH60, 539 

MH35, 476, 477. J. M. 
Bagby seems to have suc- 
ceeded Higgason in this 
work. (MH 38, 476) 

CP 10/4/41 

CP 11/17/41 

CP 6/2/45 

CI21072760 
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5S. Tyler, Disciples in Va., 
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8. Tyler, op. cit., 103; 
AM 10/18/82 


9. MH57, 503. Creath was born 
six miles from Boydton. 
Donan, Creath, 44 

10. CM 12/1844, 241 

11. MH33, 585 

12. MH33, 598 

13. MH33, 600, 601 

14, MH39, 6-12, 54-60 

15. MH45, 337-346; CI 4/21/45 
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17. AM 11/15/82, 11/22/82, 
11/27/82 

LOCMIOC. Cit. 

19. MH30, 430 

20. RH 6/4/30 

21. RH 6/17/31 

22. RH 6/7/31 

23. RH 8/12/31 

24. FH 10/14/31, 7/20/32, 
ee oe 11/23/32; 

AM 11/29/82 

25. RH 8/10/32 - this was 
Reedy Creek Church, Bruns- 
wick County. 

26. RH 11/9/32 

27. Appomattox Ass. Min; 

RH 11/23/32 

28. FH 11/9/32. The circular 
sent out by Sandy Creek 
and Bethel Churches cal- 
ling for a meeting to form 
a new association is found 
in RH 4/5/33. 

29. KH 5/3/33. It is to be 
noted that Taylor and Kerr 
were both from Richmond. 
Only two preachers in the 
area adhered to this new 
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30. 


ol. 


52 6 


33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 


Alte 
48. 


49. 


Concord Association - 
George Petty and John B. 
Smith. (RH 7/5/33) 

RH 9/19/34; Concord Ass. 
Min. 

Middle District Ass. Min. 
J. M. Jeter had begun to 
preach among the Baptists 
at the age of 19. His 
biographical sketch is in 
CP 3/20/43. 
AAS571835,,7)15,/ 116; 

AA 10/1835, 121 

CP38, 162-168 

CP38, 162-168; Meherrin 
Ass. Min.; HFA46, 14 

AA 5/1835, 15, 16 

AA 7/1835, 49-57; CE 
1/2/71; AM 11/22/82 

Ty ter yeopseceu sy, (1035 
NAS57 1835016517 

AA 7/1835, 49-57 

Loc. cit. 

TY LEN} Ops Cive, 103 

CE 2/22/78; CP38, 162-168 
MH41, 89 

CP 1/19/41 

CP 5/17/41 

MH41, 89; CP 5/17/41, 
1/19/41, 3/15/41 

See Chapt. X 

TY Ren sODee CLL. LOG: 

AM 10/18/82. Walthall 
later went to Southwest 
Va., served as editor of 
the State paper, and State 
evangelist. In 1860 he 
moved to Perry County, 
Ala. (CI 1/11/60) 

Middle District Ass. Min., 
1833. The regulars had 
withdrawn and formed Union 
Church, which was admitted 
at this meeting. 

MH34, 472, 473 

Ainslie. Abell, 84 

CI 9/18/60, 5/29/60 

MH31, 46, 47 


MH33, 93 
AA38, 373-380 
AA38, 54-56 


CI 6/30/45 


08. 
o9. 


60. 


Giles 


Oar 
63. 
64, 


65. 
66. 


Cie 
68. 
69; 
YOR 
71% 
10 
(Se 


74. 


ye 


fe 
Clee 


186 
196 
80. 
81. 


CI6/727768 

GRel/157 726. Dr. Jonn Wil— 
liam Jeter was for many 
years an elder at Paine- 
ville and then at Jeters- 
vrlle. (CBM1/lo/s72) 

Mr. Ben Bigger, a former 
member of Finneywood 
Church gave the author 
this information in 1948, 
CE 2/22/78. It had defin- 
itely been a Baptist 
Church. (HFA 1846, 14) 

AM 12/13/82 

MH36, 36 

CB 27227 78-6 CP soe 41: 
MH 36, 36 

LOC Ci Us 

Letter to the author from 
B. M. Spencer, Fort Mitch- 
ell, dated Oct. 21, 1954. 
CI OLIyi7 4554127 lo745 
Ainslie, OpmGl terms Os, .00 
Clot 4l745 


Ainsilte, Opycil.. 02s Co 
Ibid., 84 

Cl 5/29/60 

C17 6/50/450 8 levi bo. 
Samuel H. Prossie, a Met- 


hodist preacher, became a 
Disciple in 1845 in Din- 
widdie. His efforts may 
have resulted in Mt. Zion 
becoming a strong con- 
gregation. (CI 7/28/45) 
Letter from Mrs Tc P. 
Clarke, Church Road, Va., 
dated 10/13/54 to the 
author. Mr. Clarke is the 
oldest member of Poole 
Church, 

MH33, 163-165. See work 
of this council at Fred- 
ericksburg in Chapt. III 
Hodge; op. Cit. 200 
Semple, Baptists in Va. 
295, 296. 

MH31, 326-328 

RH 9/19/34 

AM 12/13/82 

Semple, op. cit., 297; 
verified in AM11/22/82 


82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 


87. 
88. 


So 
90. 


91. 
92. 


93. 


94. 
9D. 
96 
2 fae 
98. 


SIS 


100. 
101. 
102. 
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AM 11/22/82 

Semple, op. cit., 297 

MH31, 327. 

Meherrin Ass. Min. 

"Cool Spring Christian 

Church" anonymous type- 

script 

Semple, op. cit., 298 

Moore and Potts in 

"Perseverance", cite 
this incident felts 
verified by Bullard 
(AM 11/7/83), who was 
intimately associated 
with the Southeast be- 
ginning in 1840. A 
Disciple meeting took 
place at Cedar Creek in 
1841 (CP 10/18/41) and 
Moore and Potts give 
1845 as date new build- 
ing was erected. This 
incident must have oc- 
curred between 1841 and 
1845. 

Loceuciy. 

J. W. West, minister of 

Perseverance early in 

Twentieth Century, provid- 

ed this tradition in con- 

versation with the author 
in 1954. 

AA 1838, 354-359 


AA 1838, 355-358; 
HFA 1846, 13, 14 
In Nov. 1840, Fork meet- 


ing house was still being 
used (CP 5/17/41), but by 
Nov. 1841 Mt. Olivet had 
been erected. (CP 11/17Al) 
See also CI 6/30/45, 


HFA47, 358-40. 
HFA47, 38-40, 189 
Meherrin Ass. Min. 
HFA47, 37 

HFA47, 188-192 


CI 11/17/45; HRA? qo 
HFA46, 10 

Semple, op. cit., 287 
Tbid., 299; CP) 57 iaae 
Semple, op. cit., 287 
CP 7/1843, 74 


103. 


104. 


105. 


FOG. 


107. 
108. 
109, 
110, 


ahs 2 Re 
a12. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
UG 
BRYA 


118. 
4M US aes 


mocencurs Insl832, 
nut Hill had 27 white 
and 70 black members, 
and Mercy Seat had 18 
white and 2 black mem- 
bers. (RH 5/4/32) 

Riso 4/352: CP°5/1/738: 
Middle District Ass. 
Min., 1835 

Rim 2/52 541073/ 32, 
5/4/32 

Mercy Seat was still in 
existence as late as 
1858, when Gq. W. Potts 
preached there. 

(CI 6/5/58) Chestnut 
Hill was still in ex- 
istence in 1845. (CI 
6/30/45) Mrs. Mary Bull- 
ard in her journal tells 
of meeting with the 
Mercy Seat brethren in 
1845. 

CP 1/19/41 

MH33, 598; AM 4/16/84 
MH34, 46, 47 

Corinth Ch.Min.; MH37, 
382; AA 8/1838, back 
cover 


G15, 11745 

Jeter, Daniel Witt, 
146-148; Wilson, 
"Liberty'' 

Hecem.e Danrel Witt, 116, 
146-148 

Pybersr Op. Cit. ,~ 104; 
AA 8/1835, 

105-111 

MH31, 192 

MH30, 431; MH31, 143, 
144 

Sharon Ch. Min. 
Otic C. 

iocee cit .s) burrel ls an 


the History of Prince 
Edward (p. 288), ob- 


viously is in error 
when he says Liberty 
was organized in 1847. 
Disciple protracted 
meetings were being 
held here as early as 
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Chest- 


120, 
2a e 


T22% 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
V2 
12S 


L29% 
1350. 
131. 
132 

133. 


134. 


1838. (AA 7/1838, back 
cover) Dr. Reuben H. De- 
Jarnette was one of the 
elders at Liberty in 
18392 e(CPAL859 y627 6 3 
277) DeJarnette, whose 
address was Sandy River 
Church, was a subscriber 
to Thomas! Advocate as 
early as 1834, (AA 1834, 
144) and must have been 
one of the earliest 
members of Liberty a- 
long with McGehee and 
Walton. Bradshaw's 
Prince Edward history 
merely reiterates Bur- 
rell's earlier error, 
Wilson, "Liberty" 
AASTO/18 3506121 

CP 5/1838, 162-168 

AA 8/1838, back cover 
CP42, 23, 43,'78 

CBM; CI 4/23/59 

Cle 17/8758 

Cle47257 59 

CI#97 19761 

CI 9/18/60, 9/19/61, 
87751759 

Ainslie, op. cit., 70 
Ibid., 83-85 
CIP10725758 

C1910 /1N/5851276758 

CI 10/16/60; 2714/59, 
9/18/60; Ainslie, Abell, 
83-85 

Va. State Meeting Min., 
1864 


CHAPTER VI 


SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 


«) CS#3/187.95 
« CP40 206-208, 229-232 
CS 3/18/93; CE 2/1/68 
s-GA171835.9716 

. JoceicitaceCS£o0716/95; 
CBM; Power, 


Sketches, 134, 


135. This was Catawba 
(later called Craig's 
Creek and now Canterbury). 
Bullard describes this 


107% 
Li 


Par 
13. 
4b 


congregation as being at 
"the dividing waters of 

the Roanoke and Catawba", 
(CBM) Landon Duncan said 

it was on Catawba Creek. 19. 
(GA 1/1835, 16) Power, 16. 
in his Sketches, 134, 135,17. 
says it was near the 18. 
source of the Catawba. 

MH31, 528. Landon Duncan 
said in 1835 that Bullard 
was residing in Christian- 
sburg. (GA 1/1835, 16) 19. 
GA) 183659)15 901 6-4GA¥1855.1 20. 
16 EAN p 
CS 3/18/93 

In CBM, Bullard says New 
Castle was his second work 
--begun about the time or 
shortly before he began 
preaching for Gravel Hill 
(Antioch). Shiloh minutes 
confirm tne fact that New 
Castle was the second new 
church actually organized 

by Bullard. 

CS 3/18/93 

CBM. When Bullard was rec- 
onciled with the "old 


Christians" about 1840, 22. 
Parker Lucas apparently 23. 
became a member of Sugar 

Grove, and then about 24. 


1845 withdrew and organ- 
ized a congregation which 25. 
met in his home and op- 
posed supporting preach- 
ers, the co-operation, 

and meeting on the first 
day. (CI 8/17/45, 8/25/45) 
CS 3/18/93 

CS 3/18/93; CBM 

Bullard in CS 3/18/93 
Says six churches were or- 


ganized by 1836. These ap- 
pear to be the ones to 26. 
whom he refers. Shiloh 27. 


minutes indicate date of 78- 
origin of New Salem 

(later called Cypress 

Grove), 1836, Shiloh 29. 
1837, and Harmony, 1838. 30- 
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A report of the prosper- 
ous condition of Bro. 
Bullard's field is in 
MH37, 425, 426, 

MH38, 286 

Loc. tC. 

CP39, 166 

CS 3/18/93. According 

to list of receipts in 
MHS1, 528, "C. Bullard" 
of Christiansburg paid 
for Vols. I and Il. 

CBM 

CS 3/18/93 

In CBM Bullard says he 
began to read Camppell's 
two journals and the 
"Extra!!>in particule. 
before he began to preach 
"regularly" for Gravel 
Hill. In CS 3/18/93 he 
says he began to preach 
for Gravel Hill on Oct- 
ober 10, 1835. When did 
he begin to preach reg- 
ularly for Gravel Hill? 
He was a subscriber to 
the Christian Publisher | 
in 1837. (CP 12/1837, 48) 
CBM 

CP 8/1837, 234; CP 
12/1837, 48; MH38, 286 
Tyler, Disciples in Va., 
106 

CP 9/17/41, 96; CBM. 
After about 1845 Landon 
Duncan was able to do 
very little preaching 
due to being incapaci- 
tated by paralysis. 
(MH50, 655) In CBM, Bull- 
ard gives A. B. Walthall 
credit for accomplishing 
the complete reconcili- 
ation. 

CBM 

MH40, 382; CBM 
Richardson, Alexander 
Campbell, II, 476; 

CP 9/1840, 206-208 

CS 4/1/93 


MH39, 4693 CP39, 189 


ol. 
5 
IS 


34. 
35-6 


36. 


oa. 


CP40, 207, 208 

CBM; CS 4/1/93 

CE 8/2/69; CS 4/1/93; 
MH39, 469; MH41, 9u; 

ies / 25/54 

Ci /1/ 72 

AM 10/6/86; CE 5/1/72. 
According to Bullard, 

the Calfee family "has 
laid South Western Vir- 
ginia, under heavier in- 
debtedness than any fam- 
ily known to me." 

(CI 3/14/59) Calfee was 
preaching by 1842. 

(CP42, 95) He and Bull- 
ard were "as Jonathan 

and David." (AM 10/6/86) 
CBM; CI 3/24/45, 6/16/45. 
Elmore had been a Method- 
ist. (CBM) 

CS 4/1/93.Hezekiah Whitt 
was preaching as early as 
1842. (CP42, 95) He and 
his preaching are descri- 


62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


ities 
68. 
69. 
10% 
fake 
(oe 
13% 
74. 


Toe 
(As 


58, RH 12/12/44 
59. 


CI 6/6/45; RH 5/29/45 

VM 4/27/81 

LOCea Cit. 

Loc. cit. 

Loc Citis1C1 90720760 
VM 4727/81 

CI 3/20/60, 8/2/59 

RH 1/16/45, 10/3/44; 

Cl 6/6/45, 6/16/45 

CI 12/15/45 

CI 6/16/45; CR 

CBM 

CE 4/9/75; West, Our Mount- 
ain Pioneers, 226 

CE 4/9/75; West op. cit., 
PPA 


West sop saci, 
226 
Thomas, Life of the 


Pilgrim, 46 

Tbidsymoo ne 78 

Johnston, Gravel Hill, 5 
Loc. cit.; CBM;Rogers, 
Autobiography, 99 


bed by Mary Bullard in 77. Johnston, op. cit., 8 
her journal. 78. CS 3/18/93 

CS 4/1/93; CBM; CP42, 95 79. Loc. cit. 

CS 4/22/93; CBM 80. In CBM, Bullard implies 
Mary D. Bullard Journal, the preaching took place 
5723/7 47, (6/6/47 in McPherson's home and 
MH44, 185 that there was no meet- 
Ware, N. C. Disciples, ing house. 

118 Sle Locee cis 

MH44, 185 82... CIW871757 

RH 12/12/44 SSenGAS1 18354516 

RH 10/3/44 84. CBM 

BOC. aC Lt, 85. CBM 

RH 1/16/45, 5/24/45; 86, Loc: cit. 

CI 6/6/45 CI66/16/45.2/ 2746, 

RH 12/12/44 3/16/46 


RH 6/29/45, 9/18/45, 
5/29/45, 12/12/44; 
CI 12/15/45, 6/6/45 
CI 6/6/45 


. RH 6/26/45; CI 12/12/45 


CI 6/16/45 

GI 71271:5/45 

RH 11/6/45 

RH 9/18/45, 5/29/45 
6/26/45 

RH 5/29/45 

CI 12/15/45 
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88. 


GR-aCUnLO/154592.Cover— 
age in CR of Bullard's 
churches is very adequate. 
No Catawba Church is list- 
ed, but Craig's Creek is. 
It is inconceivable that 
Catawba would have been 
omitted had it been sep- 
arate from Craig's 

Creek. As indicated in 
footnote 79, Craig's 
Creek was a newmeeting 


89. 


90. 


91s, 
02 
93. 
94. 
95. 


house in 1846. In CBM, 
Dr. Bullard says that 
Catawba no longer oc- 
cupies its original site 
but "still lives on 
Craig's Creek " 

MW 7/17/90; CR; CBM. In 
CR (1848) the leading 
member of Craig's Creek 
was a Wallace. In 1890, 
James Wallace, the prin- 
cipal leader at Canter- 
bury died. He had been 
baptized by Bullard a- 
bout 1835. (MW 7/17/90) 
This connection, to- 
gether with the geo- 
graphical fact that Can- 
terbury was located near- 
er the "dividing waters 
of the Roanoke and Cata- 
wba" than any other 
church in Craig's Creek 
Valley strongly suggests 
that Canterbury succeeded 
Craig's Creek Church, 
which succeeded old Cat- 
awba, the first church 
organized by Bullard. 
CBM. After Bullard went 
to Eastern Virginia in 
1840, Isaac Scott began 
preaching at New Castle. 
The church at that time 
had about 25 members, 
with an average of 6 or 8 


meeting each first day. 
(MH41, 90) 
CBM 


CI 3/24/45, 12/15/45 
CI 5/8/58, 4/24/58 
CI 5/30/61 


a "John's Creek Church" 
participated in the Val- 
ley Co-operation. In 1848, 
CR lists a church called 
"Cypress" in Giles County 
with fourteen members and 
T. Huffman as elder. No 
"John's Creek Church" is 
listed. Timothy Huffman 


100, 


101. 
CI 8/11/45 indicates that 102. 


(1810-85) was one of the 
elders when John's Creek 


Church was organized 
June 25, 1855. (Letter 
from Herman T. Huffman, 


Craig Springs, Virginia, 


dated October 25, 1954 
to the writer) The fact 


that Timothy Huffman was 
active in the old Cypress 


Church (CR) and then in 
what is now known as 
Forks of John's Creek 
Church indicates that 


there was some relation- 


Ship between these two 
congregations. The fact 


that there was a John's 


Creek Church in 1845 and 
then only a congregation 


called Cypress with 

T. Huffman as elder in 
CR in 1848 would sug- 
gest Cypress and John's 
Creek was one church 


with two names. Logical- 


ly, it must be assumed 
that Forks of John's 
Creek was merely reor- 
ganized in 1855. 
96. In CBM, Bullard tells 
crowds at McPherson's 
from John's Creek who 
heard his preaching. 
Letter from Herman T. 
Huffman cited above. 
CI’ 11/27760 
MH57, 359; MHS1, 


Ore 


98. 


99. 174, 


of 


175; Cl 6/11/59 se) ao 


CBM; MH51, 174, 175; 
CI 1/5/46 

West, op. cit., 282 
In CBM, Dr. Bullard 


specifically states that 
the church which met at 
Landon Duncan's home was 


at Narrows. 
Creek Church records, 


including the original 


The old Wolfe 


"Tandon Duncan Document" 
were a part of the rec- 


ords of the Narrows 
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103. 


104. 


LOD. 


106. 


iG wreak 
108. 
109. 


Church at one time, ac- 
cording to West's Our 
Mountain Pioneers, 274. 
As late as 1857 the 
church was meeting at 
Landon Duncan's home. 
foleo7 lor je This 
church seems to have 
also been called Cedar 
Point. 
by this name in the 
Shiloh minutes. Landon 
Duncan used the heading 
"Cedar Point, Giles 
County, 
ters. (MH50, 655) 

CM 10/1831, 230. Clover 
Hollow had 27 members 
in 1840. (MH40, 382) 
Poce, cit., CEM. Sinking 
Creek had 62 members in 
1840. (MH40, 382) 


CS 3/18/93; CBM. Bullard 


Specifically states in 
CBM that Sugar Grove 
consisted of those who 


had worshipped in Parker 


Lucas! house. 

J. T. Watson of Lynch- 
burg in conversation 
with the author gave in- 
formation regarding this 
church during the Twen- 
mieth Century. C. S. 
Lucas was Parker Lucas! 
grandson. (CT 4/30/96) 
Parker Lucas, according 
to Bullard "antagonized 
me to the last, though 
notning occurred between 
us that caused me to dis- 
trust his fidelity to 
conscience, or disturbed 
our mutual esteem, and 
all his family gave in 
their adhesion." 

(CS 3/18/93) 

CP 6/6/45 

Spruce Run Ch. Min. 

Cimo7 227587, 8/1/57; 
MH53, 477. Of a visit to 
Pearisburg in 1861, 


It is referred to 


Va."' in his let- 


110. 


Pll 
Dia 


113. 
114. 
Nha Roa 
LGe 
eles 
LISzZ 
119% 
120% 


WL 
122, 
123. 
124, 
Las 
er 


Tr, 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 


132. 
133. 
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Bullard wrote, "I was 
politely received into 


the new, elegant Meth- 
odist Church, and, on 
the same day, summarily 


ejected for asserting 
the restricted right 

of Jesus Christ to set 
up; ay Church wonsthais 
earth." (CL 6/27/61) 
Letter from A. P. Brown 
StaLlLOrds vill ene Vials, 
dated 7/7/54 to the 
author. 

MW 6/30/93; CS 4/1/93 
Mrs. C. T. Stamper, 
Pennington Gap, has 
collected letters, memo- 
randa, minutes and rec- 
ollections on the 
churches of Lee. This 
information has been 
drawn from her sources. 
Essentially the same 
information is provided 
by West, op. cit., in 
the biographies of 
James and Saiauel 
Shelburne. 

Mrs. Stampers papers 
10C Acie 

Loc. cit. 

CIt8y 351759 

CI 10/21/59 

CI 3/20/60 

CBM 

AM 10/6/86; CE 5/1/72; 
CBM 

CI 3/14/59 
Cimliy22758 

CM 12/1830, 285, 286 
CI 3/21/61 

CI 4/23/59 
CIg1-307595m87 17 52, 
TIAL 61 

CI 6/16/45 

CBM 

Shiloh Ch. Min. 

CBM 

MH40, 422 

CP 8/17/41, 9/3/41 

CP 9/3/41 


134. 


135% 


In CBM, Bullard states 
specifically that Laurel 
Hill occupied the site 
of the old Bethel Metho- 
dist Church, 

CP 1/43; CP 7/11/43; Let- 
ter to the author from 
N. B. Shelburne, Chris- 
tiansburg, Va., dated 

LI 107540 In GPA 435 
it was reported that 
thirty-five Disciples 
were organized into a 
church west of Christi- 
ansburg. In CP 5/1843, 
Bullard's organization 
ofja churchianithe "vic= 
inity of Christiansburg" 
was repr.ted,. These two 
reports may have refer- 
red to the same church 
or to two churches. They 
could have referred to 
Big Meadows Creek Church, 
which was definitely in 
existence by May, 1847 
(Mary D. Bullard Jour- 
nal), Crab Creek, organ- 
ized in Montgomery by 
1847 (Shiloh minutes), 
or Union (which may -have 
become Alleghany) organ- 
ized by 1848. (CR) Mary 
D. Bullard in her jour- 
nal described Meadow 
Creek as situated ina 
"beautiful grove." Cephas 
Shelburne and Chester 
Bullard made a financial 
appeal there for "suf- 
fering Ireland" on May 
30, 1847, (Mary D. Bull- 
ard Journal) Cephas 
Shelburne came to Mont- 
gomery in the spring of 
1843 (CBM) where he had 
bought a farm on Big 
Meadows Creek Dec. 20, 
1842, (Robert Craig 
Shelburne in his manu- 
script "The Christian 
Church of Montgomery Co., 144, 


136, 


1357. 


138. 


1359. 


140. 
141. 


142. 
143. 
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Virginia") CR in 1848 
identifies him with Big 
Meadows Church, This 
verifies the assumption 
that Shelburne would be 
a leader in the church 
closest to his resi- 
dence. His association 
with the Auburn-Edge- 
mont congregation is 
well established, That 
Big Meadows became 
Auburn, and then Edge- 
mont evolved must be 
assumed. 

N. B. Shelburne letter 
dated 11/10/54 

Robert Craig Shelburne 
ms. "The Christian 
Church of Montgomery 
County, Virginia." 

M. D. Bullard Journal; CR; 
Cl 8/1/57, 772075920 No 
mention is made in these 
references to Auburn in 
the 1840's, only to 
Meadow Creek Church. 
Then in the 1850's 
Auburn iS prominent. 
Robert Craig Shelburne, 
Opec Us 

CE 2/1/69 

Robt. Craig Shelburne, 
op. cit. 

AM 3/10/86 

CR; C1,8/2/59, 0107 oeou 
6/1/60. Hundley, in his 
Snowville, (page 11) 
says Alleghany was or- 
ganized prior to Shiloh. 
This is obviously an er- 
ror. However, it must 
have been organized in 
the 1840's or Hundley 
would not have placed 
it with the very early 
churches. Davidson Char- 
lton was an active Dis- 
ciple in the mid-1840's, 
(See Mary D. Bullard's 
Journal). 


Johnson, "Alleghany" 


145. 


146. 
147. 


148, 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 


153. 


154. 
155. 
156, 
Lois 


158. 
159, 
160. 
LoL 


Hundley, Snowville, 

1, 2; Moseley, 
Snowville Christian 
Church 

CBM 

Shiloh Ch. Min.; CBM; 
MH38, 381. Cypress 
Grove was erected by 
1845. Dr. Bullard 
stated he helped build 
it with his own hands. 
(CI 6/30/45) 

Hundley, op. cit., 9 
CBM 


CBM 
Shiloh Ch. Min. 
Loc. cit. The first 


elders at Shiloh were 
James Boyce and William 
Raines. The first cCon- 
vert in the Shiloh-New- 
bern area was an "old 
sot" named Solomon 
Davis. He was the first 
convert west of New 
River. When Newbern was 
organized separately in 
1844, he was appointed 
an elder. (Shiloh Ch, 
Min. ) 


Va. Magazine of Hist. 


and Biog., Vol. 38, 
No. 2, p. 144 

CBM 

C178/17/41 

Shiloh Ch. Min. 
hoc. cit. Letter? to 
author from J. O. Hel- 


Sabeck, 612 Progress St., 


Blacksburg, Va., dated 
4/10/54: CE .12/1/76, 
10/1/69 

Shiloh Ch. Min. 

TACT eC. 

MH40, 382 

Shiloh Ch. Min. The 
nucleus of the Reed 
Island Church in the 
early years were the 
Calfees and the Jesse 
Lindseys. Lindsey's 
son became a leader 
ateGarrol] C..H. 

(CE 4/9/75) 


L625 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 


167. 


168. 
169. 
ibd Oe 


teri h 
lve. 


173. 
174. 


ioe 


176. 
Like, 
178. 
179. 
180. 
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CR 

CBM 

COI 93/27/58 

Cl 46/5/58.) 3727/58 

CI 5/4/46; Mary D. 
Bullard Journal. Shiloh 
minutes also call it 
"New Enon." 

Letter to the writer 
from W. E. Gilbert, 


Radford, Va., dated 
November 1, 1954 
CR 


CE 8/2/69; CS 4/1/93 
Beckley (W. Va.) Post 
Herald, 8/26/1950; 

CI 3/25/54 

Gls 7/25/54 

CBM; CE 8/2/69; 

CS 4/1/93; Beckley 

(W. Va.) Post Herald 
8/26/50 

CLi8717 57 

According to Mrs. L. W. 
McCown of Johnson City, 
in a letter to the 
writer dated Now. 4, 
1954, there were three 
churches in Washington 
and Russell Counties 
which reported to the 
Co-operation in 1846. 
She quotes from John 
Wright in the Bible 
Advocate (Sept. 1846), 
p- 214. In CR Jerusalem 
is the only church list- 
ed in Russell County. 
Letter to the writer 
from Mrs. L. W. McCown, 
512 East Unaka Ave., 
Johnson City, Tenn., 
dated 11/4/54, in which 
John Wright in Bible 
Advocate (Sept., 1846), 
p- 214, is quoted. 

Cie /27758 

Loc. cit. 

CI 10/16/60 

CM 12/1828, 41 

Letter to the writer 
from Robert L. Dinsmore, 
Red Oak, va., dated 


Lei 
182. 


183. 


184. 
185. 


186, 
187. 
188. 
189. 


190, 


4/21/54. For several 
generations his family 
led in the work in 
Scott Co. 

CP 5/1843, 51 

Harmon, Tazewell, 
320-323; CR 

Harmon, op. cit., 
320-323 

CINB/21508 

Harmon, op. cit., 320- 
323; CBM. Gideon Cyph- 
ers (who had been con- 
verted by D. M. Buck 
about 1848) died of ty- 
phoid in Baptist Valley, 
Tazewell, 
He was the first to 
plant the gospel in 
Buchanan and McDowell 
Counties. (CI 10/2/60, 
10/30/60) 
CM*Vol> II; 
CB28, 452 
MH33, 237 
Letters to the writer 
from Berl H. Brewer, 
Route vie Bristoleeva.’. 
dated 11/5/54; and from 
Mrs. L. W. McCown, 512 
East Unaka Ave., John- 
son City, Tenn., dated 
11/4/54. According to 
Semple's Virginia Bap- 
tists (page 358) North 
Fork of the Holston 
Baptist Church was or- 
ganized in 1783. This 
congregation may have 
divided as a result of 
the preaching of the 
New Testament plea. 

CM 12/1828, 41. Bullard 
in CBM specifically 


p. 196 


' states that Shankland 


became a Disciple. Mrs. 
L. W. McCown of Johnson 
City, a local historian, 
in a card to the writer 
dated June 12, 1954, 
says that Shankland was 
active at Corner House 
Church. 
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Sept. 19, 1861. 


LSU. 


192. 


193. 


194. 
195. 
196. 
LOG. 
198, 


Loo, 
200. 


201. 


202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 


209. 
aLOr 
PAULA E 5 


CM 1/1831, 24, 7/1830, 
216. These references 
verify the early exist- 
ence of the North Fork 
of the Holston Church. 
Mrs. L. W. McCown of 
Johnson City, historian 
of Christian Churches 
in that areaj;pineaseara 
to the writer postmark- 
ed Jan. 25, 1955, says, 
"TI know that North Fork 
Church was later called 
‘Corner House!,"! 

CI 11/27/60, 10/16/60; 
letter from Berl H. 
Brewer, minister, Wood- 
Howell Christian Church, 
Route’ 1, Bristolwayva.. 
to the author dated 
L157 546 

CI 8/1/57; Brewer let- 
ter cited above 

CR 

CI68/1752 

CR 

CI 9/25/58 

Letter from Berl Hs 
Brewer, Routewiyeerie=— 
tol, Va., datedm@ilys/s4, 
who at the request of 
the author did some 
local research on the 
early work in this area, 
West, op.) cite save 
Letter from Mrs. L. W. 
McCown, 512 East Unaka 
Ave., Johnson City, 
dated 11/4/54, to the 
author 

Tyler, ops’ Citi mgeus 
CP39, 189;MH39, 469 

CP! 12/1742 495 

CBM; CI 6/6/45, 6/15/46 
CI 6/6/45 

CI 9/18/60 

MH50, 655; MHSI1, 
CI912731458 

Va. State Meeting 
Min., 1864 

CI 6/6/45 
ClasAly5z 

Loc. elu, 


712 


21S 


213. 
214. 


pa eye 


216% 
Lim 
218. 


219%. 


220. 
221. 
moe. 


223. 
224, 
2256 


CI 9/18/60. Cowgill gives 


an excellent description 
of the Co-op. in 1860. 
(See CI 4/3/60) He noted 
in particular that there 
was a great scarcity of 
meeting houses in the 
Southwest. 

Shiloh Ch. Minutes 

Gis, 6/454/8/11745; 
Shiloh Ch. Min. 

09967 11/45) 8725/45, 
6/15/46 
Oi96711/45508/25/745 

CI 9/8/45 

Ciet1717/45., Hughart 
moved to Henry about 
Nov. 1845. (CI 11/17/45) 
GinG/15/A6. 7/20/46; 
Shiloh Ch. Min. 


See Chapt. II 
West, cp. cit., 186-189 
McCown’) letter, op. cit., 


11/5/54. Mrs. McCown 
quotes from John Wright 
in the Bible Advocate, 
Vol. 4 (Sept 1846), 
p. 214 

G10 10/25/58 

CI 12/6/58 

CI 10/16/60. The Va. 
churches were Little 
Moccasin, Washington 
Co., 150 members; 
Goodson, 34 members; 
Union, Russell Co., 34 
members; and Flat Rock, 
Lee Co., 40 members. 


CHAPTER VII 
SOUTH PIEDMONT 


CE 1/1/69 

aveer. Disciplesmin Va., 
104. At his death in 
1845, it was asserted 
that he had contended 
for the N. T. position 
for 17 years. (CI 
6/16/45) Apparently 

he committed himself 
on hearing Creath in 
1828, 
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ll. 


IZ 
13. 
14. 


CBM 

TTYL TOD mCi es we los. 
WA61LOZ18359 4121-126 
ly lene Op sacite7. 104 
AAW1835 $E1212126 

Ty lepngeop. cul. 78105 
CS 471793 s0une 

Ty L6r Op .ec er se LOo 


Typical of Bullard's 
early efforts was a 
journey from the 
churches in the South- 
east to Montgomery 
County in the spring of 
1843. He preached in 
Halifax and Pittsyl- 
vania Counties, at 
Henry, C. Ha,cand at 

Mt. Bethel, a Methodist 
Church in Henry. At the 
last point he had an 
encounter with the 
Methodist preacher, 
claimed that Bullard 
was preaching his mem- 
bers to hell because he 
employed the text, "He 
that believes and is 
baptized shall be saved." 
Bullard replied that he 
had said nothing about 
the Methodists. The 
preacher said, "What must 
we infer?" Bullard re- 
Sponded, "it was not my 
duty to infer from the 
gospel, it was indeed 

my duty to preach the 
word." Bullard comment- 
ed that two of the 
Methodist members "in- 
ferred that it was not 
safe to live in dis- 
obedience, and the next 
day made public confes- 
sion in order to bap- 
tism."" (CP 5/1843, 51) 
CHBLO/A2se Chel 41200; 

CS 7/1/93; Dedication 

of Horsepasture (1932) 
Cl f045/45 an6700/45 

CI 3/24/45 

Cl 10722742 


who 


15. 
LG 
fee 


18. 


19; 
20. 


Pa: 


CI 10/20/45 

CI 11/17/45 

CI 10/42. William Bull- 
ard, Chester's brother, 
married Wootton's widow 
and became an elder at 
Horsepasture. 

(CE 12/1/76) 

Dedication of Horse- 
pasture (1932) 
LOCL@CLe . 
CI 6/6/45, 
6/30/45 
In CBM and CS 4/1/93 
Bullard tells of the 
early work in South Pied- 
mont and recalls organi- 
zing Horsepasture, County 
Tine and Mt. Vernon. 
There is no mention of 
Leatherwood, which as in- 
dicated in FN 20 above, 
was organized with Wet 
Sleeve in 1845. In the 

CR Leatherwood, Horse- 
pasture and Wet Sleeve 
are recorded - no County 
Line. Horsepasture and 
Leatherwood, Henry, and 
Wet Sleeve, Pittsylvania, 
were represented at the 
Valley Co-op. in 1845 


6/13/45, 


(CI 8/11/45) - no County 


Line. In the appoint- 
ments of the evangelists 
in 1845, many points in 
Halifax, Charlotte, Pit- 
tsylvania, and Henry 
(including wet Sleeve, 
Horsepasture and Leather- 
wood) were visited. 
(CLOEL7 3/45'4011720/45, 
2/12/46) County Line is 
not mentioned. When the 
new Henry and Pittsyl- 
vania Co-op was organi- 
zed in 1846 there were 
delegates from Horse- 
pasture, Leatherwood 

and Wet Sleeve, but no 
County Line Church is 
mentioned. One of the 
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22 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26, 


PALES 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
Oo 0 
33-6 
34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 
38 . 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 


leaders at this meet- 
ing was Garland A. Austin. 
(CI 9/7/46) The preceed- 
ing summer Austin had 
represented County Line 
Church at the Liberty 
meeting which disfel- 
lowshipped Dr. Thomas. 
(CI 6/30/45) Obviously, 
County Line and Leather- 
wood referred to the same 
congregation. County Line 
is located not far from 
Leatherwood. Probably 
County Line was meet- 
ing in the old building. 
Austin lived at Callands. 
(Cll 2727515) 
Ramsey, Ramsey, 59 
CI: 9/7/46 
Ainslie, Abell, 
RH 12/26/44 
CI 6/13/45, 6/30/45, 
6/6/45 
CI 8/11/45 
Letter to the author from 
William S. Yeatts, Box 
270, Chatham, Va., dated 
8/4/54. Langhorne Scruggs 
represented this church, 
called White Hill, at the 
Virginia General Co-op- 
eration in Nov. 1859. 
(Carolina Christian Mon- 
thly, Jan. 1860, 6-16.) 
Ainslie, op. cit.5/52 
Yeatts, op. cit. 
Mary D. Bullard Journal 
Cie27 17 5a 
CI 6/19/58, 9/25/58 
CI 8/7/60; MW 12/17/91 
Cl 8/7/60, "11716760 
CI 8/11/45; Shiloh Ch. 
Min. 
CI 9/7/46 
Ainslie, op. 
CI 11/30/59 
CI 11/13/60 
CI 4/3/60 
CI 8/7/60 
CI 11/13/60 
CI 9/19/61 


75 


cits, 75, 76 


CHAPTER VIII— THE VALLEY 


13. 


Mes 
18. 
19. 
20. 
aL. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


eave 


26. 


PAE EP 


28. 


See Chapt. II. 
it /1/70; > MH54,. 222, 
223 


AM 8/16/82 

Tyler, Disciples in Va., 
94, 105 

Ainslie, Abell, 72; 

CI 9/4/60 

Opa 1840.) 72, 12/3/41', 
671842, °55 

Moomaw and Jackson, Trine 


Immersion 

AM 8/17/87 

AM 7/20/87, 8/17/87 

AM 7/20/87 

MH37, 425, 426 

CP37, 48 

Loc. cit. 

Letter to author from 
Aubrey J. Coffey, Logan 
W. Va., dated 8/25/54 


Crile 3/41.. 10/74/41, 
m4... OO 
Letter to the author 


from J. T. Watson, lLynch- 
burg, Va., 
Mr. Watson's family for 
several generations was 
prominent at Walnut 


Springs. 

L0G. .CL tis 

Peo. 1842, 70,71 

Docc it:. 

CP 2/1843, 15 

LOG Cit. 

CR 

OPr2/16843, 15 

Stickley, Valley District 


feGoeeR. o1ne.s("Ogr Val- 
ley Convention") 

says Christy Sine led 
Ebenezer into the Dis- 


ciples' Brotherhood. 
Minsiie, (op. cit:., 750, 
Sie o9. CL 8/1/57 
Thomas, Life. of the Pil- 
grim, 313 

Christy sine autobio- 
graphy 


Sine stated that he be- 
came a Disciple by 1840. 
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dated 10/5/54. 


29. 
30. 
ol. 


32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
BY 
38. 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 


47. 
48. 
49. 
oO. 
Sl. 


CU and RR 11/1853, 353- 
355) MacClenney (''Rec- 
ords and Accounts"), in- 
dicates that Sine was 
active among the "old 
Christians' in 1840. 
Kernodle (Lives, 194) 
indicates Sine ceased to 
be a member of the “old 
Christian" body in 1849, 
In 1848 (CR) both Sandy 
Ridge and Timber Ridge 
were listed as Disciples' 
congregations. 

CR 

Ainslie, wate ne TA) 

CU & RR 771854, 376. In 
1858 Pirkey conducted 
Christy sine's funeral 

at Christian Meeting 
House. (CI 6/5/58) 
AInslTé Wop. Clit.) (03-09% 
Apparently, during the 
1840's Sandy Ridge de- 
clined. Christy Sine wrote 
in January, 1852, that 
Abraham Campbell of Rus- 
sel and Abell had revived 
the Sandy Ridge Church. 
(CU & RR, 2/1852, 59) 
Dudley, Footprints, 346 
Ainslie, o esl nes WAG, 
MH31, 240; CE 2/1/69 
MH37, 526 

CR 

Letter dated Oct. 30, 1954 
from Orville L. Martin, 


Luray, to the author 
Cl"3/277 08 

Ainslie, op. cit., 94 
Ibid., 70 

Thidy.) 04e" Cl).8751759 
MH60, 114 

CY’ 1725762 


Walnut Springs Ch. Min. 


West, Our Mountain 
Pioneers, 284 

Tbid. so -so 

LAG. eCIC. 

West, op. cit., 285, 286 


Dudley, op. cit., 344 
MH3 75595256 


D2 


O36 
o4. 


OS. 
56. 
D0 


08. 
O9 < 
60. 


OL 
62), 
63. 
64. 


65. 
66. 
Ov. 


68. 


69. 
70.4 
(1. 
Gale 
Cole 


Conversation of the 
author with J. T. Wat- 
son of Lynchburg 
Stickley,Sop.aci tsa 7 
Conversation of the 
author with J. T. Wat- 
son of Lynchburg 
Ainslie, op. cit., 60,61 
Dudley, op. cit., 347 
Ainslie, op.icit., 48. 
Saumsville was organi- 
zed in 18935 with mem- 
bers of Zion and old 
Fairview. (C. R. Sine, 
Opsaeclucy) 

CURSERRI 77 18545on4 
Stickléey.710 pane b Ure 
Wayland, Shenandoah Co., 
997; Stickley, op. cit., 
Ee TON MAPS AGRA (6 13%, 


Sines Op. eure . 


Ainsite>eop. <Ca tens’ 45 
VM 3/2/81 

Ainslic Ws0p Cl tine Ol 
Sricklév. BOp saCitte os LO, 
Stvicktey, ODeiClU ssw O.a, 


says the church was two 
miles east of Middletown. 
Walnut Springs Ch. Min. 
LOC. met. 

Ede. 8cite 1 Cl 9721746 
also carried an account 
of this meeting. 

Ainslie, op. cit., 72. 
Stickléy, sop." Clune 7, 
says that beginning about 
1847 there was an upsurge 
and increase in interest 
in the planting of 
churches. 

CU-& RRy 7718545376 

CI, 127 7/46,. 10/2760 

CI 10/2/60 

CI 9/4/60 

CI 1/25/62, provides an 
account of the last known 
meeting of the Co-opera- 
tion on August 17, 1861 
at Antioch in Page. Isaac 
Varner was Chairman and 
D. J. Pirkey, Secretary. 
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CHAPTER IX —THE MINISTRY 


Le 


26 


3's 


US 


15. 


LG; 
Ake 


18. 
IPS 
20. 
PAN 
PAPA 


MH35, 431, The elders 
carried on the usual 
ministerial functions. 
In the Antioch Church 
Book, out of 126 per- 
sons baptized between 
18352 and 1858, fifty 
were immersed by the 
local elders: er say. 
Sutton, Dr. Benjamin 
Anderson, Pichegru 
Woolfolk, Ri7Cisisure 
ton, Robert E. DeJar- 
nette and William G. 


Maury. 
Seventh Street Ch. Min, 
Magruder, Ex-Communi- 


cation; CT 6/9/98 


. MH45, 40, 41; 


CI 1/19/46,7/20/46; 

CP 3/1839 956 cee 
Tf18434 2 

CTG1074.97% 

CP 2/18/41 

Cl etAl4745 

CI 12/15/45; MH46, 49 
Tyler, Disciples: iim aan 
30 

Lbid 377 350), wou 

CE 8/1/71, 9S7iaean 
Ainslie, Abell, 9 
Goodpasture and Moore 
Pioneer Preachers, 303 
CE 341 AZO" 4/1770" 
5/1/70, 7/l/2O-Sae a 
MH44, 91-93. Walsh, 
Life, 47, says that 
Ferguson boarded at the 
home of Scervant Jones, 
Baptist preacher in 
Williamsburg, during 
this time. 

AM 3/22/82 

Ryland, Baptists of Va., 
223 ; i 
Ibid. 226 

See Chapt. XII, 

Tyler, op. ‘cit log 

CP 2/18/41 

CP 1/19/41 


Zoe C8 1/15/71 

24. MH41, 89 

25. CE 2/1/69; AM 2/1/82 

26. VM 6/3/80, 6/10/80 

27. Hodge, Plea and Pioneers, 
178 

28. Hopson, Hopson, 165. 
These brethren lost much 
of what they had as a 
result of the War. Silas 
Shelburne was reduced 
from "a state of compet- 
ency, if not of independ- 
ence, to “a state of 
poverty." (Ainslie, 
Spaecit.. 172) Robert Y. 
Henley was impoverished. 
friette, Op. Cit., 205) 
BE. C. Terrill, aged elder 
of Zion Church, Hanover, 
told the author that he 
remembered his father 
had said that A. R. Flippo 
had preached for Zion for 
years prior and during 
the War without pay. 
After the War he was 
forced to ask the breth- 
regecorga little remun- 
eration. Goss was placed 
in straightened circum- 
stances. (Ainslie, 
Oveecit., 142)) 

29emOPEe 7.18/41 

30. MH38, 286 

Ble Loc, cit.; AM 6/24/85 

32. CE 1/1/69 

Goemely Ler, ,Op. Cit,, 00 

34. Ibid. 109 

55. Ibid. ,100 

See Da.', OO 

Sires, Ol 

SOE Oe CLUS 

Uae Ler. OD.  CLtL.:, dO 

40% *Ibid.’, 31 


CHAPTER X—THE "THOMASITES" 


1. AA 7/1838, 87-93 
LOC, 1 CLL. 
Dew LOC UCit. 
EO Con C1-tie 
SeeLOCra.c. t.. 
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15. 
16. 
bre? 


18. 
19%. 
20. 
els 
Za. 
23. 
24. 
256 
26. 
27.6 


Pa atic 
29. 


30. 
o1. 
32 
33. 
34. 
35. 
3E. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


42. 
43. 


44. 


Loc. cit. 

MH34, 188-193 

AA 7/1838, 87-93 

AA 5/1834 

MH35, 87 

AA 3/1835, 263, 264 

AA 7/1838, 87-93 

AM 10/3/83 

AA O18 3D aL Or ely. 
7/1835, “49-57, 8/3835, 
105-111. It was on this 
trip he refused to pray 
with a Methodist family 
in Lunenburg. See also 
Tyler, Disciples inVa., 
103. 

AA 10/1835, 121-126 
Seventh Street Ch. Min. 
VM 6/17/80; CP 7/1843, 
66 

AA 8/1835, 89 

Loc. cit. 

MH35, 417-420 

LOG. elt. 

MH35, 565, 567 

MH 35, 619 

AAS5/ZIBS6, No 

MH36, 64 

MH36, 565,566 

AA 12/1836, 178-183. 
Also see MH37, 234-236, 
MH37, 143, 144 

MH62, 132. W. K. Pend- 
leton explicitly states 
that this was so. 

MH37, 411-414 

Loc. CL. 


AA 9/1837, 172-180 
Tyler, op. cite, 100 
MH38, 88, 89 

LOC. Clu. 

AA 5/1836 

AA 5/1837 

AA 9/1837, 172-180 
LOGeECLL. 

MH37, December Extra 
AA 2/1838, 354-359, 
3/1838, 367-373 

Loc mCi ts. 

AA 2/1838, 341; MH38, 
86-91 

[OCeeCi te 


45 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


50. 
ol. 


D2. 
03. 
o4. 
556 
o6. 
aie 
o8. 


o9. 
60. 


61. 


G2" 


63. 


64. 


G5 


AA 1/1838, 300-303; 12/1836 
LOCh mca Us 

AA 3/1838, 373-380 

AA 2/1838, 354-359, 
10/1838, 215 

AA 3/1838, 387-394 

AA 9/1838, 177-180 

AA 5/1838, 1-8, Too bit- 
ter to be thought proper 
for the text of this 
volume is Thomas' scanda- 
lous account of the ori- 
gin of Sycamore Church 
contained in AA 6/1838, 
57-62. 

AA 2/1838, 242-244, 
342-350 

Loc. cit. 

AA 7/1838, 82, 83 

AA 9/1838, 170-177, back 
cover; AA 10/1838, 205- 
208, 11/1838, 236-243 

AAT 5/ PB S8ar2 Oe 1a" 
6/1838, 54-56 

| Pale rd fey ney, 

AALIO/ 1838552157 6216 

AA 5/1838, 27-29 

AA 5/1838, back cover, 
7/1838, 86; MH39, 54-60; 
MH37, 425, 426. Other 
churches north of the 
James were sorely afflict- 
ed also, such as Antioch 
in Caroline, which Cole- 
man said in 1838, "was 

in a cold and indifferent 
state superinduced by the 


teachings of Dr. Thomas." 
(VM 7/8/80) 
Richardson, Alexander 


Campbell, II, 477 
MH44, 203-217; AA 11/1838 


246-249 

MH43, 225, 226; AA11/1838, 
246-249; HKFA 1859, 81-86 
AA 11/1838, 246-249; 

MH39, 72-75 

AA 1839, 360, 432. Robert 
Richardson, op cit., II, 
449, is in error when he 
says Thomas returned to 
England and then went to 
Illinois. Neither evidence 
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66. 


Biv 
68. 
69. 


70. 
Alte 


V2.6 
73 


74. 
(9-6 
76. 
tle 
18, 


in the AA (last issues) 
nor Roberts in his bio- 
graphy of Thomas support 
him, 

CP 4/1840, 94-96; 

MH40, 37, 38 

Loca Cit. 

CP{5/17/741 

Loc. cit. Apparently 
the differences between 
Shelburne and his ad- 
herents and the follow- 
ers of Thomas which 
occasioned this state- 
ment revolved around 
baptism. The one group 
Sought to fellowship 
only those immersed for 
the remission of sins. 
Shelburne contended 
that all immersed per- 
sons may fellowship. 
(CP 3/15/41) Apparent- 
ly this division was 
long standing between 
Shelburne and the "Thom- 
asites." (MH41, 89; 

CP 1/19/41) 

CBM 

Roberts, Dr. Thomas, 
124 

MH43, 419-421 
Richardson, op. cit., 
II, 449 
Roberts, op. cit., lll 
MH43, 225-230; CP 8/7/43 
CP 7/1843, 66 

MH43. 419-421 

RH 4/25/44; MH43, 419- 
421; CP 8/7/43. Quota- 
tion is from RH. Brack- 
ets reflect information 
taken from CI and MH. 
Roberts, Thomas, also 
gives an account of this. 
CP 8/7/43 

Roberts, op. cit., 115 
Toid. Gel. 

CI..6716745 

RH 4/25/44 

In Roberts, op. cit., 
there is a section en- 
titled "Works published 
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110. 
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112. 


by Dr. Thomas," in which 
the publication dates 


for the Herald are list- 


ed as 1844-1849. Thomas 
was publishing in Rich- 
mond in July, 1844. 

(CI 7/29/44) 
CI 6/30/45 
HFA, Vol. III, 
17-19 

CI 6/30/45 
HKAC 1858, 277, 278, 
1861, 237 


1847, 


CI 6/30/45; HFA, Vol. III, 


1847, 189 

HFA, Vol. II, 1846, 12; 
Magruder, Ex-Communica- 
tion; MH45, 133 

CI 7/29/44; Rappahan- 
nock Ch. Min. 

CI 6/30/45; VM 6/17/80 
AM 10/7/85 

HFA, Vol. II, 1846, 12. 
Magruder seems to have 
begun to preach about 
1839. (CP 9/1839, 210) 


Magruder, op. cit. 


MH45, 133 

HFA, Vol. II, 1846, 
157-159; CR 

VM 6/17/80 

CI 6/30/45 

Tele, Op. cit. 1Ol 
HKAC, 1858, 284 


Rappahannock Ch. Min. 
CI 7/29/44; CP 8/7/43 
CE 11/19/75 

CI 6/30/45. James Hen- 
shall said there were 
sixteen "Thomasites" 
who had withdrawn from 


Jerusalem. (CI 6/30/45) 
HFA, Vol. III, 1847, 189 
HKAC 1858, 111 

HKAC 1860, 167, 1858, 
278, 279 


HKAGsl O58, 2775 278, 
TSG el25'7 

CI 6/30/45 
Gla 7 7/45 
HEA Vol sell; 
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126, 
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Vol, III, 1847, 39, 
vol. II, 1846, 10 

HFA Vol. III, 1847, 
36, 37 

For evidence of effect 
at Paineville see 
Ainslie, Abell, 83-85, 
and at Corinth (Powha- 
tan) see CI 8/11/45, 
HFA, Vol. II, 1846, 
173, 174. 

HFA, Vol. III, 1847, 
36, 37. Springfield 
erected in 1846 or 184% 
a new meeting house 
called "Good Hope." 
(HEA eVole LOL wiS47, 
188-192) 
Loc. cit. 
HFA, Vol. 
38-40, 189 
LoCercit. 
Ibid., 46 
TY Le Op. CL tateL Go , 
106 

CP40, 206-208; Tyler, 
ODEC Len, LOO ~aLOG 

CP40, 206-208 
Tylengso0p.1C1lt. LOG 
One of the most illu- 
minating appraisals of 
the effects of the con- 
troversy was made by 

W. K, Pendleton during 
a visit to Eastern 
Virginia in 1854. See 
MH54, 631-635. 

VM 6/17/80 

AM 10/3/83 

Magruder and Orvis, 
Debate 
HKAC 1858, 


DL1 1847, 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE GENERAL CO-OPERATION 


1. Va. State Meeting Min- 
utes, 1864 

2. MH31, 459 

3. Seventh Street Ch. Min. 


Sycamore Church sent 
delegates. 


See Seventh 


10. 
ll. 
are 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


Street Ch. Min. For the 
letter which Thomas Camp- 
bell sent to this gather- 
ing which occurred during 
his illness in Richmond 
see MH47, 491-503. 

MH32, 413; Seventh Street 
Ch. Min. 

Seventh Street Ch. Min. 
MH32, 413, 597, 598 
Seventh Street Ch. Min. 
On 14 June 1832 Ainslie 
was extended a call to 
come and settle among the 
Richmond Disciples. On 

25 June 1832 he replied 
that he felt it was wiser 
to continue to move about 
among the churches as he 
had been doing. (Seventh 
St. Ch. Min.) 

MA3S3 5° 287 36288 260 ee 
Jones and Francis V. Sut- 
ton were appointed dele- 
gates from Antioch in 
Caroline to this meeting. 
The Antioch Church desig- 
nated them "to confer with 
the Brethren that may 
convene at Acquinton 
Church §4,,« . tor uthe,s purn— 
pose of promoting the 
cause of Christ as set 
forth: in the New Testa- 


ment." (Antioch Church 
Book ) 
AM 3/15/82 


MH33, 287, 288 
MH33, 286-288 
MH33, 560-566 
Loc cit. For Burnet's 
work in previous weeks 


see MH33, 590-594. 
AA 6/1838, 62-66 
MH33, 565; AA 6/1838, 
62-66 

MH34, 235, 236 

AA 9/1834, 120 

AA 12/1834, 186, 187; 
MH35, 86-91 

MH35, 182, 240 


MH35, 429, 430, 478, 479; 
CP 4/20/41. Inthe spring, 
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36. 
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41. 
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1837, the brethren in 
Eastern Va. sought to 
obtain an additional 
evangelist. (MH37, 
234-236; CP37, 149) 
CP38, 138 

Loc. cit. 

CP 6/17/41 

CP 12/1839, 278 

CP38, 138 

MH36, 333-335 

MH45, 40, 41; CI 1/19/46, 
7/20/46; CP 3/1839, 67, 


1/1843, 2 

CP39, 68 

CP39, 240 

CP39, 241-245 

MH40, 37, 38; CP40, 
By Ame 

CP39. 277-240 


MH40,.145-148, 379; 
MH41, 337-366; CP40, 
47, 145-148 

6/17/41 

CP 8/17/41 

LO Cit Cilitr. 

CP 7/17/41; mMH41, 432 
CP 10/4/41 

CP 1/1842, 23, 47247/43— 
3/1842, 1/19/41, 10/1840, 
263, 264, 9/7 irae 
7/17/41, 4/1842, 5293 
9/7/43, 85, 8/3/41; 
MH43, 358-41 

ClL.472 1/45 

MH44, 527, 528, Cor- 
inth Ch. (King Wm.) 
Min. provides a réfer- 
ence to this organiza- 
tion. Gregory was Post- 
master at King Wm. C.H. 
(MH44, 91-93) 

Cl 3/24/45, 47217458 
For an impassioned plea 
on behalf of this cause 
by Thomas M. Henley see 
CI 5/19/45. 

CI 6/2/45. Alexander 
Campbell, during his 
visit to mastern va. in 
the summer of 1845, 
said that "These co-op- 
eration meetings in 


45. CI 5/19/45. T. M. Henley 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. He was President in 1850. 


Eastern Virginia are more 
a name than a reality." 


They were poorly managed, 
poorly attended, and pos- 


sessed little means. 
(MH45, 337-346) 


said that always before 
the followers of Thomas 
had opposed co-operation 
and others had voted a- 


gainst it for fear of of- 


fending these brethren. 
In 1845 the division had 
occurred and this was no 
longer a factor. 

(CI 10/22/45) 

CI 11/3/45. In anappeal 
for action at Gilboa, 

T. M. Henley attributed 
a part of the opposition 
to co-operation to the 
"Thomasites'' who had been 
among the brethren, but 
were now Separated. 

(CI 10/22/45) 

CI 4/6/46. According to 
this reference, Pendle- 
ton's circular was ad- 


dressed, "To the Churches 


in Eastern virginia, on 
the North of the James 
River and East of the 
Mountains." This repre- 
sented the bounds of the 


General Co-operation until 


1863. 
MH44, 527, 528 


(MH50, 416) 
Ainslie, Abell, 121 
Ibid., 38 


m™Ct) 10/2760 


Cleo 31/59 

CI 10/2/60 

Oit5/ 51/59 

CI 10/2/60 

CI 4/4/61, 1/24/61 
ereio7 25701 
Rappahannock Ch. Min. 
CI 1/15/64 

Va. State Meeting Min., 
1864 


G259ICL 1715/64 

63. Va. State Meeting Min., 
1864 

64 MH66, 46 

65,.Ainsliey op. cit. ,«131 

66. MH67, 63 

C7, LOCRE Clty 

68. CE 1/1/68 

69. Loc. cit., Hopson, 
Hopson, 169 

70. Tyler, Disciples in Va., 


V5. a CES1/147 76 
CHAPTER XII 
BROTHERHOOD OUTREACH 


1. See Chapt. I. 

2. A writer in the CP 1/1840, 
7, said, “the Harbinger 
is extensively read in 
this State." 

3. AA 6/1838, 62-66 

4. AA 5/1834 

5, CP43, 66 

6. CP 10/1/36 

CremeCped/ 11/43 

8. MH40, 95, MH45, 119, 
MH49, 300 

9. MH60, 103 

10. CP 1/1840, 23 

11. CP 1/19/41 

12. CI 7/29/44 

13. GP 12/1839, 284 

14. CP 3/1843, 22 

15° (Cl 7/14/45 

16, Glel172/46 

1724015 0/20/04 

18. CI 10/2/60 

19. AA 1838, 27-29, 
CP 7/1843, 66 

20. CP 5/1843, 50, 7/43, 66 

21. CP 8/7/43, 87 

een Clale/) 7/40 

23. CI 12/6/58. The press was 
then located at Scotts- 
ville and was authorized 
to be sold in 1858. 

24a CikO/ 24/05 

25enCia7/ 117 OL 

26. The last known issue of 
the Intelligencer is 
dated Jan. 15, 1864. The 
minutes of the Virginia 
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State Meeting were pub- 
lished in pamphlet form 
in November, 1864. These 
are the only minutes of 
the ante-bellum General 
Co-operations known to 
have been published in 
this manner. Previous 

to 1864 they were print- 
ed in the State journal. 
In view of this, it seems 
probable that the Intel- 
ligencer had been dis- 
continued by the fall of 
1864. 

CEL G17 685427 27/,088 
9/27/78 

CE 1/1/68, 9/27/78 

CP 2/18/41, 9/1842, 71 
CI 5/22/58, 2/28/59, 
8/31/59, 9/18/60, 12/6/58 
CI 6/30/45 

CIS 751759 

MH49, 357 

MH40, 179 

Richardson, Alexander 
Campbell, II, 469; 
Woolery, Bethany Years, 
33; MH40, 179 

MH40, 382 


CP 11/1840, 244-248 

MH40, 509 

cp 4/6/41 

MH42, 316-319. Campbell's 


visit to Eastern Va. in 
1842 was primarily to buy 
philosophical and chem- 
ical equipment and books 
and to raise money for 
the college. Richardson, 


Opa Cite walle 49.498. 
Power, W. K. Pendleton, 
83 

Ainslie, Abell, 68; 
MH53, 399-406 
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MH56, 80-89, 136-142, 


211-220, 287-292 

Cle 27 3758 842705 eae > 
also furnished a greater 
number of students (579) 
than any other State 
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‘prior to the War. (Wool- 


ery, Op. Cit.gmauy 

Prof. C. L. Loos toured 
the State on behalf of 
Bethany in 1859. Asa 
result of his efforts 
Antioch at Bowling Green 
agreed to establish a 
ministerial scholarship. 
(CI 7/20/59, 8/16/59) 

CP 12/17/41; Hodge, Plea 
and Pioneers, 240. Hodge 
obtained his information 
from sketches of Goss in 
CE 8/1/71,,9/1577.0eoo 
AM 5/26/82, 6/7/82, 
6/14/82. 

Hodge, op. cit., 240; 
MH54, 558-563 

CE 10/1/71; AM 5/26/82, 
6/17/82, 6/14/82 

MH60, 616-622. In CI 
6/10/61 Goss advertises 
the school and offers 
catalogs. 

CPil2/17 744. 

CP 12/23/41 

Cle8Al757 

MH67, 612 

Cl 1/10/61 43/7 Gt 

MH57, 713 

MH67, 608-614 

CI 8/17/46. Reference to 
the Olive Branch Roll of 
members indicates that 
all of these trustees 
were Disciples. 

CI 10/16/60 

West, Our Mountain 
Pioneers, 295 

CP 3/27/41 

CIs7/28745 

Cly5/ 19740 

Cl? 672745 

Loc. Cit. 

Garrison, Religion Follows 
the Frontier,185, 186 


Harbinger and Discipliana, 
2/1954N27 
MH57, 381-385 


Garrison, op. cit., 186 
MH49, 689-695 
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Garrison, Move- 
ment, 110 

MH49, 689-695; Garrison 
Reformation of the Nine- 
teenth Century, 146 
MH49, 689-695 

MH50, 416 

MH51, 340-342 

MH54, 115 

CI 4/23/59, 12/6/58 
Garrison, Rel. Follows 
the Frontier, 190 
Barclay's biographical 
sketch is contained in 
CE 4/2/75, in Brown, 
Churches of Christ, 440, 
441, and in Garrison, 
Reformation of the Nine- 
teenth Century, 154-139. 
CBM confirms CE 4/2/75 
that Barclay accepted 
the gospel under Bull- 
ard's preaching. 

Barclay moved to Staunton 
by August, 1842. 

(CP 9/1842, 70, 71) He 
was still in Staunton in 
1845 (MH46, 377).I1In1848 
he was back in Scotts- 


Am. Rel. 


ville. (Burnet, Jerusalem 
Mission, 6-9) 


Burnet, Jerusalem Mission, 

5-9 | 

Garrison, op. cit., 190 

1oc.ecit. 

Green, Christian Missions, 

74, 75, 91 

Thad.) 91.9 C1-6/5/58 

MH51, 340-342 

Civ5/ 16/61 

Ci81/25/62 

MH65, 127, 

CE 11/20/74 
CHAPTER XIII 


39339; 


WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 
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2. 


CI 5/30/61 

CI 5/16/61. For an inter- 
esting discourse on sup- 
port of the Confederacy 
by Cephas Shelburne see 
Rian Ol. 

Cray / 1/61 


CI 9/19/61 
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Ainslie, Abell, 
CL89/1'9/6 Lem, 
Ciel 2725/6) eI725761 
CYLsi415/64 

See Chapt. XI. 

CI 1/15/64 

LOC. Cit. 

Va. State Meeting Min., 
1864 

Ainslie, op. cit., 130 
Hopson, Hopson, 136, 137 
CYL 1/15/64 

CE 2/1/68 

CE 1/1/68 

VM 6/1/81. Appeal from 
Lebanon for help see 

CHES 71470. 

Author's conversation 
with Mrs. A. J. Renforth, 
Yorktown, who was reared 
in Grafton Church and 
whose husband was mini- 
ster there for over 
thirty years. 

Hodge, Plea and Pioneers, 
139 
Chandler, "Berea" 

Hodge, op. cit., 1359-140 
CE 4/28/76; Bagby, King 
and Queen, 103, 104 
Letter to the author 
dated 10/13/54 from 

T. P. Clarke, Church 


LS 


Road, va., one of the 
oldest members of Poole 
Church, 

Hill, "Jerusalem" 
Emmaus Church Book 

GEt8 717-70 

CE 6/1/68 


AinsiiejVop., cits; 141; 
CE 6/1/68 

Ainslie, op. cit., 160 
MH67, 63 

CE 10/1/69 

LOocsTCLt. 

CE 3/12/68 

CE 1/1/68. Abell provides 
a humorous commentary on 
the poverty in Tidewater 
when he records his first 
visit to Smyrna since the 
Warsnin) 187.1, "Here, as 


36, 
37 « 
38. 
396 
40. 
4l. 
42. 


43. 
44. 


in other places, broad 
lines are drawn between 
the present and times be- 
fore the war. Those who 
then traveled in much 
splendor are now content 
to go in humble convey- 
ances. Fine carriages 
have been exchanged for 
wagons and tumbril carts, 
drawn by a single mule. 
Why even Robert Y. Hen- 
ley can grace a two horse 
wagon with all the dig- 
nity of an ancient Grec- 
ian charioteer. I had to 
look twice good, with 
both my eyes, to see if 
I were not mistaken, but 
it was the veritable 
Robert Y." (Ainslie, 

OD mcs Ueno») 


MH66, 46 
MH67, 389 
MH67, 63 
MH67, 389 
MH67, 63 
CE 1/1/68 


MH40, 554-556. Even 
earlier (1832) in the 
heat of division, John 
DuVal had said, "It seems 
to me that a temporary 
separation must exten- 
sively affect the Baptist 
congregations, but that 
a final, happy and per- 
manent union, constitut- 
ing the nucleus of all 
future true enlargement, 
will be formed on the 
basis of the New Testa- 
ment." (MH32, 155-157) 
CI. 7/14/45 

Jeter, Campbellism Ex- 
amined (1855) and Camp- 
bellism Examined and Re~- 
Examined (1860) Accord- 
ing to a Disciple writer 
in 1857, “The old spirit 
of the Dover Decrees is 
struggling for re- 
vVivalec, nel (MA Sime 7) 
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MH66, 58-66, 97-101 
MH66, 190 

MH66, 223-234, 277-280. 
See also Hodge, op. cit., 
141-151. In 1867, appar- 
ently as a result of the 
Same conditions which 
prompted the convention 
with the Baptists, an 
attempt was made by the 
Disciples in the Valley 
to unite with the "old 
Christians." Ainslie, 
op. cit., 134 

MH67, 608-614 

CE 1/1/68 

CE 6/1/68 

Mrs..J. B. Hilli@gore 
(formerly Miss Gaybella 
Hoskins of "Midway," 
Essex .County), born 1872, 
united with Smyrna at 

the age of sixteen, and 
after her marriage to 

Mr. James A. White, united 
with Jerusalem in 1893. 
She told the author that 
there were colored mem- 
bers of both these con- 
gregations within her 
memory. Other older mem- 
bers of various churches 
have told the author the 
same thing._ 


Ainslie, Op. /€itymecto 
CE 1/1/68 
Abbott, Lucas, 47 


Tyler, Disciples in Va., 
75 


Ibid., 109-130. These es- 
Says read before the Dis- 
ciples' Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of Virginia in 
1879 and edited by Tyler, 
reflect the changed at- 
titudes of the brethren 
as much as any other 
source. ‘the pages cited 
are particularly appro- 
priate, 
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John Burns Publishing Co., 1884. xviii + 438 pp. 


Harmon , John Newton, Sr., Annals of Tazewell vVounty. Rich- 


mond. Va.: W. C. Hill Printing Co., 1922, 2 Vols., 467 & 


653 pp. 
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Harris, Malcolm H., M. D., History of Louisa County. Rich- 
mond, Va.: The Dietz Press, 1936. viii + 525 pp. 


Hill, Judith P. A., A History of Henry County Virginia. 


Martinsville, Va.:. Jo P. A. Hill; 1925 .5sgoamere 


Hodge, Frederick Arthur, The Plea and Pioneers in Virginia, 


Richmond, Va.: Everett Waddey Co., 1905. 279 pp. 
Hopson, Ella Lord (Mrs. W. H.), Memoirs of Dr. Winthrop: 


Hartly Hopson. Cincinnati, O.: Standard Publishing Co., 


T8875 axle ec oURD ps 
Idleman, Finis'S., Peter Ainslie. Chicago, Tiiyeawi iver, 


Clark and) Co., 19413)” xvii _.+.184 pp. 
Jeter, Jeremiah B., Campbellism Examined. New York, N, Y.: 
Sheldon, Lamport and Blakeman, 1855. xii + 369 pp. 
, Campbellism Examined and Re-Examined. Richmond, 


Vas toa ds Se larke ~  1lO6OW x tip odie 
, Tne Life of Rev. Daniel Witt. Richmond, Va.: 


Jel eb lly SOneeLSi5. MeO e pie 
» Memoir of Abner W. Clopton, A. M. Richmond, Va.: 
Yale and Wyatt, 18573" 286 "pp. 


, The Recollections of a Long Life. Richmond, Va.: 


The Religious Herald Co -7eieol) pxi <+-3200pp. 


Johnston, David E., A History of Middle New River Settle- 
ments and Contiguous Territory. Huntington, W. Va.: 


Standard Printing and Publishing Co., 1906. xxxi +500 pp. 


Jones, Rev. Reuben, A History of the Virginia Portsmouth 


Baptist Association. Raleigh, N. C.: Edwards, Broughton 


andsCo. se lool.maolcapp. 
Kernodle, P. J., Lives of Christian Ministers, Richmond, 


Va.: The Central Publishing Co., 1909. x) 4340eeon. 
Lamar, J. S., Memoirs of Isaac Errett. Cincinnatig Og: 


The Standard Publishing Co., 1893. 2 Vols., 287 and 306 pp. 
Lard, Moses E., A Review of Rev. J. B. Jeter's Book Entit- 


led "Campbellism Examined." Philadeiphia,Pa.jJ. B. Lippin- 
COotteand, Go. , 91850. 8x oF ico Gee) 


MacClenny, W. E., The Life of Rev. James O'Kelly and the 
Early History of the Christian Church in the South. Ral- 


eigh, N. C.: Edwards and Broughton Publishing Co., 1910. 


253 pp. 
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Magruder, Allan B. and Edward E. Orvis (P. Kean, Steno- 
graphic Reporter), Debate on the Punishment of the Wicked 
acvate on the Punishment of the Wicke 


and The Kjngdom of God: Its Character, Locality and the 
Time of Its Establishment; Between Allan B. Magruder, ris 
Charlottesville, Virginia, and Eqward E, Orvis, of New 
London, Pennsylvania, Held at Acquinton Church, King Wil- 
liam County, Virginia, on the llth, 12th, 13th, and 14th 


of June, 1855. Richmond, Va.: Printed by Elliott and Nye, 
1855. 435 pp. VSL 


Martin, Joseph, A New and Comprehensive Gazetteer of Vir- 


ginia and the District of Columbia. Charlottesville, Va.: 


Joseph Martin, Publisher, 1855. 636 pp. 
Maxwell, Hu and H. L. Swisher, History of Hampshire County, 


West Virginia. Morgantown, W. Va.: A. Brown Bouginer, 


Printer, 1897, 744 pp. 


McDowell, Andrew, A Treatise on the Subject of Baptism: 


Designed Principally to Guard the Serious Inquirer after 
the Truth Against the Sophistry of Campbellism. Rich- 


fenueevess FF. B. Bernard,Printer, 1844. 101 pp. 
Meade, Bishop William, Old Churches, Ministers and Families 


of Virginia. Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott Co., 


1857. 2 Vols., 490 and 496 pp. 
Moomaw, Elder Benjamin F. and Dr. J. J. Jackson, Discussion 


on Trine Immersion by Letter Between Elder Benj. F.Moomaw, 


of Botetourt Co., Va., and Dr. J. J. Jackson, of Rocking- 


ham, Va. Resulting in the Conviction. of othe Latter, eand 
Change of His Religious Association; with an Elaborate 


Vindication of the Doctrines of the Church of His Adopt- 


ion, to Which is Annexed a Treatise on the Lord's Supper, 
and on the Necessity, Character, and Evidence of the New 
Birth. Also, a Dialogue of the Doctrine of Non-Resist- 


ance. Singer's Glen, Va.: Joseph Funk's Sons, Printers, 


[SO¢neeecoe Dp.e CDL 
Power, Frederick D., Life of William Kimbrough Pendleton, 


ieee st. Louis, Mo.: Christian Publishing Co., «L902. 


ix + 494 pp. 
Sketches of Our Pioneers. Chicago,.I11.: F. H. 


? 
Revell Co., 1898. 148 pp. 
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Richardson, Robert, Memoirs of Alexander Campbell. Cin- 
cinnati, O.: Standard Publishing, Co., 1897. 2 Vols., 


537 and 688 pp. (Published in one volume.) 
Roberts, Robert, Dr. Thomas: His Life and Work. Birming- 


ham, England: "The Christadelphian," 1925, xvi + 264 + 
1i1 pp. CDL 

Rogers, Samuel, Autobiography of Elder Samuel Rogers. Cin- 
cinnati, O.: Standard Publishing Co., 1880. vii + 208 pp, 

Ryland, Garnett, The Baptists of Virginia 1699-1926, Rich- 
mond, Va.: The Virginia Baptist Board of Missions and 
Education, 1955. 372 pp. 

Semple, Robert B. (Revised and mxtended by Rev. G. W. 


Beale), A History of the Rise and Progress of the 
Baptists in Virginia. Richmond, Va.: Pitt and Dick- 
inson, Publishers, 1894. 536 pp. 


Smith, Elias, The Life, Conversion, Preaching, Travels and 


Sufferings of Elias Smith. Portsmouth, N. H. Printed by 
Beck and Foster, 1816. xii + 406 pp. CDL 


, and Abner Jones, Hymns Original and Selected for 
the Use of Christians. Philadelphia, Pa.: Printed and 


sold at the Herald office, 1812. 360 pp, CDL 
Taylor, George B., Life and Times of James B. Taylor. Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.: The Bible and Publication Society, 1872. 


359 pPPpe 
Taylor, James B., Virginia Baptist Ministers, Series I. 
Richmond, Va.: J. G. Starke, 1859 (3rd Edition). xii + 


916 pp. 
, Virginia Baptist Ministers, Series II. New York, 


N. Y.: Sheldon and Co., 1959. iv + 514 pp. 


Thomas, Joseph, The Life of the Pilgrim Joseph Thomas, Con- 


taining an Accurate Account of His Trials, Travels and 
and Gospel Labours up to the Present Date. Winchester, 


Vae: J. Foster, Printer, 1817, 572 pp. UVA 


, The Pilgrim's Hymn Book, Consisting of Hymns and 


Spiritual Songs Designed for the Public and Private Wor- 
ship of God. Winchester, Va.: J. Foster Printer, 1816. 


208 pp. UVA 


, A Poetical Descant on the Primeval and Present 


State of Mankind; or, The Pilgrim's Muse. Winchester, 
Vata de Foster, Printer, 1815. viiri + 219s pple 
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Tiers, M. C. (Editor), The Christian Portrait Galler ¢ 
Sencannati, 'O..: M.. C; Tiers, 1864, 254 pp. CDL 


Tyler, J. Z. (Editor), The Disciples of Christ in Virginia. 
Richmond, Va.: Christian Examiner Printyei5 79." eLousnps 


CDL 
Walsh, John Tomline, The Life and Times of John Tomline 


Walsh. Cincinnati, 0O.: Standard Publishing Co., 1885. 


L7i=pp. 
Ware, Charles Crossfield, North Caroline Disciples of 


Christ. St. Louis, Mo.: Christian Board of Publica- 
PreGOweeLo2r.. ofa PP. 


Wayland, John W., A History of Shenandoah County, Virginia, 


Strasburg, Va.: Shenandoah Publishing House, 1927, 874 pp. 
West, J. W. (Compiler and Editor), Sketches of Our Mount- 


ain Pioneers. Lynchburg, Va.: J. W. West, 1939. 
Xiv + 297 pp. 
West, William G., Barton Warren Stone. Nashville, Tenn.: 


Disciples of Christ Historical Society, 1954. xvi +245 pp. 


Wingfield, Marshall, A History of Caroline County. Rich- 


mond, Va.: Trevvet Christian and Co., 1924. xvi + 528 pp. 
Woolery, W. K., Bethany Years. Huntington, W. Va.: Stand- 


ard Printing and Publishing Co., 1941. 290 pp. 
Yowell, Claude Lindsay, A History of Madison County Vir- 
ginia. Strasburg, Va.: Printed by the Shenandoah Pub- 


lishing House. 1926. 203 pp. 
II. PAMPHLETS, TRACTS AND BULLETINS 


Abell, George W., Baptism, Action and Design. No place or 


date of publication. 8 pp. UVA 
Amherst Pyblishing Company, Men of Mark in Amherst and 


Nelson Counties; A Compilation of Condensed Biographies. 

Amherst, Va.: Amherst Publishing Co., 194?. 45 pp UVA 
Atkins, R. A., A Brief Historical Sketch of the Louisa 

Christian Church. Louisa, Va.: The Christian Church, 


1S fo oto MN Eo 095 
Broaddus, Andrew, The Extra Examined. Richmond, Va.: 


Printed in the office of the Religious Herald, 1831 56 pp. 
Bullard, Dr. Chester, A Sermon in Memory of D. Boyd Poage. 


Delivered at the Christian Church, Newbern, March 26, 1874, 
Newbern, Va.: 1874. BU 
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; and Elder M. Bllison, ‘Is, the Baptist Church Truly 
Christian?" <A’ Discussion Between Dr. C, Bullard, of the 
Church of Christ and Elder M. Ellison of the Baptist 


Church. Richmond, Va.: William H. Clemmitt, Printer, 


LOS: STD 4 Ops OC UL 
Campbell, Alexander, An Address Delivered Before the Char- 


lottesville / Va./ Lyceum, on the 16th of June 4840 /sic/™ 

published at the Request of the Lyceum in 1840? 22 pp DHS 
, The Lunenburg Letter with Attendant Comments. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Disciples of Christ Historicalesceeted,, 


L955.) LOR pps 

Campbell, Thomas, On Religious Reformation. Richmond, 
Van 207) ALS 52.07) el O ep pE ee S 

Centennial History of Charlottesville Christian Church. 
Charlottesville, Va.: 1935. 24 pp. BU 

Dearborn, J. A., Report of the Committee of the Majority 


Before the Board of Arbitrators in the Church Difficulty 
in the Congregation of Disciples, Richmond, Va., Together 


with the ‘Decision of the Arbitrators," and Statements, 


Observations and Criticism by J. A. Dearborn. Richmond, 
Va.: Dispatch Printing House, 1873.9 69 pp. . VSE 
Evangelizing Board of the Virginia Christian Missionary 


Society, Fifteenth Annual Report, 1890. Richmond, Va.: 


Thevsoczrety, 18900 7 50™pp. CLE 
, Sixteenth Annual Report, 1891. Richmond, Va.e: 


The) Society. 1891. -59 pp. CDL 
Forrest, W. M., Centennial Address Gilboa Christian Church. 


Louisa County) Vale” /Sept1730 7719354. "Glo. ppe eRe 
, and Henry H. Simms, Addresses in Celebration of 


the Centennial of Macedonia Christian Church, Orange 


County, oVa. 2 AUG. LL, LO Son Los ppes Vol 
Hall, Alexander Wilford (Compiler), The Christian Register, 


Containing a Statistical Report of Christian Churches in 


Europe and America. Loydsville, Belmont Co., O.: Alex- 
ander Hall, 1848. 50 pp. CDL 

Hamlin, Griffith Askew, The Life and Influence of Dr. John Tom- 
line Walsh. Wilson, N. C.: G. A. Hamlin, 1942.: 45) ppee CDi. 


Hanna, D. E., A Hand-book of Three Christian Churches. 
Louisa, Va.: 1906. 40 pp. UVA 
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Heapris, Rev... George A., Jr.,;.A Brief History of the Jones- 
boro Bantist Church. Concord Association, Va., 1950. 
SO Pp. 

Horsepasture Christian Church, Centennial of Horsepasture 
Ciiietaan, Church.) Aug. 29, 1948... 4 pp.» CDL 


, Dedication of Horsepasture Church of Christ. 
pave eran, June 12, L952." VCMS 


Hundley, William R., Historical Sketch of Snowville, Vir- 


ginia, East Radford, Va.: W. R. Hundley, 1932.46 pp, UVA 
Johnston, W. G., Centennial of the Gravel Hill Christian 


Gitcieeeran es. Countys) Va.,iy Aug.,235, 1955..-/20 pp. 
Lucas, Chapman S., The Unmuzzled Ox: A Discourse on Right 
and Obligation. Preached at New Castle, Va., Feb 16, 1872. 


Richmond, Va.: Clemmitt and Jones, Printers, 1872. 


20epp... CDL 

Magruder, Allan B., A Narrative of the Facts and Circum- 
stances Attending the Ex-Communication of Allan B Mag- 
ruder from the Church Calling Themselves "Disciples of 
Crmiet in Charlottesville, Charlottemville, Va.: 
Printed by Shelton, Noel and Co., 1843. 24 pp. UVA 

Maetersn .. W., Following the. Trail of a Preacher in the 
Mountains of Virginia and Kentucky for Forty-Seven Years. 
No date or place of publication. 69 pp. CDL 

Mosley, Eddie, Rededication June 3, 1951 Snowville Chris- 
tian Church, Snowville, Virginia. Bulletin owned by N. B. 
Shelburne, Christiansburg, Va. * PD. 

Perry, Rev. E. R., Autobiography of Rev. E. R. Perry. New- 
port News, Va.: Published with the compliments of Nor- 
ris N, Perry, 1937. 7 pp. Property of Hunter H. Newman, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Ramsey, Armstead Fuller, Memoirs of Armstead Fuller Ramsey 
1856-1937. Lynchburg, Va.: The Ramsey Family, 1949, 66 pp. 


Stickley, Col. E. E., An Address Entitled The Rise and Pro- 


ress in the Valley District of Virginia Delivered by 
Golem. B. Stickley,; Before the Valley Districts Conven— 
CUE ad iy SE OTD ME ah AE ce tac hl ls Aen er Ss SE REET 


tion, Walnut Springs, virginia, August 16, 1899. Wood- 


stock, Va.: Printed by W. N. Grabill, 1900. 16 pp. VSL 


Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia - Bullard vs. Grayson. 
Wytheville, Va.: Southwest Enterprise Office, Printers, 


1875. S51 pp. CDL 
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Sutton, David Nelson, Historical Sketch of Smyrna Christien 
Rt Recta aclnn thc taht earn Lest taicndk 
Church in King and Queen County, Virginia, Presented at 
pn pe rn i Ng ne 


the 125th Anniversary, Sept. 29, 1957. 
Tyler, J. Z., Semi-Centennial Sermons. Rise of the Ref- 
san et i PE A i ie aie. chen (ie 


ormation in Richmond and the Distinctive Peculiarities 
of the Disciples. Richmond, Va.: Dispatch Printing 


Housese ieee. “OL opp ssnVoL 
Walker, Bernard Humphrey, A Brief History of Smyrna Church. 


No place or date of publication. Printed by Eugene L, 


Grave; sinc. ; NOorrolkey Valen eo pp st tCDE 
Walthall, A. B., Life, Death, Resurrection. A Funeral 


Dis Colnse i OCEastONed sb ymchen Den hho reve 
Davis, A. M., Delivered in the Disciples! Church at Gor- 
donsville, Lord's Day, Sept. 23, 1866, by Elder A. B. 
Walthall. Richmond, Va.: Printed by Gary & Clemmitt, 


L867. 22 pp., VSL 
Zion Christian Church, Hanover County, Program of One 


Hundreth Anniversary, Aug. 25, 1946, 4 pp. VCMS 


III. ARTICLES 
Gannaway, Rev. Robertson, "Autobiography of Rev. Robertson 
Gannaway ,'' Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 


Vol. 38, No. 2 (April, 1930), pp. 137-144. 
Powicke, Frederick J., "Christadelphians," Encyclopedia 


of Religion) and) Ethics. Vol. J1l, pp. 069-971) 


IV. NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
American Christian Preacher, The. Kinston, N, C. and Rich- 
mond, Va. Dr. John T. Walsh, Editor, Monthly 


1855-1857 (scattered issues) - CDL 
Apostolic Advocate, The (Published also as The Apostolic 


Advocate and Prophetic Interpreter, and The Advocate for 
the Testimony of God as it is Written in the Books of 
Nature and Revelation), Richmond, Va., and Liberty, 
Amelia County, Va. John Thomas, M. D., Editor. Monthly. 
1834 - 1839 - VSL 
Atlantic Missionary. Gordonsville, Cuckoo and Richmond, Va. 
P. S. Rhodes and I. J. Spencer, Editors. Weekly. 


Jan. 11, 1882 - May 23, 1883 - LC 
June 6, 1883 - 1887 (except Vol. 4, No. 35) - UVA 
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Beckley Post - Herald. Beckley, W. Va. Daily. 


Aug, 26, 1950 
Carolina Christian Monthly. Kinston, N.C.” Dr.-John T, 


Walsh, Editor. Monthly. 


1860 (scattered issues) - CDL 
Chesapeake Christian, The. Richmond, Va. H, Myron 


Kauffman, Editor. Monthly. 


June, 1954 
Christian Baptist, The. Bethany W, Va. Alexander Camp- 


bell, Editor, Monthly. (Revised and published in one 
Vouumes dyed. S, Burnet... Cincinnati, 0.2 1835. 665° pp.) 
1823 - 1830 
Christian Baptist, The. Kinston, N. C. Dr. John T. Walsh, 
Editor. Monthly 


Christian Examiner, The. Richmond, Va. W. H. Clemmitt, 


W. H. Hopson, John G. Parrish, Editors. Monthly, semi- 


monthly, weekly. 


1868 - 1878 - IC 
1879 (scattered issues) - CDL 
Christian Friend, The. Wilson, N. C. Dr. John T. Walsh, 


Editor. Monthly. 


June, 1853 - May, 1854 - CDL 
Christian Friend and Bible Unionist, The. Hookerton, N. C. 


Dr. John T. Walsh, Editor. Monthly. 


1854 - 1856 (scattered issues) - CDL 
Christian Intelligencer, The, (also published 1858, 1859 as 


The Union Christian Intelligencer.) Charlottesville, 
Scottsville, Scott's Ferry and Richmond, Va. R. L. Cole- 
man, J. W. Goss, A. B. Walthall and John G. Parrish, 
Editors. Monthly, bi-weekly. 


1844 - July 29 - UVA 
1845 (scattered issues) - DU, microfilm UVA 


1846 (scattered issues) - DU, microfilm UVA 
1851 - Feb. 1 - UVA 
1854 ~- Mar, 25 - UVA 
1857 - 1862 (scattered issues) - DU, microfilm UVA 
1864 - Jan. 15 - DHS 
Christian Journal, Harrodsburg, Ky. R. French Ferguson, 
Editor, Weekly. 
Sept. 9, 1843 - Mar. 9, 1844 - CDL 
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Christian Magazine, The. Nashville, Tenn. Jesse B Fer- 
guson, Editor. Monthly 


1848 - 1851 - CDL 
Christian Messenger, The. Georgetown, Ky., and Jackson- 
ville, Ill. Barton W. Stone, J. T. Johnson and David 
P. Henderson, Editors. Monthly. 


1826 - 1844 - BU 
Christian Monthly. Richmond, Va. C. P. Williamson, J. Jd. 
Haley and H. C. Combs, Editors. Monthly. 


1901 - 1912 (scattered issues) - CDL 
Christian Publisher, The. Charlottesville, Richmond, Va. 


. L. Coleman, James Henshall and J. W. Goss, Editors. 
Monthly, semi-monthly. 
138 5 Bese (except Jan. 1, 1837) - BU, microfilm DHS 
1840 - Aug. 7, 1843 (except No. 8, 1843)- DU, microfilm UVA 


Christian Standard, Cincinnati, O. Isaac Errett, Founder, 
Weekly. 


Mar. 18) -" Apr. 22391893; "Augimls (L8SGg 16 


Christian Tribune, The. Baltimore, Md. Peter Ainslie, 
Editor. Weekly. 


1894 - 1900 - IC 


Christian Union and Religious Review, The. Baltimore, Md., 
and New London, Pa. E,. E. Orvis, Editor. Monthly. 


1851 -—- 1855 - CDL 


Columbian Star and Christian Index, The. Philadelphia,Pa. 
We Tee Brantly , bditoreeMoneh ly. 


1830 - LC 


Disciples! Advocate, The. Kinston, N.C. © Dr. John 
Walsh, Editor. Monthly. 


1857 - 1858 (scattered issues) - CDL 


Gospel Advocate. Georgetown and Lexington, Ky. J, T. John- 
sontand’ ap. bw Halla wditors Monthly. 


1835 - 1836 (scattered issues) - CDL 


Harbinger and Discipliana, The. Nashville, Tenn. Claude 
E. Spencer, Editor. Monthly. 


Feb. 1954 - DHS 


Herald of Gospel Liberty. Portsmouth N. H., Portland, 
Maine, and Philadelphia, Pa. Elias Smith, Editor. 
Bi-weekly. 


1808 - 1812 - CDL 
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Herald of the Future Age. Richmond, Va. Dr. John Thomas 
Editor. Monthly. 


PeAoe Vol. 11) - 11848 (Vol. j1V)— VSL 


Herald of the Kingdom and Age to Come. Mott Haven, West- 
chester, N. Y. and West Hoboken, N. J. John Thomas, 
Editor. Monthly. 


1856 - Nov. - Am. Antiquarian Society 
1858 - 1861 - LC 


Messianic Banner, The. Baltimore, Md., and New York, N. Y, 


~ Dr. John T. Walsh, Editor, Monthly. 
1866 (scattered issues) - CDL 


Millenial Harbinger, The. Bethany, W. Va. Alexander Camp- 
bell, W. Ke Pendleton and others, Editors. Monthly. 


1830 - 1870 


Missionary Weekly, The. Richmond, Va., and Louisville, Ky. 
I. J. Spencer, A. A, More and B. A. Abbott, Editors.Weekly. 


1888 (scattered issues) - VBHS 
1889 - 1890 - UVA 
1893 (scattered issues) - VBHS 
Religious Herald, The. Richmond, Va. Henry Keeling, Eli 
Ball, William Sands, Editors. Weekly. 


1828 - 1835, 1844 - 1845 - VBHS, microfilm VSL 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. Richmond, Va. Daily 
Dec. 12, 1954 


Vaewiaonkvangelist, The. “Tazewell, Va. J. N. Harmon, 
Editor. Weekly. 


Tegoe- Mar... /20.-.July 24.— CDL 


Virginia Missionary, The. Gordonsville, Va. P. S. Rhodes, 
Mae, Davis, Editors. Weekly. 


1880 - 1881 (scattered issues) - CDL 


Virginia Record, The. Richmond, Va. Ernest V. Motley, 
Editor. Monthly. 


1920 - Feb. - Lynchburg College Lib. 
V. PRINTED MINUTES 


Albemarle Baptist Association Minutes, 1826 - 1833, 1835, 
1836, 1839. VBHS 


Alleghany District Convention, Disciples of Christ, Minutes, 
1890. CDL 


Bluestone District Convention, Disciples of Christ, Minutes. 
i905 PLSOdy.) acCDL 
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Christian Women's Board of Missions of Virginia, Annual 
Convention Minutes, 1889 +- 1892, 1894. CDL 


Dover Baptist Association Minutes, 1825 - 1840. VBHS 


Kast Tennessee, Southwest Virginia and Western North Caro- 
lina Convention, Disciples of Christ, Minutes, 1890. CDL 


Franklin District Convention, Disciples of Christ, Minutes, 
1889 - 1891. CDL 


Goshen Baptist Association Minutes, 1825 - 1835. VBHS 


Middle District Baptist. Association Minutes, 1828, 1829, 
1831, 1833 - 1835. VBHS 


New River Convention, Christian Women's Board of Missions, 
Minutes of the Annual Meeting, 1890, CDL 


New River District Convention, Disciples of Christ, Minutes, 
1889 - 1891. CDL 


Piedmont Virginia District Convention, Disciples of Christ, 
Minutes, 1889, 1891, CDL 

South Piedmont District Convention, Disciples of Christ, 
Minutes, 1889, 1891. CDL 

Southeastern District Convention, Disciples of Christ, Min- 
utes, 1889 - 1891. CDL 


Southwestern Virginia District Convention, Disciples of 
Christ, Minutes, 1891. CDL 


Tazewell District Convention, Disciples of 
Christ, Minutes, 1889 - 1891. CDL 


Tidewater Convention, Christian Women's Board of Missions, 
Minutes of the Annual Meeting, 1890, 1891. CDL 


Tidewater Virginia District Convention of Disciples of 
Christ Minutes, 1881-1886, VSL; 1889 - 1891, CDL; 1903 - 
19155 eVoL 


Valley Convention, Christian Women's Board of Missions, 
Minutes of The Annual Meeting, 1890. CDL 


Valley District Convention, Disciples of Christ, Minutes. 
1889 - 1891. CDL 


Virginia Christian Missionary Society, Minutes of the 
Annual Meeting, 1887-1896, 1899, 1902, 1910, 1915. CDL 


Virginia State Meeting (Convention) of the Christian 
Church, Minutes, 1864, VSL; 1887, CDL _ 


V. MANUSCRIPTS. AND TYPESCRIPTS 


Antioch Christian Church, Bowling Green, Church Book, 
1832-1859. In possession of Mrs. W. J. Furr, Clerk, 
Bowling Green, Va. 


Beulah Baptist Church, King William County, Minutes, 
1812 - 1832. Photostat of manuscript. VSL 
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Bullard, Dr. Chester, an account book for 1863 - 1873, and 
an peo ioetaphical sketch written about 1876. Manu- 
script. CDL 


Bullard, Mary S. Dunkum (Mrs. Chester), Journal Commencing 
the Day of her Marriage June 14, 1846, and going through 
Dec. 27, 1847. Manuscript. CDL 


Campbell, Alexander, letters to his wife written between 
October 5, 1829 and January 5, 1830 while attending the Vir- 
ginia Constitutional Convention in Richmond, Typescript. 
DHS 

Carlton, Mrs. Kate H., "Olive Branch Christian Church." 
Written June, 1919. Manuscript in possession of Mrs. D. 
Warren Marston, Toano, Va. 


Chandler, Jennie Frazer, "Sketches of the History of Berea 
Christian Church, Spottsylvania, Virginia." Typescript 
VCMS 


Charlottesville Christian Church Record, Covenant and 
Treasurer's Record, from Dec 29, 1835 to Dec. 31, 1867. 
Manuscript in possession of First Christian Church, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Cocke, Ellen M. and Mary M. Cocke, "Centennial History of 
Corinth Christian Church, King William County, Virginia, 
1832 - 1932."" 25 pp. Typescript in possession of Ramon 
Redford, Lynchburg, Va. 


Coffey, A. J., “History of Evergreen Christian Church." 
Typescript. 1954, 8 pp. Property of F. M. Coffey, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Colosse Baptist Church, King William County, minute books 
1814 - 1870. VBHS. (These books contain records of old 
Lower College Baptist Church and its successor Jerusalem 
Christian Church, and new Lower College Baptist Church 
now called Colosse.) 

"Cool Spring Christian Church" (Lunenburg). Undated and 
anonymous typescript. Owned by Roy Walker, Chase City, 
Va., great-grandson of Elder William Wilson. 


Corinth Christian Church, King William County, minutes, 
1836 - 1868. Manuscript in possession of Miss Mary M, 
Cocke, Richmond, Va. 


Corinth Christian Church, Powhatan County, minutes, 1834 - 
1875. Manuscript in peesesai on of Mrs. Warren Porter 
Fine Creek Mills, Va. 


Dudley, W. L., "The History of the Walnut Springs Church 
of Christ,Orando, Va."" Read at Convention of Valley 


District at Walnut Springs, Aug. 16 - 20, 1899. Type- 
script. VCMS 


Emmaus Christian Church, Caroline County, minutes, 1866 - 
1888. Photostat of manuscript. VSL 
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Grafton Baptist and Christian Church, York County, minutes, 
1811 - 1838. Manuscript in possession of E. G. Dunn, 
Grafton, Va. 

Grafton Baptist Church, York County, minutes, 1833 - 1859. 
Manuscript. VBHS 


Grafton Christian Church, York County, minutes, 1834-1898. 
Photostat of itmanuscript. VSL 


Hill, Mrs. James Burnet, "History of Jerusalem Christian 
Church.' Read before the Jerusalem Church, “August79, 
1940. Typescript in possession of the author at "Green 
Level,*"* Palls, Va. 
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